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C  H  À  P.    I. 

Inquiries  and  reflections  on  a  reform  of  the 

SALT-TAX. 

r*]T^HE  idea  of  a  tax  On  the  produce,  or  the 
A  confurnption  of  fait,  is  very  ancient  : 
it  was  in  ufe,  in  the  early  periods  of  the  Ro- 
man republic  :  recourfe  was  had  to  it  in 
France  as  far  back  as  the  year  1342;  and 
this  fpecies  of  tribute,  levied  in  a  more  or  lefs 
extenfive  proportion,  conftitutes  at  this  time, 
one  part  of  the  revenue  qf  feveral  fovereigns 
Vol.  IL  A  in 
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in  Europe;  but  hears  no  where  fo  heavy  on 
the  fubjecte  as  in  fome  provinces  of  France. 

The  exigencies,  or  rather  the  expences  of 
the  ftate,  have  given  birth  to  the  fucceffive 
difplay  of  every  fifcal  refource  ;  and  finally, 
âdminiftration  has  thought  only  of  finding 
out  and  levying  that  fpecies  of  imports  that 
were  mort  likely  to  be  productive,  with  lit- 
tle or  no  reflection  concerning  the  conie- 
quenees. 

The  duties  laid  on  a  commodity  that  is 
generally  confumed,  will  always  be  thofe 
that  will  offer  the  mort  extenîive  refources, 
in  a  populous  nation.  Salt  is  one  of  thefe 
commodities;  and  as  the  want  of  it,  though 
univerf.il,  is  neither  inrtantaneous,  nor  in- 
difpenlably  neceflary  for  the  daily  fubfift- 
ence  of  men,  thefc  confiderations  gave  free 
fcope  to  the  gxnius  of  finance;  and  the 
railing  of  its  price  has  not  given  the  alarm 
rhat  would  undoubtedly  have  been  excited 
by  a  fimilar  tax  on  corn;  on  that  precious 
produce  of  agriculture,  which  men  incef- 
iantly  dread  the  want  of,  and  the  price  of 
which  could  not  for  a  fingle  day  be  dispro- 
portionate. 
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portionate  to  the  faculties  of  the  vulgar, 
without  laying  a  foundation  for  the  moft 
dangerous  commotions. 

It  is  from  the  consideration  of  thefe  va- 
rious circumstances,  that  it  has  been  prac- 
ticable fucceffively  to  raife  the  price  of  fait 
in  the  provinces  where  the  gabels  are  efta- 
blifhed  ;  and  it  might  perhaps  have  been 
raifed  ftill  higher,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
dread  of  giving  frefh  vigour  to  the  contra- 
band trade,  and  thereby  loinig*  inftead  of 
gaining,  by  this  increafe  of  the  duty:  and 
thus  it  happens,  that  the  nature  of  things 
is  very  often  a  better  Safeguard  to  a  nation, 
than  the  wifdom  of  its  Sovereigns. 

If  we  fix  our  attention  on  the  '  exceffive 
dearnefs  of  fait  in  feveral  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, we  cannot  avoid  Sincerely  lamenting 
the  constraint  put  on  the  people  to  ufe  ve- 
ry fparingly  a  common  benefit*  of  which 
nature  has  been  fo  bounteous  to  France.  I 
Shall  not,  however,  apply  this  obfervation 
to  condemn  indifcriminately  every  impoft 
laid  on  fait,  without  conlidering  what  li- 
mits the  iovereism  might  iuftlv  have  affigfii- 

A  2  ©d 
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eJ  to  it  :  for  there  does  not  exift  a  general 
tax,  but  what  impofes  the  neceflity  of  fome 
ielf  denial  on  the  contributaries  ;  and  there 
are  but  very  few  that  ought  not  to  be  abo- 
lifhed,  when  Separately  confidered,  and 
their  inconveniencics  compared  with  thofe 
of  any  other  tax  that  it  would  become  re- 
quifite  to  have  recourfe  to.  The  excife  du- 
ty on  wine,  which  increafes  the  price  of 
that  liqudr  {o  necefifary  to  the  maintenance 
of  bodily  ftreiigth,  would  undoubtedly  pre- 
fent  moft  Weighty  objections  :  the  land- 
tax,  the  poll-tax,  and  all  the  various,  more 
or  lefs  arbitrary  modes  df  collecting  money, 
might  be  cenfured  id  like  manner  ;  and  the 
abufive  practices  and  obftacles  would increafe 
in  proportion  to  the  double  extent  given 
to  thefe  taxes,  in  order  to  replace  that  part 
of  the  revenue  that  mould  have  been  iup- 
preffed.  In  fhort,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
served, even  the  tax  on  landed  property, 
even  when  the  moft  impartially  aflefled, 
muft  be  kept  within  reafonable  bounds  ; 
and  experience  mews,  that  too  heavy  taxes 
on  the  natural  produce,  occafions  continual 
feifures,  diftrefles,  and  rigorous  meafures, 
which  are  the  fourceâ  of  deiblation  to  the 

ffnall  land  proprietors. 

These 
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These  confiderations,  and  many  others, 
render  general  arguments  almoff.  always 
ufelefs.  If  the  Minifter  of  the  finances 
takes  any  notice  of  them,  it  is  only  to  fay 
to  the  fifcal  parafites  who,  furround  him, 
"  that  man  has  not  the  leaft  notion  of 
what  belongs  to  adminiftration  ;"  ^nd  thus 
it  happens,  that  the  moft  trifling  ppfitive 
knowledge  can  with  great  facility  excite 
contempt  fo;*  various  ideas,  that  are  often 
very  rational,  but  which  do  not  feem  ap- 
plicable to  the  prefent  fituatipn  of  affairs. 
It  is  neceflary  then,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expreffion,  to  fight  as  clofe  to  the  wind 
as,  poffible,  in  order  to  get  the  better  of  cus- 
tom, and  of  counterfeit  fcience,  I  fhall 
not  therefore  aflèrt,  that,  in  the  prefent  fi~ 
tuation  of  the  revenue,  and  of  the  expences 
of  the  ftate,  the  gabels  ought  to  be  annihi- 
lated, and  that  fome  other  means  ought  to 
be  found  to  raife  at  leaft  fixty  millions,  in- 
cluding the  laft  increafe  of  5 per  cent,  on  thp 
total,  which  the  king  collects  from  them,  I 
will  not  maintain,  that  the  revenue  a.rifing 
from  fait,  which  amounts  to  about  forty  mil- 
lions  of  livres  in  the  provinces  liable  to.  the 
great  gabels,  and  which  compofe  but  a 
A  3  third 
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third  part  of  the  kingdom,  ought  to  be  rail- 
ed by  an  increafe  of  the  land-tax  ;  becaufe 
luch  an  augmentation  would,  in  thofe  pro- 
vinces, double  this  impoft.  Neither  mall 
I  lightly  advance,  that  the  propofed  reform 
ought  to  be  attained,  by  a  great  diminution 
of  the  public  expences  :  for  though  I  own, 
that  nothing  would  be  impracticable  at  the 
period,  when  a  long  eftablifhed  fucceffion 
of  order  and  oeconomy  may  have  enabled  us 
to  leffen  the  taxes  confiderably,  yet  we  are 
taught  by  experience,  that  thofe  reflections 
which  are  founded  on  a  rigid  reform,  bear 
a  ftronger  refemblance  to  ardent  vows  than 
to  ufeful  difcuffions.  Thus,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  great  and  general  truths  are  not 
to  be  concealed,  ideas  of  eafier  execution, 
and  more  proportionate  to  the  ordinary  ta- 
lents of  thofe  who  govern,  muft  be  joined 
with  them.  This  obfervation  appears  to 
me  fo  much  the  more  applicable  to  the  ga- 
bels,  as  a  beginning  of  improvement  would 
not  prevent  greater  perfection,  if  an  admi- 
niftration,  that  fhould  be  prudent  and  fuc- 
cefsful  for  a  long  fpace  of  time,  was  to  pre- 
fent  unforefeen  refources,  and  was  enabled 
to    abolifh    intirely  a  tax,    the   abufes    of 

which 
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which  had  been  its  original  object;  and  it 
can  only  be  after  luch  a  reform,  that  we  can 
compare  with  certainty  the    advantages  or 
inconveniencies  to  which  the  diverfe  lpecies 
of  taxes  are  liable.     I  am  wrell  convinced, 
that  a  man  who  is  fatisfied  with   advifing 
modifications,  however  important  they  may 
be,  and  who  renounces  decifive  ideas,  has 
much  lefs  numerous  means  of  perfuafion  : 
for  exaggeration  is  almoft  always  fimple  in 
its  explanations,  and  ardent  in  its  motions; 
nothing  is  too  intricate  for  it,   nothing  flops 
it   in  its    career,   all  its  projects  feein  eafy 
to  be  conceived  ;   and  thofe  who  are  thereby 
readily  initiated  in  the  fcience  of  admin i- 
ftration,  (hew  their  gratitude  by  extolling 
them.     But  that  fcience  which   is  adapted 
to  eloquence,  cannot  alfo  be  applied  to  the 
tranfaétion  of  public  affairs  ;   thofe  of  the  fi- 
nances more  efpecially,  almoft  always  re- 
quire moderate  and  conciliatory  rneafures  : 
the  good  and  the  evil,  the  advantages  and 
the   inconveniencies,  are  often  fo  ftrongly 
united,   and,  as  it  were,  interwoven  toge- 
ther, that  it  is  at  lead:  difficult  to  make  ufe 
of  violence   to  feparate  them.     In  fliort,  I 
may  confidently  afl'ert,  that  there  is  not  a 

A  4  country 
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country  where  the  people  are  fo  eafily  cap- 
tivated with  exaggerated  plans  of  reform,  as 
in  France,  and  where  their  execution,  at  the 
fame  time,  meets  with  (o  many  obftacles. 
The  authority  of  the  fovereign  in  that  coun- 
try is  undoubtedly  very  great,  but  it  has 
difficulties  to  encounter  ;  juftice  has  its 
confiant  rules,  but  it  has  likewife  its  excep- 
tions ;  imagination  i§  ardent,  but  it  is  quick- 
ly difgufted  ;  public  opinion  gives  its  deci- 
sions, but  they  are  founded  pn  inconftancy  ; 
in  fhort,  a  certain  reftleflhefs  inherent  to 
the  nation,  and  the  force  of  habit,  augment; 
alfo  the  number  of  moral  contradictions  ; 
which  objige  all  its  minifters  to  be  prudent 
and  çircumfpecl:  in  their  conduct:  they 
ought,  for  thefe  reafons,  to  be  much  lefs 
eager  in  the  purfu.it  of  an  ideal  perfection, 
than  of  thofe  efficacious  improvements,  the 
plan  of  which,  wrjen  prudently  modified, 
is  much  better  adapted  to  local  circum- 
stances, and  the  Situation  of  public  affairs. 

I  must  here  carry  my  reflections  very 
far  back.  The  excefs  of  the  taxes  might 
have  been  prevented,  if,  long  ago,  a  check 
}ud  been  put  to  the  public  expences,  if  all 

internal 
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internal  abufes  had  been  corre&ed,  if  the 
rate  of  intereft  had  been  kept  low  by  Sup- 
porting public  credit  ;  and  more  efpecially, 
if  the  love  of  war  had  not  been  indulged, 
nor  the  wild  projects  of  politicians  attended 
to  :  but  when  a  long  feries  of  errors  or  mis- 
fortunes have  gradually  increaied  the  char- 
ges and  exigencies  of  the  ftate,  it  cannot 
reafqnably  be  expected  that  it  can,  on  the 
ftrength  of  a  new  fyflem,  at  once  give  up 
the  mod:  important  part  of  its  revenue,  or 
that  it  can,  by  a  limple  operation,  increafe 
other  taxes  that  are  already  too  heavy,  to 
the  amount  of  the  fum  produced  by  the  old 
branch  of  the  revenue.  But  the  tax  on  fait 
may  be  leffened  ;  its  mod  dangerous  effects 
may  be  avoided,  both  by  moderating  its 
price,  and  by  adopting  proper  regulations 
to  put  an  end  to  that  internal  ftate  of  war- 
fare againft  the  contraband  trade,  which  has 
its  origin  in  the  difparity  of  the  afferment 
pfthegahels,  in  the  yariqus  provinces  of 
(he  kingdom. 

It  is  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  give  fomq 
information  on  the  aâual  ftate  of  the  fait- 
duty  in  France,  before  we  proceed  to  com- 
municate 
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municate  any  ideas  on  this  fubjech  The  re- 
iearches  I  made,  and  thofe  which  I  advifed, 
are  collected  in  an  immenfe  work.  I  was 
deiirous  of  knowing  exactly,  the  different 
prices  of  fait  in  every  warehouse  of  the 
kingdom,  the  extent  of  its  confumption  in 
every  diftrict,  the  population  of  every  place 
where  the  gabels  are  regulated  by  different 
laws  and  cuftoms  ;  in  fhort,  a  multiplicity 
of  other  particulars,  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
lay  a  foundation  for  the  principles  which 
wTere  to  be  adopted  after  mature  reflection. 
It  is  from  this  collection,  that  I  mail  endea- 
vour to  make  an  extract  of  the  refults  that 
are  molt  worthy  of  attention,  fetting  afide 
all  opinions  of  little  importance,  or  that  are 
unconnected  with  our  immediate  fubject  :  I 
have  always  found  a  great  advantage  in  this 
manner  of  proceeding,  and  I  believe  it  is 
favourable  to  quicknefs  of  conception;  the 
mind  eafily  connects  with  the  object  of 
its  meditation,  all  the  relative  parts,  when  it 
comprehends  in  a  clear  and  diftinct  manner 
the  moft  effential  points,  and  the  chain  of 
the  ideas  :  but  when  numberlefs  obferva- 
tions,  exceptions,  and  flight  differences,  are 
crowded  one  on  another,     the  attention  is 

foon 
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ibon  withdrawn  through  fatigue,  the  mind 
takes  the  alarm,  and,  being  bewildered, 
it  gives  up  the  refearch  of  truth. 

The  kingdom  is  fubje&ed  to  various  laws 
refpe&ing  the  tax  on  fait,  and  a  great  difpa- 
rity  in  the  price  of  this  article  is  produced 
by  this  diverfity  :  a  view  of  the  ftatement 
annexed  to  the  account  given  to  the  king, 
will  furnifti  readier  information  on  this  fub- 
jeft,   than  a  particular  enumeration. 

I  shall  only  call  to  remembrance,  that 
the  principal  divifions  are  : 

The  provinces  of  the  great  gabels. 

The  provinces  of  the  little  gabels. 

The  provinces  of  the  fait  pits. 

The  free  provinces. 

The  provinces  that  have  redeemed  them- 
felves. 


The  province  of  quart  bouillon. 

The 
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The  provinces  oî  the  great  gabels  are  :  L'ifle 
de  France,  Orleannois,  Maine,  Anjou,  Tou- 
rainc,  Berry,  Bourbonnois,  Burgundy,  Pi- 
cardy,  Champaign,  Perche,  and  the  great- 
eft  part  of  Normandy. 

In  thofe  provinces  there  are  four  diftricts 
that  are  gabel  free,  and  which  annually  re- 
ceive a  quantity  of  fait  proportionate  to  their 
confumption,  at  a  moderate  price,  in  con- 
fequence  of  their  ancient  privileges. 

The  population  of  the  provinces  of  the 
great  gabels,  exclufively  of  thefe  privileged 
diftridls,  amounts  to  about  eight  million^ 
three  hundred  thoufand  fouls. 

The  quantity  of  fait  fold  on  the  king's  ac- 
count, in  thefe  provinces,  is  about  feven  hun- 
dred and  fixty  thoufand  Cwt.  ;  the  average 
confumption  is  therefore  about  nine  pounds 
one-fixth,  for  each  inhabitant  of  every  age, 
and  of  both  fexes. 

The  average  price,  fmce  the  new  impofto 

of  a  tenth  on  the  former  price,  is  about  fixty- 

two  livres^r  Cwt.  and  this  price  is  the  refult 

5  o£ 
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of  the  general  produce  of  the  fales,  com- 
pared with  the  quantity  that  is  retailed. 

The  provinces  ôf  the  little  gab  eh  are;  Mâ- 
connois,  Lyoiinois,  ForeZ,  and  Beaujolois, 
Bugéy,  Breffe,  and  the  country  of  Dombes, 
Dauphiné,  Languedoc  and  Provence*  Rouf- 
fillon,  Rouergue,  Gcvaudan,  and  a  fmall 
part  of  Auvergne; 

The  population  of  the  provinces  of  the 
little  gabels,  exclusively  of  a  few  privileged 
diftricT:$,  is  about  four  millions  fix  hundred 
thoufand  fouls. 

The  quantity  of  fait  fold  on  the  king's 
account,  amounts  to  about  five  hundred 
and  forty  thoufand  Cwt.  the  average  con- 
fumption  is  therefore,  eleven  pounds  three 
quarters,  for  each  inhabitant. 

The  medium  price  of  fait  iii  all  the  coun- 
ties fubje£led  to  the  little  gabels,  is  at  pre- 
fent  thirty-three  livres  ten  fous  per  Cwt. 

The  provinces  of  the  salt  pits.  This 
denomination  is  given,  in  the  technical  lan- 
guage 
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guage  of  the  Exchequer,  to  that  part  of  the 
kingdom  which  is  furnifhed  by  the  fait  pits 
of  Franche-Comté,  Lorrain,  and  the  three 
Bishopries  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun.  It 
extends  to  the  three  foregoing  provinces  ; 
and  to  Rethelois,  the  Dutchy  of  Bar,  a  part 
of  Alface,  and  Clermontois. 

The  population  of  thefe  counties  amounts 
to  about  one  million  nine  hundred  and  fixty 
thoufand  fouls. 

The  fales  of  fait  on  the  king's  account, 
are  about  two  hundred  and  feventy-five 
thoufand  Cwt.  ;  the  confumption  therefore 
muft  be  reckoned  at  about  fourteen  pounds 
for  each  inhabitant. 

The  average  price  is  now  about  twenty- 
one  livres  ten  fous  per  Cwt.  ;  and  this  efti- 
mate  is  made  on  the  proportion  between 
the  produce  of  the  general  fales,  and  the 
quantity  that  is  retailed. 

Redeemed  provinces.  This  name  is  giv. 
en  to  thofe  provinces,  that  have  freed  them- 
felves  from  the  gabels,  having  paid  a  certain 
fum  of  money  for  this  immunity.     This  re- 
demption 
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demption  is  of  a  very  early  date  :  it  took 
place  under  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  for  a 
fum  of  about  one  million,  feven  hundred  and 
fifty  thou  fan  d  livres  of  that  time.  Thefe  pro- 
vinces are  only  liable  to  a  moderate  duty, 
collected  under  the  name  of  tranfport  duties  of 
the  river  Charente,  &c.  and  paid  on  the  fait 
that  is  made  in  the  fait- marines,  for  the 
confumptioii  of  the  redeemed  provinces. 

They  confift  of  Poitou,  Aunis,  Saintonge, 
Angoumois,  Limoufin,  the  greateft  part  of 
Auvergne,  Perigord,  Quercy,  Guyenne,  and 
of  the  counties  of  Foix,  Bigorre,  and  Com- 
minges. 

The  commerce  of  fait  being  free  in  theft 
parts  of  France,  it  is  impoffibleto  afcertain 
the  quantity  con  fumed  with  as  much  exacl- 
nefs,  as  in  thofe  parts  of  the  kingdom  where 
the  exclu  five  privilege  is  in  the  king's  hands. 
We  may  however,  form  an  idea  of  it,  from 
theproduce  of  theduties  I  juftnow  mention- 
ed: Itisprobable,  fromtheinquiriesmadedur- 
ingmy  adminifiration,  thatthe  confumptioii 
of  the  redeemed  provinces  may  beeftimated 
at  about  eight  hundred  and  thirty  thouiand 
Cwt.  ;  this  quantity  makes  about  eighteen 
4  pounds 
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pounds  for  each  inhabitant,  on  a  population  of 
four  millions,  fix  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thoufand  fouls.  It  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  a 
certain  quantity  of  lait  efcapes  the  payment 
of  any  duty;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  aeon- 
fiderable  proportion  of  this  article  is  fmug- 
gled  into  the  provinces  fubjecT:  to  the  gabels, 
that  are  adjacent  to  the  redeemed  ones. 

The  common  price  of  fait  in  thefe  laft  pro- 
vinces, varies  from  6  to  iz  livres  per  Cwt.  ; 
but  we  cannot,*  as  we  have  done  for  the  pre- 
ceding fubdivifions,  form  our  eftimation  on 
the  general  produce  of  the  fales,r  compared 
to  the  quantity  retailed  in  each  diftrifl:  :' 
We  can  only  form  probable  conjectures  on 
the  total  confumption,  from  the  duties  paid 
at  the  place  of  fabrication  ;  and  it  is  only  in 
the  provinces  where  the  fale  is  exclufively 
in  the  hands  of  the  king,  that  its  produce 
can  be  pofitively  known  for  each  place. 

Free  provinces.  That  part  of  the  kingdom 
known  under  this  denomination,  has  never 
been  fubjected  to  the  gabel-duties  ;  Britan- 
nv,  Artois,  Flanders  and  Hainault,  the  dif- 
ti  ids  of  Calais  and  Boulogne,  the  Principa- 
lities 
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lities  of  Aries,  Sedan  and  Rancour,  Nebou- 
zan,  Beanie  and  Lower  Navarre,  the  coun- 
ties of  Souls  and  Labour,  the  iflands  of 
Oléron  and  of  Ré,  and  the  parts  of  Aunis^ 
Saintonge  and  Poitou,  that  furround  the 
fait  marfhes,  in  fhort,  the  towns  and  fmall 
diftricls^  which  though  included  in  the 
provinces  fubjefr.  to  the  gabels,  enjoy  an  - 
immunity  from  this  tax,  are  all  ranked  un- 
der the  denomination   of  free  provinces. 

•Their  population  amounts  collectively  to 
about  four  millions^  feven  hundred  and  thir- 
ty thoufand  fouls. 

The  corhrrierce  of  fait  being  free  in  all% 
this  part  of  the  kingdom,  except  in  the 
places,  where  by  reafon  of  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  fait  is  fold  at  a  low  price  by 
government  ;  it  is  difficult  to  afcertain  the 
general  confumption.  The  King  collect- 
indeed,  a  duty  on  the  fabrication  of  the  fait 
that  is  defrined  for  the  confumption  of  the 
free  provinces  ;  but  this  duty  is  generally 
fo  very  trifling,  that  we  can  not  poffibly 
depend  on  the  calculations  that  might  be 
obtained  from  a  fimple  examination  of  the 

Vol.  IL  B  books 
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books  of  the  general  Farm  :  my  adminis- 
tration was  at  an  end,  before  I  had  fuffi- 
ciently  pofitive  informations  on  the  fubject  \ 
but  various  circumftances  induce  me  to 
believe,  that  the  confumption  of  each  in- 
dividual is  nearly  the  fame  as  in  the  redeem- 
ed provinces. 

The  price  of  fait,  in  the  provinces  that 
are  exempted  from  the  gabel-duties,  varies 
from  two,  to  eight  or  nine  livres  ;  but  we 
cannot  afcertain  its  average  price,  for  the 
fame  reafons  that  I  have  given  refpefling 
the  redeemed  provinces. 

Province  of  Quart-Bouillon.  This 
denomination  is  given  to  a  considerable  part 
of  Lower  Normandy,  that  is  fupplied  with 
fait  from  particular  manufactories,  where 
they  boil  a  kind  of  fand  impregnated  with 
fait  water.  The  quantity  that  each  manu- 
factory is  permitted  to  fabricate  has  been  fix- 
ed ;  and  as  they  were  formerly  obliged  to  give 
theKingone  fourth  partof  all  that  was  made* 
and  to  tranfport  it  to  his  warehoufes,  free 
of  all  charges  :  the  name  of  province  of 
Quart-Bouillon  was  then  given  to  that  part, 
5  and 
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and  it  is  always  known  under  the  fame  de- 
nomination, though  that  method  has  been 
altered,  and  the  King's  (hare  has  been  con- 
verted into  an  equivalent  duty. 

The  fait  which  proceeds  from  thefe 
works,  is  of  an  inferior  quality  to  that  of 
the  fait  marfhes,  and  it  is  only  confumed 
in  the  province  of  quart-bouillon  :  its 
price  is  fixteen  livres  perCwt.  and  it  is  dif- 
tributed  in  moft  pariïhes,  in  the  proportion 
of  twenty-five  pounds  weight  for  each  in- 
habitant, above  eight  years  old. 

The  population  of  this  part  of  Nor- 
mandy is  about  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  thoufand  fouls  ;  and  the  fale  of  fait 
amounts  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thou- 
fand Cwt.  which  is  nineteen  pounds  and 
a  half  for  each  inhabitant  ;  but  this  kind 
of  fait  is  much  weaker  than  that  made  in 
the  fait  marfhes. 

Francs-Sales.     This  denomination    is   ap- 
plied to  the  diftributions    of  fait   that  are 
made  by  the  King,  to  perfons  in  high  of- 
fices, or  who  hold  diftinguifhed  pofts  in  the 
B  2  magif- 
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magiftracy.  Thefe  distributions  are  either 
gratuitous,  or  at  a  lefs  price  than  is  paid 
by  other  people  ;  they  amount  to  about  fif- 
teen t  h  ou  fan  d  Cwt.  and  are  included  in  the 
confumption  of  the  provinces  both  of  the 
great  and  the  little  gabels.  The  francs- 
ialés  may  be  confidered  as  a  fmall  addition 
of  falary,  and  they  appear  to  be  a  kind  of 
honorary  privileges. 

Ï  have  not  included  in  the  enumeration 
of  the  various  confumptions  of  fait,  neither 
thatdeftined  for  the  fifheries,  nor  that  which 
is  exported  to  foreign  parts;  it  isevery  where 
exempted  from  the  gabel-duty,  properly  fo" 
called.  I  (hall  not  therefore  enter  into  any 
particulars  on  this  fubjecl:,  becaufe  thefe 
notions  would  be  foreign  to  the  plan  of 
;rm  which  is  to  be  the  principal  fubjccT: 
of  this  chapter  ;  befides,  when  I  come  to 
the  article  of  the  cuftoms,  I  fhall  again 
take  notice  of  that  branch  of  the  lalt-du- 
r  *s,  which  concerns  exportation. 

The  various    informations    I    have  juft 
given,   are   very   important  to    adminiftra- 

tiou 
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tion  ;  they  are  the  refult  of  the  moft  effen- 
tial  refearches  ;  and  they  are  fufficient  to 
guide  us  in  the  explanation  of  the  follow- 
ing reflexions  on  the  fame  fubjeft. 

Every  one  no  doubt  will  agree  with 
me,  that  the  price  of  fait  ought  to  be 
confiderably  leflened  throughout  a  great 
part  of  the  kingdom  ;  that  the  royal  ex- 
chequer muft  partly  be  indemnified  for  this 
diminution  by  the  decreafe  of  the  charges, 
and  the  augmentation  of  the  fales,  the  ex^ 
clufive  privilege  of  which  is  vefled  in  the 
fbvereign  ;  that  the  contraband  trade  more 
efpecially  ought  to  be  deprived  of  its  re- 
fources,  and  that  confequently,  the  con-  ' 
tinual  neceffity  of  punifhing  fmuggler» 
fhould  no  longer  exift;  in  fhort,  that  theft 
various  meafures  ought  to  be  carried  into 
execution  without  any  commotions,  and 
without  giving  the  provinces  which  enjoy 
immunities  founded  on  refpeâabie  claims^ 
any  juft  grounds  of  complaint- 

It  might  alfo  perhaps  be  fakl  that  the  ga- 

f^e}-duty  ought  tobeentirely  abolifhed:  this  I 

B  3  wil- 
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willingly  agree  to;  but  I  have  already 
fhewn,  that  in  order  to  give  ideas  fufcep- 
tible  of  being  put  in  execution,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  adapt  our  plans  to  the  circum- 
flances  and  exigencies  of  the  ftate  :  the 
talk  which  I  have  pointed  out  is  fufficient- 
ly  extenfiye,  and  when  taken  in  hand,  it 
will  foon  be  perceived,  that  it  is  eafier  to 
determine  the  goal,  than  to  reach  it. 

An  uniformity  in  the  price  of  fait, 
throughout  the  kingdom,  is  the  bafis  of 
the  plan  which  the  Adminiftrator  of 
the  Finances  ought  to  propofe  to  him- 
felf;  but  he  muft  neceflarily  compare  this 
plan  with  the  laws,  the  cuftoms,  nd  the 
privileges  which  have  formerly  given  birth 
to  the  diftin&ions  that  I  have  fhewn  to  ex- 
ift  between  the  principal  fubdivifions  of  the 
kingdom,  that  he  may  be  able  to  know 
the  confequences  and  the  obftacles  attend- 
ing it.  It  is  by  following  a  regular  me- 
thod that  the  moft  intricate  affairs  may  be 
rendered  intelligible  ;  and  when  a  man 
makes  truth  the  bafis  of  his  writings,  he 
ought,  flrft  of  all  to  endeavour  to  make 
himfelf  underftood. 

Application 
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Application  of  a  plan  of  reform  to 
the  provinces  of  the  great  gabels. 

These  provinces  include  above  one  third 
of  the  population  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
average  price  of  fait  exceeds  fixty-two  livres 
per  Cwt.  This  exceffive  rate  is,  as  we  have 
already  feen,  out  of  all  proportion   to  the 
prices  eftabliftied  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom;    it  muft   therefore  be  confidera- 
bly  leffened,  if  it  is  wifhed  to  put  an  effec- 
tual flop  to   the   contraband  trade,  by  car- 
rying into  execution,  the  fame  means  that 
are   found    praticable   in  the  free   and  re- 
deemed provinces.     I  would  then    propofe 
to  fix  the  new   price    of  fait   in   the  coun- 
ties  now    fubjeâ;    to  the  great  gabels,   at 
about  twenty  or  twenty-one  livres  per  Cwt. 
on  the  borders  of  the   free  and   redeemed 
provinces,  and  to  raife  it  up  to  twenty-fix 
livres,  by   an  infenfible   gradation,  in   the 
internal  parts  of  the  country:  and   I  fhali 
moreover  obferve,    that  this  price   might, 
without    any  inconvenience,  be   carried  to 
thirty  livres  in  all  the  towns,  where  every 
thing  that  enters  is  liable  to  be    vifited   for 
the  King's  duties,  or  the  municipal   taxes, 
B  4  and 
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and  that  it  might  even  be  raifed  ftill  a  lit- 
tle higher  in  Paris.  The  end  of  thefe  va- 
rious gradations,  ought  to  be,  to  fix  the  ave- 
rage price  of  the  fales  to  twenty-five  livres. 
fer  Cwt.  in  the  great  gabels  ;  and  as  the 
charges  of  tranfport  naturally  raife  its  price 
in  proportion  as  it  is  carried  to  a  greater 
diftance  from  the  fea,  the  flight  difference 
that  I  have  indicated  could  not  occafion 
any  abufe;  it  is  eafily  underftood  that  it 
would  be  requifite  that  the  higheft  price 
fhould  be  determined  for  the  centre  of  the 
provinces  of  the  great  gabels,  which  ex- 
tend in  a  direct  line,  to  ninety  leagues, 
from  North  to  South,  and  to  above  one 
hundred  from  Eaft  to  Weft. 

I  advise  thefe  gradations,  that,  with- 
out diminishing  too  fenfibly  the  revenue  of 
the  King,  or  without  being  obliged  to 
have  recourfe  to  too  difficult  compenfations, 
the  price  may  be  moderated  as  much  as 
poffible,  in  that  part  of  the  great  gabels 
which  is  adjacent  to  the  free  and  redeem- 
ed provinces. 

Let 
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Let  us  now  examine  what  would  be 
the  confequençe  to  the  King's  revenue,  of 
a  general  reduction  of  the  price  of  this 
commodity,  in  the  counties  fubje£t  to  the 
great  gabels. 

The  average  price  being  now  fixty-two 
livres  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  the 
Exchequer  would  lofe  thirty- feven  livres 
per  Cwt.  if  this  price  was  reduced  to  twen- 
ty-five livres,  and  this  lofs  eftimated  on  the 
aclual  confumption  of  feven  hundred  andfix- 
ty  thoufand  Cwts.  would  occafion  a  decreafe, 
in  the  revenue  of  twenty-eight  millions 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  livres; 
let  us  fay  twenty-eight  millions,  becaufe 
too  precife  a  refult  is  but  ill  adapted  to  cal- 
culations, whofe  elements  are  moftly  found- 
ed on  hypothefis. 

Let  us  next  examine  in  what  propor- 
tion this  deficiency  would  be  made  good 
by  the  increafe  of  the  confumption,  and 
the  diminution  of  the  charges. 

In    the    great  gabels,    the  fale  of    fait 
pn  the  King's  account,  amounts    at  prê- 
tent 
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fent,  to  nine  pounds  and  a  fixth  for  each 
individual,  but  this  is  the  medium  on    the 
totality  of  thele  fales;  and  it  has  been  afcer- 
tained  it  is  only  of  fix  or  feven  pounds  in 
the  provinces  that  are  expofed  to    the  con- 
traband  trade,    whilft    it    rifes  to  ten  and 
even  to  twelve   one  half,  in   a  great  many 
places  far  removed  from  the  free  provinces. 
We  may  therefore  reafonably  prefume,  that 
the  common  meafure  of  the  fales  in  the  great 
gabels,  would  approximate  the  laft  mentioned 
proportion,  if  fraudulent  importations  were 
intirely  prevented  :    but  there   is    another 
important    circumftance  that  would    like- 
wife  have  an   influence   on   the  increafe  of 
the  confumption;  and  that  is  the  great  re^ 
dudtion  in  the  price  of  that  article, 

It  is  impoffible  to  point  out  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  what  might  be  the  pre- 
cife  confequence  of  the  union  of  thefe  two 
fources  of  encouragement  :  but  I  believe 
we  fhall  not  be  miftaken,  if  we  eftimate 
the  general  augmentation  of  the  fales  on 
the  King's  account,  at  the  rate  of  four 
pounds  for  each  individual  ;  and,  under 
this   fuppofition,    inftead   of   being    limita 

.  ed 
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ed  as  they  are  at  prefent,  to  nine  pounds 
and  a  fixth,  they  would  rife  to  thirteen 
pounds  and  a  fixth. 

I  shall  advance  in  fupport  of  this  ef- 
timation,  that  the  confumption  of  the 
provinces  of  the  little  gabels,  amounts  to 
eleven  pounds  three  quarters  per  head,  and 
yet  the  medium  price  of  fait  is  thirty- 
three  livres  ten  fous  per  Cwt.  and  the  prox- 
imity of  the  redeemed  provinces  occafions 
very  confiderable  fraudulent  importations. 
We  may  alfo  obferve,  that  the  provinces 
of  the  great  gabels,  among  which  is  Nor- 
mandy, raifes  greater  quantities  of  cattle 
and  fheep  than  the  more  fouthern  coun- 
tries of  the  little  gabels. 

By  purfuing  my  calculation,  I  find,  that 
if  the  confumption  in  the  great  gabels  was 
increafed  four  pounds  per  head,  it  would 
make  the  fales  rife,  on  a  population  of  eight 
millions  three  hundred  thoufand  fouls, 
to  three  hundred  thirty-two  thoufand 
Cwt.  over  and  above  what  is  fold  at  pre- 
fent ;  and  thefe  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  thoufand  Cwt.  multiplied  by  twenty- 
five 
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five  livres,  would  produce  to  the  King,  a 
profit  of  eight  millions  three  hundred  thou- 
fand  livres.  But  we  muft  déduit  from 
this  fum  the  charges  that  would  be  occa- 
fioned  by  the  purchafe  and  tranfport  of 
the  above  quantity  ;  thefe  expences  may 
be  eftimated  at  about  one  million  five  hun- 
dred thoufand  livres,  this  eftimation  being 
formed  on  the  fame  proportion  as  thofe  of 
the  reft  ;  the  net  profit  therefore,  of  the 
increafe  of  the  confumption  alone,  would 
amount  to  fix  millions  eight  hundred  thou- 
fand livres. 

We  muft  now  eftimate  the  favings  on 
the  charges;  they  would  not  be  anything 
like  fo  confiderable  as  it  is  generally  ima- 
gined ;  I  mall  afterwards  explain  the  caufe 
of  this  illufion,  but  that  I  may  not  break 
the  thread  of  my  calculations,  I  fhall  only 
obferve,  that  the  uniformity  of  the  prices 
throughout  the  kingdom,  rendering  the 
maintenance  of  that  corps  of  the  revenue 
officers  which  infpeft  the  frontiers  of  eve- 
ry privileged  province,  totally  unnecef- 
fary;  this  firft  reform  would  occafion  a 
faving  of  about  one  million  eight  hundred 

thoufand 
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thoufand  livres.  We  may  alfo  remark,  that 
if  the  fources  of  the  internal  contraband 
trade  could  be  dried  up,  the  receivers 
of  the  great  gabels  would  be  liberated  from 
a  part  of  the  pains  they  are  obliged  to  take 
at  prefent,  to  watch  with  more  or  lefs  vi- 
gilance, the  fulfilling  of  the  devoir  of  the  ga- 
bels, which  is  an  obligation  impofed  on 
each  individual,  above  feven  years  old,  to 
confume  feven  pounds  of  fait  yearly  :  if 
the  labours  of  the  receivers  and  comp- 
trollers were  to  become  lefs  important, 
and  lefs  extenfive,  their  falaries  might  be 
a  little  reduced;  in  fhort,  if  the  General 
Adminiftration  for  the  King,  was  rendered 
lefs  intricate,  the  charges  of  management 
for  Paris  would  be  fufceptible  of  fome  di- 
minution. I  mail,  however,  fix.  the  tota- 
lity of  thefe  favings,  at  only  one  million 
two  hundred  thoufand  livres,  which  joined 
to  the  preceding  article  of  one  million 
eight  hundred  thoufand  livres,  amounts 
to  three  millions;  and  this  fum,  ad- 
ded to  the  profit  on  the  increafe  of  the 
iales,  would  produce  an  indemnification  of 
about  -  ~  9,800,000  livres. 

If 
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If  this  fum  is  fubftra&ed  from  that  of 
twenty-eight  millions,  which  the  King 
would  lofe  by  reducing  the  price  of  fait 
in  the  great  gabels,  that  lofs  will  amount 
only  to  18,200,000  livres. 

It  would  not  have  been  fo  high  at  the 
time  when  I  formed  the  plan  of  thefe  di- 
verfe  calculations  ;  becaufe  the  price  of 
fait  was  not  then  raifed  by  the  new  addi- 
tional tax  of  a  tenth,  which  was  impofed 
under  the  Adminiftration  of  the  Minifter 
who  immediately  fucceeded  me.  I  cannot 
help  (hewing,  on  this  occafion,  that  the 
unequal  aflefiment  of  the  gabel  duties  in 
France,  is  a  clear  proof  of  the  injufticeof 
that  continual  addition  and  increafe  of  the 
duties  that  are  indifcrirhinately  laid  on 
every  article  of  confumption.  If  a  third 
part  of  the  kingdom  is  obliged  to  purchafe 
fait  for  fixty  or  fixty-fîve  livres  per  Cwt* 
if  a  great  number  of  provinces  pay  only 
from  twenty  to  thirty  livres,  for  a  fimilar 
quantity;  and  laftly,  if  the  reft  of  France 
is  entirely  exempted  from  the  gabel-duty, 
it  is  evident,  that  an  increafe  of  duty  ex- 
actly proportioned  to    the  principal  of  the 

exifting 
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exifting  tax,  is  a  very  heavy  burden  on  fome 
provinces,  whilft  the  like  augmentation  is 
moderate  for  fome  others,  and  has  no  ef- 
feft  on  the  remainder  :  Thus,  in  dire& 
contradiction  to  the  principles  of  reafon, 
thofe  that  are  already  moll:  burdened,  fup- 
port  the  greateft  mare  of  the  new  con- 
tributions. 

These  reflexions  are  not  foreign  to  the 
fubjeâ  from  which  I  appear  to  have  deviat- 
ed ;  for  the  confequence  that  may  be  drawn 
from  this  difparity  in  the  afleffments,  is, 
that  it  would  be  right  to  take  advantage  of 
the  general  reform  of  the  gabels,  to  leffen 
a  little  the  inequality,  which  time,  and  the 
errors  of  government  have  continually  in- 
creafed.  For  example,  if  my  calculations 
were  adopted,  and  eighteen  millions  of  livres 
were  to  be  collected  by  fome  new  tax  on 
the  provinces  of  the  great  gabels,  to  bal- 
lance  the  lofs  which  the  redu&ion  of  the 
price  of  fait  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom 
would  occafion,  this  new  tax  ought  not  to 
be  impofed  to  the  full  extent  of  the  fum 
wanted,  and  this  indulgence  might  be  com- 
penfated  by  an  appropriation   of  fome  part 

of 
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of  the  general  revenue  of  the  State  to  that 
object.  They  might,  for  inftance,  affign 
for  two  or  three  years,  the  benefits  arifing 
from  the  extinction  of  annuities,  and  of  in- 
terefts  funk  by  paying  off  the  capitals.  In 
fhort,  it  would  be  ail  equitable  operation 
of  finance,  if  by  this  means,  or  with  the 
produce  of  any  other  favings;  the  fubfti- 
tutions  to  be  levied  on  the  provinces  of  the 
great  gabels  for  the  lofs  of  eighteen  mil- 
lions, could  be  reduced  to  10,  or  1 2, 000,00c 

But  it  will  be  afked,  by  what  means 
could  this  fum  be  raifed  ?  Undoubtedly 
there  are  feveral,  but  thofe  ideas  that  might 
be  thought  to  have  fome  merit,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  they  mould  lerve  a  minifter 
in  the  execution  of  a  plan  to  relieve 
the  nation,  would  not  meet  with  the  fame 
favour,  if  they  were  indicated  before- 
hand; I  am  even  of  opinion,  that  let  their 
motives  be  ever  fo  pure,  it  is  not  in  the 
clafs  of  private  individuals,  that  new  in- 
ventions with  regard  to  taxes,  ought  to 
have  their  origin.  What  regrets  would 
not  that  man  feel,  who  mould  have  ftarted 
the  idea  of  a  plan,  if  inftead  of  being  ap-< 
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plied  to  the  purpofes  he  had.  imagined,  it 
was  only  made  ufe  of  to  facilitate  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  public  burdens'?  but  left  this 
circumfpeftion  of  mine  mould  be  confider- 
ed  as  an  avowal  of  great  difficulties  ;  and 
that  I  may  deftroy  even  this  pretence  for 
the  objections  that  fome  men  may  wifh  to 
raife  againft  a  reform  of  the  gabels,  I  fhall 
obferve,  that  unlefs  Government  was  ab- 
folutely  unreafonable  in  its  choice  of  the 
ta^es,  whether  new  pnes  were  adopted,  or 
old  ones  increafed,  the  propofed  arrange- 
ment would -neverthelefs  be  favourable  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  of  the 
great  gabels;  becaufe  for  ten  or  twelve  mil- 
lions of  livres,  they  would  enjoy  a  diminution 
on  the  price  of  fait,  equal  to  an  exemption 
from  an  annual  burden  of  twenty-eight 
millions,  five  hundred  thoufand  livres;  and 
moreover,  they  would  have  an  additional 
quantity  of  about  three  hundred  thirty-two 
thoufand  Cwt.  which  considerable  augmen- 
tation would  no  longer  be  liable  to  the 
rifks  and  dangers  infeparable  from  the  con- 
traband trade. 

Vol.  II.  Ç  J  must 
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I  must,  however,  obferve,  that  the  ad- 
ditional tax  impofed  on  this  occafion  ought 
to  be  fo  particularifed,  both  as  to  its  deno- 
mination, which  ought  to  call  its  object  to 
remembrance,  and  as  to  the  legal  manner 
of  its  being  worded,  that  it  might  never  be 
forgotten,  that  this  tax  was  only  impofed 
as  a  compenfation  for  the  diminution  of  the  price 
of  fait.  J 

PROVINCES    EXEMPTED    FROM    THE    GABELS. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  not  fufficient  to  have 
fhown  in  what;  manner  the  reduction  of  the 
price  of  fait  in  the  provinces  of  the  great 
gabels,  would  be  a  real  benefit  to  thefe  pro- 
vinces, which  include  above  one  third  of 
the  population  pf  the  kingdom.  Neither  is 
it  enough  to  have  proved,  that  this  benefit 
would  not  be  prejudicial,  in  any  refpe<S5  to 
the  king's  revenue;  for  as  all  our  calcula- 
tions depend  in  a  great  meafure  on  the  cef- 
fation  of  the  contraband  importations  from 
the  exempted  and  redeemed  provinces,  it  is 
effential  to  explain  how  this  end  might  be 
attained,  without  making  too  great  a  change 

in 
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ni  the  a&ual  ftate    of   the  privileged  pro- 
vinces. 

It  will  perhaps  be  faid,  this  condition 
is  not  neceflary  ;  the  difparities  that  exift 
between  the  contributions  of  the  varions 
generalities,  have  their  origin  in  the  pecu- 
liar immunities  enjoyed  by  feveral  of  them  ; 
it  would  therefore  be  juft  to  extend  the 
gabel-tax  indifcriminately  to  all  the  king- 
dom, to  balance,  by  this  new  branch  of 
revenue,  the  lofs  that  would  be  incurred  by 
the  fQvereign,  if  he  leffened  the  price  of  fait 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

I  shall  readily  own,  that  the  finance 
arrangements  would,  by  the  adoption  of 
this  meafure,  become  very  eafy.  But  fome 
of  the  privileged  provinces  might  claim,  in 
opposition  to  thefe  operations,  their  rights 
founded  on  the  a6l  of  their  re-union  to  the 
crown  of  France,  and  others,  their  having 
formerly  redeemed  themfelves  from  the  ga- 
bel-tax, and  the  force  of  cuftom,  confecrated 
by  feveral  centuries,  We  are  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  the  engagements  contract- 
ed with  the  provinces  cannot  be  held  lefs 
Ç  2  facred 
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facred,  than  any  other  promifes  of  the  fo- 
vereign:  in  great  focial  compacts,  every 
thing  is  connected  by  the  ties  of  juftice  ; 
and  if  we  were  only  to  confider  that  part  of 
the  nation  that  would  draw  the  greateft  be- 
nefit from  the  violation  of  thefe  engage- 
ments,  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  de- 
termine on  the  degree  of  pecuniary  advan- 
tage thatought  to  induce  us  to  wifh  for  the 
infringement  of  principles,  on  which  public 
order  and  the  fccurity  of  the  property  of 
individuals  are  founded, 

Lastly,  We  ought  alfo  on  this  occafion, 
to  combine  the  general  motives  of  wifdom 
and  prudence  with  the  considerations  that 
intereft  the  political  morality  of  governments. 
The  annals  of  the  firft  monarchy  will  in- 
form us,  what  internal  commotions  the  at- 
tempts to  introduce  the  gabel-tax  in  fome, 
provinces  exempted  from  that  impoft,  have 
occafioned.  Times  are  indeed  a  little  chang- 
ed, and  the  Sovereign  poffefles  greater 
means  of  inforcing  the  obedience  of  his 
Subjects  to  his  will.  But  I  believe  that  pru- 
dent minifters  are  not  capable  of  advifmg  a 
meafure,    that  would  at  leaft  agitate   the 

rriinds 
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minds  of  one-third  of  the  kingdom,  alienate 
the  hearts  of  all,  enforce  a  long  exertion  of 
rigorous  feverity,  maintain  a  fpirit  of  dif- 
content  and  of  fadtion  ;  and  yet  in  the  end, 
not  even  afford  the  confolation  of  that  in- 
ward fatisfadtion,  which  ariies  from  en- 
lightened juftice.  Thofe  whom  no  extreme 
alarms,  becaufe  they  only  confider  its  effeâs 
abftra&edly,  will  not  fail  to  cry  out,  that 
the  public  good  muft  be  no  longer  thought 
of,  if  fuch  circumfpedtion  is  to  be  ufed; 
and  that  it  will  be  in  vain  for  them  to  write 
in  their  clofets,  treatifes  of  general  reform, 
if  the  fovereign  is  to  be  flopped  by  the  dif- 
ficulties of  execution.  It  is  true,  that  thefe 
difficulties  fometimes  contrail  the  circle  pf 
general  ideas  ;  but  it  is  alfo  a  very  extenfive 
principle,  that  it  is  neceffary  to  ftruggle 
with  obflacles,  and  to  conciliate  a  great 
number  of  oppolite  principles  of  adminift ra- 
tion. We  ought  not  then  to  be  difcouraged, 
becaufe  the  courfe  of  diftributive  juftice  is 
fometimes  interrupted  by  the  privileges  de- 
volved to  certain  provinces  ;  neither  ought 
we  to  renounce  great  advantages  in  admi- 
niftration,  becaufe  imagination  holds  out  a 
fiill  greater.     Would  it  not  befides,  be  a  ve- 

C3  ry 
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ry  important  operation,  to  root  out  the 
contraband  trade,  to  leffen  the  charges  of 
collection,  to  reduce  the  price  of  fait  in  the 
provinces  where  that  article  is  deareft,  and 
to  lighten  thetn  by  that  means  of  a  burden 
of  fifteen  or  eighteen  millions  of  taxes,  as  I 
have  already  explained  in  the  article  orf  the 
great  gabels.  It  is  undoubtedly  neceffary,  in 
order  to  attain  this  end,  that  an  alteration 
fhould  take  place  in  the  eftablifhed  cuftoms 
of  feveral  provinces;  and  they  might  alfo 
claim  their  privileges  in  oppofition  to  this 
arrangement  ;  but  if,  as  I  am  going  to  pro- 
pofe,  their  refiftance  is  weakened  by  pru- 
dent meafures  and  formalities,-  and  if  go- 
vernment, from  a  confcioufnefs  of  its  mo- 
deration, is  confiant  and  firm  in  its  refolu- 
tions,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  fuch  a  fi- 
tuation  would  be  totally  different  from  that 
by  which  the  provinces,  if  violent  means 
were  ufed,  would  revolt,  from  a  fentiment 
of  injtifKc.-u  whilft  government  itfelf  would 
be  intimida  ed  by  its  own  doubts. 

We  certainly  cannot  avoid  requiring  from 
the  exempted  provinces  fome  alterations  in 
their  long  eftablifhed  cuftoms  ;  but,  at  the 

fame 
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lame  time,  this  would  be  an  additional  mo- 
tive to  prevent  the  augmentation  of  their 
contributions.  Thus,  it  would  be  prudent 
to  remove  tile  fifft  obftacles,  by  declaring  in 
the  moft  explicit  manner,  that  the  Exche- 
quer does  not  look  For  any  pecuniary  advan- 
tages from  thefe  new  arrangements.  I  am 
ôf  opinion,  that  having  firft  thoroughly 
digefted  a  general  plan,  it  would  be  neceflà- 
ry  afterwards  to  enter  into  a  negotiation 
with  thofe  provinces  where  the  fiâtes  are 
held,  which  are  included  among  the  ex- 
empted and  redeemed  provinces.  Their 
difcuffion  of  the  ideas  that  fhould  be  com- 
municated to  themj  would  ftrengthen  the 
opinion  of  the  fovereign,  and  prevent  his 
authority  from  being  put  in  motion  before 
the  moment  that  prudence  (hould  appoint* 
However,  not  to  make  a  fecret  of  the  ob- 
ftacle^,  I  fhall  here  prefent  various  plans  of 
arrangement  adapted  to  Britanny.  This  is 
the  province  of  the  kingdom  in  which  fait 
is  cheapeft,  and  in  which  any  kind  of  inno- 
vation \vould  caufe  the  greateft  alarm  ; 
therefore,  if  we  could  come  to  a  good  un- 
derftanding  on  that  fubjedl  with  the  ftates, 
C  4  this 
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this  firft  example  would  infinitely  facilitate 
the  entire  execution  of  the  plan  of  reform* 

I  AM  of  opinion  that  government  ought 
to  make  them  various  overtures,  and  I  ïhall 
here  point  out  the  two  principal  :  The  firft 
would  effectuate*  in  the  mod  fimple  man- 
ner, that  plan  of  uniformity  which  muft  be 
fought  after;  and  the  other,  though  a  little 
more  complicated,  would  neverthelefs  ope- 
rate lefs  alteration  in  the  actual  ftate  of 
things,  wrould  take  greater  care  of  the  in- 
terefts  of  the  people,  and,  for  that  reafon, 
would  deferve  to  be  preferred  by  govern- 
ment. 

The  firft,  which  I  fhall  immediately  ex- 
plain, would  be  to  raife  the  price  of  fait  in 
Britanny  to  the  fame  rate  that  the  king 
fhould  propofe  to  fix  for  the  diftrifts  adja- 
cent to  this  province;  and  we  have  {een  in 
the  plan  that  I  fketched  for  the  great  gabels, 
that  this  price  ought  to  be  twenty  or  twen- 
ty-one livres  per  Cwt.  This  arrangement 
might  be  executed  by  raifingthe  trifling  du- 
ty which  is  now  paid  on  all  the  fait  made 
in  the  fait  rnarfhes  for  the  confumption  of 

Britanny, 
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Britanny,  to  about  eighteen  livres  per  C<wî> 
Greater  precautions  than  thofe  taken  at 
prefent,  would  be  neceffary  to  affure  the 
payment  of  this  duty,  and  it  would  be  but 
reafonable  to  exempt  from  it,  the  quanti- 
ties  deftined  for  the  fifheries,  and  the  fo- 
reign trade,  as  it  is  practiced  throughout 
the  kingdom* 

They  might  alfo  eftablifh  in  Britanny* 
an  exclufive  adminiftration  for  the  fale  of 
that  article,  which  mould  be  fixed  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  livres  per  Cwt.  this  arrange- 
ment would  give  a  more  certain  know- 
ledge of  the  real  confumption  of  the  pro- 
vince, but  it  would  have  the  difadvantage 
of  introducing  another  new  inftitution. 

Government  ought  not  to  refufe  to 
admit  CommifTaries  appointed  by  the  States, 
to  infpefl:  the  management  of  the  duty,  and 
of  the  exclufive  privilege,  that  they  might 
accurately  afcertain  the  produce  of  the  new 
tax  ;  and  if  it  was  poffible  to  give  them 
the  principal  management  of  it,  without 
any  danger  of  negligence  on  their  parts, 
detrimental  to  the  revenue  collected  in  the 

other 
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other  provinces,  there  is  no  fufficient  rea- 
fori  to  condemn  this  arrangement.  For  oil 
this  occafion,  it  is  not  the  increafe  of  the 
royal  prerogative  that  the  Sovereign  ought 
to  feek,  his  real  intereft  cônfifts  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  arrangements  of  public  orders 
that  may  be  ufeful  to  his  kingdom. 

When  the  States  fhould  be  infpired  with 
confidence  by  the  adoption  of  the  moft 
proper  forms,  Government  would  ftill  have 
to  infpeâ:  carefully,  the  propofals  that 
would  be  made  for  the  difpolal  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  new  tax  ;  for  we  muft  not 
forget,  that  this  revenue  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed to  leffen  a  part  of  the  a£hial  con- 
tributions of  Britanny. 

The  afleffmeht  of  the  falt-duty  is  never 
in  an  exaâ:  proportion  to  the  faculties  of 
individuals,  becaufe  the  want  of  this  ar- 
ticle does  not  increafe  iri  proportion  to  the 
difference  of  fortunes  ;  this  truth  will  de- 
monftrate  to  the  States,  that  the  produce  of 
the  falt-duty  in  Britanny,  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied to  alleviate  the  charges  which  im- 
mediately  fall  on  the    poorer   clafs  ;    and 

here 
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here  is  the  idea  that  may  be  formed  of  fuch 
all  arrangement* 

The  population  of  Britanny  confifls  of 
two  millions,  two  hundred  and  feventy-fix 
thoufànd  fouls.  Let  us  fuppofe,  that  the 
tax  being  impofed,  the  cotifumption  is  re- 
duced to  about  fourteen  pounds  for  each 
individual  ;  *  it  refults  from  this  calcula- 
tion, that  the  annual  fales  would  amount 
to  three  hundred  and  eighteen  thoufand,  and 
fix  hundred  Cwt.  and  the  produce  of  the 
new  tax  being  efti mated  at  about  fixteen 
livres  per  Cwt.  after  deducing  all  charges, 
would  amount  to  about      5,100,000  livres. 

The  firft  ufe  which  the  States  ought  to 
make  of  a  piart  of  this  new  income,  un- 
doubtedly mould  be  to  abolifh  perfonal  fer- 
vices,  which  are  fo  fatiguing,  and  fo  op- 
preffive  à  burden  on  the  poorer  clafs,  that 
if  we   were   to    eftimate    the  value  of  the 

*  The  confumption  of  the  great  gabcls  was  efti- 
mated  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  pounds  and  a  fixth,  but 
the  average  price  was  fuppofed  to  be  twenty-five  livres 
per  Ûwt.  whereas  it  would  only  be  twenty  livres  in 
Britanny. 

5  work 
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work  of  the  men  and  carts  employed,  wé 
mould  find  it  amounts  at  prefent  to  two  or 
three  millions  for  Britanny  alone;  and  yet 
it  is  probable,  that  if  the  labour  was  paid 
for  in  money,  the  fum  of  one  million,  two 
hundred  thoufand  livres  with  careful  ma- 
nagement, would  be  fully  fufficient. 

I  would  afterwards  have  three  hun- 
dred thoufand  livres  appropriated  year- 
ly, to  the  charitable  purpofe  of  giving 
work  to  the  poor  in  the  dead  feafons  ; 
this  eftablifhment  would  be  very  important 
for  them,  and  would,  at  the  fame  time, 
contribute  to  facilitate  the  extenfion  of  vi- 
cinal communications,  as  a  part  of  the 
labour  mould  be  applied  to  that  ufeful  ob- 
jed. 

There  would  ftill  remain  a  fum  of 
three  millions  fix  hundred  thoufand  livres 
to  to  be  difpofed  of;  it  might  be  employ- 
ed to  abolifh  the  poll-tax,  which  is  a  very 
burdenfome  impoft,  from  the  arbitrary  form 
of  afleflfment,  and  bears  almoft  entirely  on 
the  commonalty,  the  nobility  in  general, 
paying  but  about  a  thirtieth  part  of  it.     If 

the 
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the  entire  abolition  of  the  poll-tax  is  not 
looked  on  as  a  very  neceflàry  meafure,  it 
might  only  be  leffened  two-thirds,  and  the 
fouagcs  be  fuppreflèd  :  thefe  fouages  are  a 
fmall  hearth-duty,  which  refembles  the 
land-tax   paid   by   the   other  provinces. 

If  the  great  charges  occasioned  in  Bri- 
tanny  by  the  collection  of  the  excife  duty, 
known  under  the  name  of  devoirs ,  engage 
the  States  to  prefer  the  fuppreffion  of  this 
tax,  government  ought  not  to  oppofe  this 
meafure,  becaufe  thefe  charges  fall  alfo 
mofUy  on  the  poorer  fort,  and  the  com- 
monalty in  general,  owing  to  the  privi- 
leges of  the  nobility;  but  as  the  revenue 
of  the  leafe  of  the  devoirs  exceeds  at  pre- 
fent  the  fum  of  three  millions  fix  hun- 
dred thoufand  livres,  the  overplus  ought 
to  be  made  up  to  the  King  by  fome  other 
means. 

Lastly,  mixed  meafures  might  be 
adopted,  and  the  produce  of  the  fait  tax 
be  employed  to  alleviate  the  burden  of 
other  imports  ;  but  fche  particulars  I  have 
pointed  out  are  a  fufficient  guide  to  re- 
flection ; 
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fle&ion  ;  and  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  this 
commutation  of  taxes,  of  which  I  have 
given  the  idea,  would  deferve  the  greateft 
attention  on  the  part  of  Britanny  itfelf, 
even  if  that  province  was  only  to  confider 
its  own  advantage. 

However,  as  the  raifing  the  price  of 
fait  to  twenty  livres  per  Cwt.  in  a  pro- 
vince where  this  article  is  at  prefent  worth 
only  two  or  three  livres,  might  produce 
a  great  agitation,  let  what  would  be  the 
the  compenfation  propofed  for  this  tax; 
it  would  be  convenient  to  offer  another 
kind  of  arrangement  to  the  States,  and  this 
propofal  ought  in  the  fécond  inftance  to  be 
made    to  them. 

We  muft  firft  obferve,  that  Government 
having  in  view,  the  fuppreffion  of  the  con- 
traband trade,  it  would  be  of  the  utmoft 
confequence,  not  that  all  the  fait  confum- 
ed  by  Britanny,  fhould  be  fold  at  a  pqce 
proportionate  to  that  which  would  be  fet- 
tled for  the  adjacent  generalities  ;  but  ra- 
ther that  this  proportion  fhould  exift,  for 
the  remaining  quantity  that  is  not  wanted 

for 
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for  the  confumption  of  the  province,  be- 
caufe  it  is  this  overplus  alone  that  main- 
tains the  fmuggling  trade. 

They  might*  in  adopting  this  principle, 
limit  the  right  of  fabrication,  or  the  ex- 
clufive  privilege  of  the  fale  of  fait,  to  the 
quantities  above  the  ordinary  confumption  ; 
and  in  order  to  execute  this  plan,  they 
ought  to  diftribute  annually,  to  the  vari- 
ous diftriâs  of  Britanny,  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  fait,  either  at  the  current  price,  or 
even  gratuitoufly  ;  this  proviflon  fhould  be 
diftributed  by  the  Mayor  and  municipal 
officers  in  the  towns,  or  by  the  Syndics  of 
the  country  parifhes,  proportionably  to  the 
hearths,  or  individuals,  and  under  perma- 
nent regulations  that  fhould  be  agreed  to 
before-hand.  There  are  already  feveral 
examples  of  a  fimikr  inftitution  in  fun- 
dry  privileged  places  of  the  kingdom,  and 
even  in  a  whole  province,  for  it  is  in  this 
manner  that  common  fait  is  diftributed 
throughout  Franche  Comté. 

To  put  a  flop  to  the  contraband  trade, 
the  quantity  diftributed  ought  to  be  rather 

lefs 
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lefs  than  the  ordinary  confumption,  and  as 
it  would  be  equally  divided  among  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Britanny,  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  difference  of  their  faculties,  it 
would  neceflarily  refult  from  fuch  an  ar- 
rangement, that  the  corifumption  of  the 
province  would  be  always  greater  than  the 
quantities  diftributed,  and  on  this  extraor- 
dinary confumption  only,  the  new  tax  mould 
be  collected. 

The  King  ought  to  prefer  a  gratuitous 
diftribution  to  the  diftrifts  of  Britanny  : 
this  indulgence,  though/  trifling  in  compa- 
rifon  with  the  very  low  price  of  fait  in 
that  province,  would,  neverthelefs,  be  a 
fmall  compenfation  to  the  confumers  for 
the  obligation  of  buying  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  livres  per  Cwt.  the  overplus  they 
might  want  above  the  diftributed  quantity. 
And  as  the  profits  accruing  01."  of  this 
part  of  the  confumption  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed fome  way  or  other,  in  alleviation 
of  the  other  burdens,  it  is  evident,  that 
the  expences  of  the  province  would  be 
no  more  augmented  by  this  plan  than  by 
the  preceding. 

The 
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The  diftribution  might  alfo,  without 
any  inconvenience,  be  rendered  a  little  more 
abundant  for  thofe  diftriâs  that  are  fartheft 
from  the  provinces  fubjeft  to  the  gabels, 
and  this  flight  favour  would  not  obftru£t 
the  views  of  government,  but  would  alfo  be 
confonant  to  equity,  becaufe  thefe  diftridts 
being  raoft  adjacent  to  the  fait  marfhes,  they 
feem  to  have  a  greater  right  to  a  more  free 
enjoyment  of  a  commodity  produced  fo 
near  them. 

It  will  undoubtedly  be  remarked,  that 
if  the  new  tax  on  fait  in  Britanny  is  only 
collected  on  the  coiifumption  of  the  quan- 
tities that  exceed  the  ftated  diftribution,  the 
produce  of  the  tax  will  be  very  much  redu- 
ced, and  the  other  contributions  of  the  pro- 
vince can  no  longer  be  leffened  in  the  pro- 
portion I  have  mentioned.  This  is  very  true  ; 
but  then,  the  a&ual  ftate  of  things  will  be 
much  lefs  altered.  However,  there  is  fuf- 
ficient  reafon  to  prefume,  that  there  would 
remain,  a  fum  equal  to  the  expences  of 
the  highways,  and  to  the  abolifhment  of 
perfonal  fervices  ;  and  then  the  people  would 
ftill  be  gainera  by  thefé  arrangements. 

Vol.  IL  D  There 
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There  is  one  general  objection,  which 
Britanny,  and  the  other  privileged  provin- 
ces might  ftart;  it  is,  that  no  new  tax  on 
fait  could  ever  be  fo  modified  as  to  be  exact- 
ly balanced  by  an  alleviation  of  their  other 
burdens,  equivalent  to  the  produce  of  fuch 
new  tax  ;  becaufe,  as  this  produce  would  ne~ 
ceffarily  be  in  proportion  to  the  confump- 
tion, after  the  eftablifhment  of  the  tax,  the 
privileged  provinces  would  by  no  means  be 
indemnified  for  the  obligation  of  confuming 
a  lcfs  quantity  of  fait,  on  account  of  its 
high  price.  This  objection  would  have 
much  lefs  force,  if  it  was  refolved  to  make 
the  distribution  to  the  various  diftridts  either 
grâtuitoufly,  or  at  the  actual  price  ;  as  thefe 
distributions  ought  however  to  be  fome- 
thing  lefs  than  the  ordinary  confumption, 
the  objection,  ftridtly  fpeaking,  would  ftill 
exift,  but  in  a  much  lefs  degree.  The  pro- 
vinces of  the  great  gabels  would,  as  I  have 
already  obferved,  be  in  an  in ti  rely  different 
pofition,  becaufe  the  reduction  of  the  price 
would  increafe  their  confumption  ;  but 
thefe  differences  are  what  would,  at  leaft  in 
one  refpect,  re-eftablifh  an  equality  between 
the  various  provinces; 

All 
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All  the  ideas  relative  to  Britanny,  that  I 
have  juft  explained,  were  to  be  the  bafis  of 
an  inftru&ive  memorial;  and  I  intended  to 
propofe  to  the  king  to  communicate  it  to 
the  ftates,  àt  the  firft  aflembly  which  mould 
have  been  held  after  the  ïîghing  the  preli- 
minaries of  peace.  This  is  a  neceffary  mea- 
fure,  in  order  to  open  a  conference  on  the 
fubjecV:  I  arri  of  opinion  that  it  would  have 
been  requifite  to  have  annexed  to  this  me- 
morial an  inftruction  for  the  king's  commii- 
faries,  which  inftrucliori  they  lhould  have 
been  authorifed  to  communicate  to  the 
ftates  :  for  the  more  apt  men  are  to  conceive 
fears,  or  fufpicions,  the  more  open  and  frank 
it  is  neceffary  to  fliew  ourfelves  )  it  is  by  fuf- 
fering  the  imagination  to  goaftray,  that  dif- 
ficulties are  created,  and  they  are  perpetu- 
ated by  deceit, 

I  shall  now  endeavour  tb  give  an  idea 
of  this  ïnftruétion,  nearly  as  I  had  conceiv- 
ed it.  I  neceffarily  adapted  it  to  the  fpirit 
of  the  adminiftration  of  the  finances  of  that 
time,  and  it  muft  not  be  forgotten,  that 
-this  fpirit  confided  in  great  franknefs,  and 
a  kind  of  fecurity  founded  on  the  impref- 
D  2  {ion 
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fion,  that  a  fimple  demonftration  of  re  a  fort- 
able  views,  and  a  ferious  refearch  after  the 
public  good,  ought  to  produce.  Neither 
muft  it  be  forgotten,  that  the  nation  feem- 
cd  to  confide  in  that  manner  of  directing  its 
affairs.  The  great  care  that  had  been  taken 
of  its  in  te  refis,  and  a  confiant  adherence  to 
every  engagement,  had  given  confiderable 
weight  in  the  public  opinion,  to  all  the  pro- 
rnifes  of  the  adminifiration  of  the  finances  ; 
fortunate  and  powerful  means  to  give  them 
confiftency,  and  to  divert  minifierial  lan- 
guage of  its  ufual  diffimulation  and  frivo- 
lity Î  It  would  be  out  of  my  power  to  give 
advice  applicable  to  any  other  kind  of  ad- 
minifiration ;  if  ever*  therefore,  one  mould 
be  appointed,  which  does  not  conform  to  the 
principles  I  have  juft  indicated,  it  will  un- 
doubtedly become  ileceflary  to  explain  the 
will  of  the  fovereign  in  another  manner,  or* 
perhaps  not*  to  undertake  any  operation 
that  may  require  the  fnpport  of  the  rea? 
confidence  of  the  nation. 


VJ.  \N 
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FLAN  OF  INSTRUCTION  FOR  THE  KINGS  COM- 
MISSARIES  DEPUTED  TO  THE  STATES  OF  BRI- 
TAIN Y. 

"  The  King  havjng  reftored  the  bleffiags 
of  peace  to  his  people,  has  nothing  more 
at  heart,  than  to  caufe  them  to  enjoy 
all  the  advantages  that  a  tranquil  admi- 
niftration  is  capable  of  procuring.  His 
majefty  having  attentively  confidered  the 
moft  important  branches  of  public  order, 
had  long  fince  taken  particular  notice  of 
the  evils  attached  to  the  legiflatiou  of 
the  gabels,  and  having  caufed  an  exact 
and  circumftantial  account  of  the  aflèff- 
ment  of  that  tax  in  his  kingdom  to  be 
prefented  to  him,  he  could  not  help  be- 
ing greatly  hurt  at  the  fight  of  all  the 
evils  that  are  the  unavoidable  confe- 
q\ience  of  the  immenfe  diyerfity  in  the 
price  of  fait.  To  render  this  diverfity 
more  ftriking,  his  Majefty  has  caufed  an 
exact  ftatement  to  be  made  of  it,  and  he 
has  ordered  it  to  be  fent  to  his  commif- 
faries  deputed  to  the  ftates.  His  Mini- 
fter  of  the  finances  fends  them  alfo,  bv 
his  orders,  a  ftatement  of  the  quantity  of 
D  3  "  feifures 
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"  feifures  occafioned  by  the  contraband 
"  trade  of  fait;  he  has  it  likewife  in  charge 
<'  to  tranfmit  them  an  account  of  the  num- 
"  ber  of  perfons  feized  yearly  as  fmugglers 
"  on  the  frontiers  of  Britanny*,    and  of 

"  the, 

*  It  appears  from  the  examinations  made,  in  confc- 
quence  of  the  orders  I  had  given  by  confent  of  the 
king,  that  the  fait  contraband  trade  occafioned  on  an 
annual  average  throughout  the  kingdom, 

3,700  feifures  within  doors. 
It  appears  "alfo,  that  there  have  been  arretted  yearly, 
on  the  highways,  and  in  other  places  ;  and  more  efpe- 
cially  in  the  direttorfhips  of  Laval  and  Angers,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Britanny, 

2,300  men. 

1,800  women. 

6,600  children. 

1,100  horfes. 

50  wheel  carriages. 
But  it  is  right  to  obferve,  that  the  greatefl  part  of  the 
women  and  children  who  are  on  this  lift,  were  releafed 
in  a  fhort  time,  as  their  punifhment  is  limited,  in  com- 
mon cafes,  to  confifcation,  and  a  mort  detention  :  but 
as  thefe  women  and  children  return  to  their  former 
habits,  it  appears  that  the  fame  individuals  are  {topped 
and  releafed  feveral  times  in  the  fame  year. 

The  number  of  men  fent  yearly  to  the  gallies  for 
fmuggling  fait  and  tobacco,   is  above  three  hundred; 

and 
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<< 


the  number  of  guards  and  revenue  offi- 
46  cers  annually  paid  to  watch  this  fîngle 
«<  branch  of  the  contraband  trade.  Laftly, 
"  His  Majefty  has  alfo  thought  fît  to  fend 
1*  to  his  commiflaries,  a  comparative  ftate- 
"  ment  of  the  fales  of  fait  in  thofe  parts  of 
"  his  kingdom  that  are  adjacent  to  Britan- 
<?  ny,  and  of  the  confumption  of  that  ar- 
"  tide  iq.  the  other  chftndts  qf  the  great 
*'  gabels. 

M  The  King  authorifes  his  commiflaries 
W  to  communicate  to  the  ftates  thefe  various 
<'  informations,  that  the  members  of  that 
**  aflembly  may  be  made  acquainted,  in  thtf 
"  cleareft  manner,  with  the  calamities  oc~ 
f*  cafioned  in  the  kingdom  by  the  variety 
"  in  the  price  of  fait,  with  the  melancho- 
ly ly  punifhments  that  are  its  confequence, 
ic  and  the  yearly  prejudice  done  to  the 
"  king's  revenue  by  the  contraband  trade 
H  exercifed  on  the  frontiers  of  Britanny  a- 
"  lone.     His  Majefty  is  peculiarly  anxious 

and  the  ufual  number  of  prifoncrs  is  from  feventeen  to 
eighteen  hundred. 

Tins  is  about  one-third  of  the  galley  flaves. 

D  4  «  on 
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*'  to  convince  the  ftates  of  this  province, 
"  that  it  is  from  the  abfolute  neccffity  of 
"  remedying,  in  an  efficacious  manner,  a- 

*  bufes  grown  intolerable,  that  he  has  been 
"  determined  to  take  a  ferious  part  in  this 
"  important  object. 

Undoubtedly,  his  Majefty  would  have 

*  given  the  preference  to  the  meafure  of 
"  granting  to  the  reft  of  his  kingdom,  the 
"  fame  advantages  as  Britanny  enjoys,  as 
"  being  the  moil  proper  means  of  red  re f- 
"  fing  the  evils  that  have  fo  fenfibly  affecT:- 
&  ed  him;  but  that  general  exemption 
"  would  deprive  the  king  of  a  revenue, 
"  which  amounts  at  pre  fen  t  to  near  iixty 
"  millions  ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  that  the 
^  ftate  of  his  finances  renders  it  abfolutely 
*;  impoffible  for  him  to  fuffer  fuch  a  dimi- 
nution, he  is  equally  convinced,  that  it 
would  almoft  be  impoffible  to  fupply  an 
equivalent  fum  by  new  taxes  ;  more  es- 
pecially, if  thefe  taxes  were  to  be  only 
fupportcd  by  the  provinces  fubjecl  to  the 
gabels,     where    the    imports    on   landed 

56  property  are  already  carried    to  a    very 

h  great  heighth.    This  fubftitution  would, 

5  *<  more 
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more  efpecially,  bear  very  heavy  on  the 
provinces   of  the    great    gabels,     which 
compofe  only  one-third  of  the  kingdom, 
and  where  the  tax  on  fait  brings  in  a  re- 
"  venue  of  forty  millions  to  the  King.  His 
"  Majefty  farther  confiders,  that  if  by  the 
"  adoption  of  new  regulations,  it  becomes 
unnqceflary  any  longer  to  have  recourfe 
to    the  numerous    precautions  that   are 
"  at  prefent  requifite  to  curb  the  contra- 
"  band  trade,  the  collection  of  the  tax  on 
"  fait  would  be  attended  with  fo  little  ex- 
M  pence,  that  it  would  be  very  imprudent 
"  for  the  King  to  give  up  a  very  confider- 
"  able  branch  of  his  revenue,   but  which 
"  would  then  be  collected  in  a  manner  im- 
*'  perceptible   to   the    contributaries,     and 
"  without  occasioning  an  exertion   of  the 
"  conftraints  and  feifiires  that  are  the  infe- 
"  parable  confequence  of  the  collection  of 
"  the  land-tax,  even  in  the  provinces  where 
*  that  impoft  is  afiefled  on  pofitive  prin- 
"  cipies, 

But  whilft  his  Majefty  interefts  himfelf 

m  the  alleviations  that  are  due  to  thofe  ge- 

"  neralities,  which  being  iuhjectcd  to  every 

ii  one 
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t1  one  of  the  imports,  are  neceffarily  the 
*'.moft  burdened,  he  is  defirous  alfo  to  ref- 
"  peel:  the  privileges  that  fome  of  his  pro- 
c'  vinces,  and  the  States  of  Britanny  in  par- 
4,6  ticular,  enjoy.  And  if  the  States  can, 
!'  without  any  real  prejudice  to  themfelves, 
"  concur  with  his  Majefty  in  the  important 
iC  end,  he  propofes  to  himfelf,  he  confi- 
'>c  dently  expects  from  their  wifdom,  their 
tc  patriotifm,  and  their  loyalty,  that  they 
<c  will  take  delight  in  fecpnding  his  benefi- 
lc  cent  views. 

"  The  King  has  taken  care  to  be  in- 
"  formed  of  the  diverfe  arrangements  that 
"  may  put  an  end  to  the  contraband  trade, 
"  and  to  all  its  confequent  calamities,  with- 
"  out  prejudice  to  his  province  of  Britan- 
"  ny.  His  Majefty  has  ordered  that  all 
"  thefe  ideas  mould  be  explained  in  a 
"  memorial,  which  has  been  tranfmitted 
**  to  his  commiflaries,  charging  them  at 
u  the  fame  time,  to  communicate  it  to 
16  the  States.  The  King  has  no  longer 
u  the  leaft  doubt  of  the  abfolute  neceffi- 
"  ty  of  making  fome  kind  of  alteration  in 
"  the  actual  ftate  of  things  ;  but  before  he 
4  deter- 
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? '  determines  on  the  choice  of  the  moft 
"  proper  means  to  execute  his  views,  he 
"  defires  to  be  enlightened  by  the  obfer- 
Sç  varions  of  the  States  of  Britanny.  This 
y  confidence  on  the  part  of  his  Majefty, 
"  his  circumfpe£tion  in  a  tranfadtion  to 
"  which  he  is  led  by  the  moft  powerful 
"  motives,  and  his  anxious  wifh  to  be 
"  able  to  conciliate  the  peculiar  conveni- 
"  ences  of  Britanny,  with  the  general  in- 
"  terefts  of  his  kingdom  ;  all  thefe  fenti- 
"  ments,  of  which  his  Majefty  gives  the 
"  moft  unequivocal  proofs  to  the  States, 
"  will  undoubtedly  excite  their  gratitude 
y  and  their  fenfibility.  As  Britanny  en- 
**  joys  an  immunity  for  the  commerce  of 
"  fait,  which  leaves  it  nothing  to  defire  on 
"  that  head,  it  is  only  by  reafonable  com- 
f?  penfations  that  it  can  be  indemnified  for 
"  an  alteration  on  that  object.  His  Ma- 
"  jefty  is  even  very  confcious  that  the  States 
"  cannot  find  themfelves  interefted,  by  a 
"  mere  calculation,  in  the  general  views  of 
"  reform,  in  which  he  is  earneftly  en- 
"  g^ged,  notwithftanding  that  calculation 
"  is  limited  to  the  principles  of  the  ftrifteft 
"  juftice,  and   to  the   careful   refcarch   of 

"  the 
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44  the  mildeft  modifications,  and  the  moft 
44  adapted  to  the  actual  ftate  of  things. 
44  But  can  they  be  infenfible  to  the  evils 
44  of  which  they  are  eye  witnèfïès  ?  Caii 
44  they  do  otherwife  than  wifli  that  an  end 
44  may  be  put  to  that  contraband  trade, 
44  which  unceaflngly  feducës  a  part  of  the 
44  inhabitants  of  Britanny,  from  thofe  oc~ 
44  cupations  that  are  the  fource  of  real 
44  riches,  and  makes  them  abandon  the 
44  certain  produce  of  an  honeft  induftry, 
44  for  the  hazardous  profits  of  a  criminal 
44  traffic  ?  Can  it  be  poffible  for  the  States 
<4  not  to  fet  an  infinite  value  on  the  de- 
44  ftruftion  of  that  fchool  of  depravity,  in 
44  which  young  people  learn  from  their 
44  infancy,  to  make  off  the  yoke  of  their 
44  duty,  and  to  make  a  jeft  of  thofe  prin- 
44  ciples,  which  are  the  firmeft  fupport  of 
44  public  order. 

Lastly,  if  Britanny,  which  is  alrea- 
44  dy  favoured  by  its  conftitutional  privi- 
44  leges,  cannot  really  participate  in  the  in- 
44  diligence  which  his  Majefty  propofes  to 
44  fhew  to  thofe  provinces  that  are  at  prefent 
44  charged  with  too  heavy  a  gabel-duty,  it 

44  will 
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will  not  render  the  States  indiffèrent  to 
the  beneficent  views  of  his  Majefty  ;  and 
they  will  rather  be  fenfible,  that  as  the 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom  enjoy  in 
common  all  the  civil  and  political  ad- 
vantages, which  are  the  refult  of  the 
profperity  of  the  State,  it  can  never  be 
juft  or  prudent  in  them,  to  confider 
themfelves  as  a  detached  party  in  the 
difcuffion  of  their  interefts:  his  Majefty, 
therefore,  convinced  of  the  generofity 
of  the  fentiments  of  the  States,  will  ac- 
quaint the  Commiflaries  appointed  by 
them,  with  his  general  views  on  the 
uniformity  of  the  price  of  fait,  and  the 
leflening  of  the  gabel-duties  in  the  pro- 
vinces where  that  tax  is  carried  to  an 
exceffive  height. 

"  If  it  fhould  fo  happen,  that  the  States 
xc  fhould  confider  the  abfolute  and  rigo- 
"  rous  maintenance  of  the  prefent  immu- 
"  nity  on  fait  in  Britanny,  as  an  effential 
'*  condition  of  the  conftitutive  laws  of  the 
"  province,  the  King's  commiffaries  may 
c'  eafily  convince  them,  that  the  formali- 
ties obfefved  by  his  Majefty  in  the  pre- 

"  fent 
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"  fent  procedure,  being  a  proof  of  his  con- 
u  Science,  no  alteration  that  mould  refult 
M  from  the  prefent  mode  of  negotiating 
"  with  them,  can  be  prejudicial  to  the 
"  privileges  of  Britanny  ;  but  that  they 
"  would  rather,  if  poffible,  acquire  frefh 
"  ftrength  from  their  being  rendered  con- 
"  fonant  to  the  general  good  of  the  king- 
cc  dom.  The  King  gives  himfelf  up  with 
"  confidence  to  the  hope  of  feeing  a  re- 
"  medy  applied,  under  his  reign,  to  a 
"  diforder  in  adminiftration,  the  unhappy 
46  confequences  of  which  are  known  to 
44  him.  The  fatisfacYibn  he  feels  would 
44  not  be  pure,  if  he  did  not  experience  on 
"  the  part  of  the  States  of  Britanny,  that 
44  zeal  and  earneftnefs,  which  ought  to  in- 
44  fpire  the  principal  communities  of  his 
44  kingdom,  on  the  view  of  plans  dictated 
44  by  a  regard  for  the  public  good  ; 
44  however,  the  King  has  not  the  leafl 
M  doubt  but  the  States  of  Britanny,  ftruck 
44  with  the  reafonablenefs  of  his  motives, 
44  will  be  very  eager  tô  fécond  views  fo 
44  worthy  of  their  regard,  and  which  con- 
44  cern  at  once  the  morals,  the  public  or- 

"  der, 
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46  der,      and     the    general    good    of    the. 
«  State." 

Such  is  nearly  the  idea  that  I  am  able 
to  give  of  the  inftruclion  that  was  to  be 
fent  with  a  memorial  in  which  the  various 
propofals  that  I  have  given  an  account  of, 
were  to  be  explained* 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  miftaken* 
but  it  appears  to  me,  that  fuch  a  free  dit- 
clofure  of  his  wifhes,  on  the  part  of  the 
King,  or  any  other  propofal  accompanied 
with  fo  much  opennefs  and  fincerity,  would 
produce  an  efficacious  impreffion  :  for  it  is 
when  men  are  aflèmbled  together  that  they 
offer  the  leaft  refiftance  to  the  force  of  great 
and  honeft  ideas  ;  then,  the  firft  emotions 
of  their  minds  influence  their  opinions,  in 
the  confederation  of  thofe  affairs  in  which 
ideas  of  morality  are  joined  to  the  calcula- 
tions of  felf-intereft,  thefe  firft  emotions 
2f<e  always  the  pureft. 

It  is  perhaps  doubtful,  whether,  inftead 
of  explaining  to  the  States  of  Britanny  the 
views  of  the  king  without  referve,  it  would 

UQt 
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not  be  more  prudent  to  be  fatisfied  with  hav- 
ingcommiflaries  appointed  by  the  States,  who 
mould  be  charged  to  enter  into  a  conference 
with  the  king's  minifters,  on  the  altera- 
tions which  the  actual  ftate  of  the  gabels  in 
the  kingdom  might  generally  require. 

I  own  I  cannot  fee  any  fufficiently  pow- 
erful motives  intirely  to  .reject  this  method; 
but  I  muit  obferve,  that  in  affairs  of  general 
concern,  and  on  which  the  public  opinion,  is 
rapidly  formed,  very  little  advantage  is  deriv- 
ed from  that  of  a  few  private  individuals  :  from 
the  moment  they  are  appointed,  the  fear  of 
being  thought  devoted  to  the  minifter  pof- 
feffes  them,  and  the  flighteft  report  to  their 
difadvantage  is  fufficient  to  render  them 
fufpecled.  This  would  not  be  the  cafe 
with  the  commiflaries  that  mould  be  ap- 
pointed, after  the  king  had  communicated 
to  the  ftates  his  various  views  ;  when  there 
mould  be  no  longer  any  ground  for  being 
alarmed,  men's  opinions  would  at  leaf!:  be 
divided,  and  thefe  commiflaries  would  then 
dare  to  follow  their  own  fentiments,  and 
not  be  afraid  to  give  a  full  explanation  of 
their  motives. 

The 
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The  king  having  always  had  reafon  to 
be  fatisfied  with  the  zeal  and  the  generous 
and  patriotic  fentiments  of  the  ftates  of  the 
province  of  Artois,  and  experience  having 
fhewn  that  they  are  guided  by  a  fpirit  of 
prudence  and  reflection,  I  fhould  advifethat 
the  fame  propofals  be  made  to  theiru  The 
price  of  fait  is  in  the  province  of  Artois* 
eight  livres  per  Cwt.\  the  intended  alterations 
would  therefore  be  lefs  confiderable  than  in 
Britanny,  and  the  means  of  making  this  ar- 
rangement more  eafy. 

These  firft  communications  made  either 
to  the  ftates  of  Britanny,  ortothofe  of  Ar- 
tois and  Flanders,  wrould  certainly  throw  a 
great  light  on  the  choice  to  be  made  of  the 
moft  convenient  meafures  to  accomplifh  the 
beneficent  views  of  the  king  without  dif- 
turbances  ;  and  as  the  reft  of  the  kingdom, 
which  is  deeply  interefted  in  the  execution 
of  fo  falutary  a  plan,  would  concur  to  its 
fuccefs,  by  the  ftrength  of  its  opinion,  go- 
vernment would,  on  its  very  outfet,  be  en- 
couraged to  proceed,  and  the  reform  of  the 
gabels  would  no  longer  to  appear  to  be  a  for- 
midable enterprife.    The  power  of  reafon  is 

Vol.  II.  E  fuch, 
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fuch,  that  thofe  who  govern  muft  have  very 
little  prudence  or  courage,  not  to  be  able  to 
make  it  conquer  every  obftach  •  and  if  we 
take  notice  uf  all  thole  confequential  errors, 
which  authority  commits  in  France,  and 
which  are  fo  {lightly  paflëd  over,  we  muft 
only  impute  to  indifference,  the  puiillani- 
mity  that  has  been  often  -  manifefted  when 
the  object  was  a  reform  pointed  out  by  com- 
mon fenfe,  and  earneftly  demanded  for  the 
general  good. 

PROVINCES  REDEEMED  FROM  THE  GABELS. 

As  the  arrangements  that  might  have 
been  made  for  Britanny  and  Artois,  with 
the  confent  of  the  ftates,  would  neceffarily 
have  thrown  a  great  light  on  the  propereft 
means  to  accomplifh  the  general  views  of 
government,  no  determined  plan  for  that 
part  of  the  kingdom  that  is  redeemed  from 
the  gabels  ought  to  have  been  fixed  on,  be- 
fore that  epocha;  but  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple would  have  been  the  fame  for  all  the 
privileged  provinces  ;  namely,  that  the  pro- 
duce of  the  new  tax  neceflary  to  raife  the 
price  of  fait  to  twenty  livres  per  Cwt.  ought 

to 
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to  be  employed  to  the  alleviation  of  thefe 
provinces  ;  and  the  abolifhment  of  perfonal 
fervice  ought  always  to  be  the  firft  opera- 
tion in  the  execution  of  this  plan. 

The  confumption  of  fait  in  the  redeemed 
provinces  being  already  fubje&ed  to  a  pretty 
heavy  fabrication-duty,  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  convoy  and  transport  on  the  river  Cha- 
rente, the  price  of  that  article  is  propor- 
tionate thereto  ;  the  general  increafe  of  the 
tax  to  twenty  livres  per  Cwt.  would  not 
therefore  be  fo  great  in  thefe  provinces  as  in 
Britanny.  It  may  alfo  be  obferved,  that 
that  part  of  the  kingdom  which  is  exempted 
from  the  tax  on  fait,  in  confequence  of 
having  redeemed  itfelf  from  it,  would  have 
fo  much  the  lefs  reafon  to  complain  of  any 
innovation  whatever,  as  the  fovereign,  for 
the  good  of  the  ftate,  might  certainly  re- 
quire of  them  a  much  lefs  lacrifice,  than 
that  which  was  made  to  their  particular  in- 
tereft,  at  the  time  when  they  were  exempt- 
ed from  the  general  import  of  the  gabels, 
by  paying  an  inftantaneous  contribution. 
But  their  prefent  fituation  wTould  fcarcely 
be  changed,  if  they  were  to  adopt  the  fécond 

E  2  plan 
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plan  of  reform,  which  I  explained  when  I 
was  upon  the  fubjeft  of  Britanny,  hecaufe 
the  tax  would  only  bear  on  the  overplus  of 
the  ordinary  confumption,  and  its  produce 
would  enable  government  to  diftribute  gra- 
tuitoufly,  or  at  leaft,  at  lower  rates  than 
the  actual  price,  a  quantity  nearly  equal  to 
the  common  confumption,  which  mould  be 
diftributed  to  each  parifh. 

The  redeemed  provinces  contain  only  a 
few  fmall  ones*  where  the  ftates  aflemble  ; 
it  is  therefore  principally  the  parliaments, 
and  the  courts  of  aids,  that  ought  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  juftice  and  the  importance  of 
the  new  arrangements:  and  no  modifica- 
tion,.no  precaution  whatever,  ought  to  be 
refufed,  that  might  be  required  for  the  per- 
fect fecurity  of  the  redeemed  provinces;  and 
it  would  undoubtedly  be  indifpenfable,  to 
give  all  neceflary  fan&ion  to  the  engage- 
ments made  by  the  king,  to  fecure  to  thefe 
provinces  the  confervatiou  of  their  privi- 
leges. 

Some  perfons  perhaps  will  fay  upon  this  ; 
'*'  So  much  care  not  to  offend,   and  fo  ma- 

"   ny 
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"  ny  conciliatory  meafures  taken  with  the 
*'  States  and  the  parliaments,  ferve  only  to 
"  degrade  authority:  the  king  muft  attend 
"  to  the  reports  of  his  minifters,  be  well 
**  convinced  of  what  is  propereft  for  the 
"  good  of  the  State;  and  then  give  his  or- 
*4  ders,  and  enforce  obedience."  Thefe 
general  and  abfokite  principles  are  almoft  al- 
ways  a  fource  of  errors  ;  there  are  cafes  un- 
doubtedly, and  they  are  the  moft  numerous, 
in  which  the  line  of  authority  is  fo  clearly 
traced,  that  it  muft  carefully  beware  of 
even  the  appearance  of  doubt  and  hefitation  ; 
but  there  are  alfo  ibme  occasions,  in  which 
prudence  and  the  nature  of  things  demand  a 
kind  of  concord  between  public  opinion  and 
the  will  of  the  fovereiffn  ;  and  then  it  is 
that  government  ought  to  think  itfelf  ve- 
ry fortunate  if  it  is  able  to  difperfe  alarms 
and  groundlefs  fufpicions,  by  rendering 
thofe  relpeftable  bodies  that  have  an  influ- 
ence over  the  public  confidence,  partakers 
of  its  ideas,  and  its  defigns.  Authority  ought 
undoubtedly  to  be  difplayed  in  fupport  of 
reafon;  but  the  minifters  who  fhould  be 
moft  certain  of  the  ufefulnefs  of  their  views, 
ought  ftill  carefully  to  avoid  acts  of  vio- 
E  3  lencc 
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lence  in  their  execution  ;  for  dcfpotic  forms 
being  what  are  moil:  readily  conceived  and 
imitated  in  adminift ration,  there  would  be 
great  reaion  to  fear  that  thofe  meafures  for 
which  a  precedent  had  been  once  given, 
would  at  other  times  be  employed  to  ef- 
tablim  errors,  or  falfe  fyftems,  or  perhaps 
even  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  ideas. 

I  therefore  believe,  that  a  moderate 
cxercife  of  power,  is  the  peculiar  charac- 
teriftic  of  a  prudent  and  paternal  adminif- 
tration.  Such  an  adminiftration  will  not 
refufe,,  on  every  great  change  or  important 
innovation,  to  be  folicitous  about  the  means 
of  conciliation,  and  the  temperaments  heft 
adapted  to  men  and  circumftances.  It  will 
not  he  fatisfied  with  commanding,  it  will 
alfo  defire  to  guide  public  opinion,  and  to 
enlighten  men's  minds,  in  order  to  leflen 
the  neceffity  of  force  and  conftraint.  It 
will  make  allowances  for  the  effects  of 
paffion  and  of  ignorance,  and  will  not  dif- 
dain  to  mew  them  ibme  indulgence.  In 
fhort,  even  moderating  its  own  zeal  for  the 
public  good,  and  its  too  great  defire  of 
renown,  it  will  truft  to  time,  and  not  at- 
tempt 
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tempt  to  fow  and  to  reap  in  the  fame  day. 
I  will  even  aflèrt,  and  this  obfervation  de- 
ferves  to  be  noticed  ;  that  minifters,  who 
in  public  affairs  are  guided  folely  by  au- 
thority, limit  by  that  means,  the  influence 
of  the  Sovereign  ;  for  whilft  they  difdain 
to  prepare  men's  minds,  and  to  look  for 
their  concurrence  ;  and  whilft  they  confi- 
der  the  minifterial  office,  with  refpecl:  to 
every  plan  of  adminiftration,  as  the  fym- 
bol  of  and  vefted  with  the  monarchial 
power,  they  will,  unknown  to  any  one, 
renounce  all  ufeful  defigns,  as  foon  as  they 
find  that  authority  alone  is  not  fufficient 
for  their  execution,  and  by  thus  retrain- 
ing the  will  of  the  Sovereign  to  the  nar- 
row circle  of  common  and  particular  ob- 
jects, they  will  themfelves  conceive,  and 
inipire  others,  with  an  imperfect  idea  of 
the  grandeur  and  powrer  of  the  Mo-' 
narch. 

It  was  from  a  conviftion  of  thefe  prin- 
ciples that  I  looked  to  the  extenfion  of  the 
provincial  adminiftrations  for  great  fup- 
port  in  the  execution  of  the  reform  of  the 
gabels  ;  but  the  obftacles  that  this  plan  has 
E  4  met 
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met  with,  ought  not  to  prevent  the  exe^ 
cution  of  the  other  improvements  I  prepared, 
and  which  1  have  here  explained.  The  pub-. 
lie  good  is  like  an  extenfive  plain,  which 
muft  be  defended  from  poll:  to  poft,  and  if 
the  means  fhould  prove  deficient  in  the 
hands  of  the  minifters  of  the  prefent  day, 
which  however  is  not  to  be  feared,  if  the 
King's  intentions  are  feconded,  the  next 
generation  ought  to  enter  the  lifts;  there 
can  exift  no  prefcription  for  ufeful  ideas, 
fortitude  may  fucceed  dejeâion,  know- 
ledge ignorance,  and  an  ardent  zeal  for  the 
public  good,  to  the  lethargy  of  indifference. 

PROVINCES    OF    THE    LITTLE    GABELS. 

There  would  not  be  any  important  al- 
terations to  make  in  the  little  gabels  col* 
îeétively  viewed,  in  order  to  eftablifh  a 
rate  for  the  fale  of  fait,  which  fhould  pre- 
vent every  fpecies  of  contraband  :  the  re- 
deemed provinces  are  thofe  which  fmuggle 
the  greateft  quantities  of  that  article,  and 
as  we  have  feen  that  the  price  would  there 
be  railed  to  twenty  livres  per  Cwt.  it  would 
be   fuffiçient    to  eftablifh    a   proportionate 

rate 
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rate  in  the  parts  of  the  provinces  of  the 
little  gabels,  that  are  adjacent  to  the  re- 
deemed, and  to  increafe  it  a  little,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  at  a  greater  diftance  from 
the  frontiers  ;  it  might  alfo  be  augmented 
ftill  more  in  the  towns,  conformably  to 
what  has  already  been  pointed  out  for  the 
great  gabels.  The  common  refult  of  the 
fales  would  alio  be  twenty-five  livres  per 
Cwt.  and  as  the  medium  price  of  fait  in 
the  little  gabels  is  at  prêtent  thirty-three 
livres  ten  fous,  the  decreafe  wTould  be  eight 
livres  ten  fous  per  Cwt.  The  fales  amount 
in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  five  hun- 
dred and  forty  thoufand  Cwt.  fo  that  the 
diminution  of  the  produce  would  be  about 
four  million  five  hundred  thoufand  livres. 

The  confumption  is  at  prefent  eleven 
pounds  three  quarters  for  each  individual  ; 
and  if  we  eftimate  it  as  we  have  done  for 
the  great  gabels,  at  thirteen  pounds  one- 
fixth,  its  augmentation  will  be  of  one 
pound  five-twelfths  for  each  individual. 

This  eftimated  increafe  of  the  confump- 
tion will  appear  moderate,  not  fo  much  on 

account 
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account  of  the  reduction  of  the  price,  as  of 
fhe  effect  which  muff  he  produced  by  the- 
deftruction  of  the  contraband  trade,  both 
of  that  which  is  carried  on  by  the  redeem- 
ed provinces,  and  of  that  which  is  occa- 
fioned  by  the  difference  of  the  prices  with- 
in  thé  diftricts  of  the  little  gabels. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  this  increafe  of  con- 
fumption  of  one  pound  five-twelfths  for 
each  individual,  on  a  population  of  four 
millions  fix  hundred  thoufand  fouls,  will 
yield  an  augmentation  of  fixty-five  thou- 
iand  Cwt.  and  its  produce  in  money  will 
be  one  million,  fix  hundred  thoufand  li- 
vres, at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  livres  per 
Cwt. 

This  fum  deducted  from  four  millions 
five  hundred  thoufand  livres  wrill  reduce  the 
lofs  fuftained  by  the  revenue,  to  two  mil- 
lions nine  hundred  thoufand  livres  ;  an  ob- 
ject too  inconfiderable  to  occafion  much 
concern  about  the  means  of  replacing  it. 

Neither  would  there  be  any  great  dif- 
ficulties    in   the    internal   arrangement  of 

the 
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the  little  gabels  :  the  price  of  fait  is  fome- 
what  different  in  fome  provinces;  but  the 
difparities  that  might  occafion  any  abufes, 
would  be  the  eafier  corrected  in  each  pro- 
vince, from  the  principles  that  mould  be 
adopted  to  equalize  that  price  in  all  the 
larger  fubdiviiions  of  the  gabels.  Thus, 
fuppofing  it  neceflary,  in  order  to  eftablifh 
an  uniform  regulation,  that  the  price  of  fait 
fhould  be  raifed  to  twenty-five  livres,  in 
a  province  where  the  current  price  is  only 
twenty,  a  proportionate  diminution  ought 
to  be  made  on  the  taxes  ;  and  the  inverfe 
arrangement  ought  to  take  place,  in  a  pro- 
vince, where  the  price  is  thirty  livres,  by 
reducing  it  to  twenty-five.  It  would  ap- 
pear rather  too  minute  to  give  a  recapitu- 
lation of  all  thefe  particulars,  I  (hall  there- 
fore only  obferve,  that  an  invariable  af- 
ferment of  the  land-tax  in  each  genera- 
lity, will  give  great  facilities  to  the  exe- 
cution of  all  the  equalizing  plans  I  have 
pointed  out.  In  facT:,  if  government  had 
formerly  declared,  that  upon  raifing  the 
price  of  fait  five  livres  in  any  generality, 
the  land-tax  would  be  leflened  in  propor- 
tion,    very  little   credit  would  have    been 

given 
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given  to  this  declaration,  becaufe  it  was 
known  that  the  yearly  rate  of  the  land- 
tax  depended  on  the  will  of  the  council, 
interpreted  by  the  minifter  of  the  finan- 
ces. But  at  prefent,  that  this  tax  cannot 
be  augmented  without  the  promulgation 
of  a  law  regiftered  in  the  fupreme 
courts,  its  proportion  is  fixed  on  a  perma- 
nent bafis,  as  pofitive  as  that  of  any  other 
contribution.  Thus  it  is  that  franknefs 
and  integrity  will  almoft  always  fmooth 
the  paths  of  adminiftration  ;  it  is  diffi- 
dence and  oblcurity  alone,  that  raiie  ob- 
ftacles  to  the  tranlafting  of  public  af- 
fairs; guide  the  fteps  of  men,  infpire  them 
with  confidence,  and  be  faithful  to  your 
engagements,  and  the  opinions  of  the  pub- 
lic will  become  your  fupport,  and  your 
firmeft  reliance. 

It  muft  have  been  obferved,  that  I  do 
not  propofe  that  the  provinces  of  the  lit- 
tle gabels  mould  be  benefited  by  any  part 
of  the  favings  that  would  be  produced  by 
an  equality  in  the  price  of  fait.  I  allot 
the  whole  of  the  favings  to  the  alleviation 
of  the   burdens    of  the    provinces    of  the 

5  §reaC 
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great  gabels,  becaufe  it  is  both  equitable 
and  prudent  to  leflen  the  difparity  between 
the  provinces,  when  it  can  be  done,  with- 
out infringing  the  privileges  of  any  one. 

This  faving  of  charges,  according  to 
my  eftimation,  will  appear  very  fmall  ; 
this  is  therefore  the  place  to  give  fome  in- 
formations on  this  fubjecl.  The  principal 
oeconomy  can  only  coniift  in  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  the  land-waiters  and  officers  ap- 
pointed to  prevent  the  fmuggling  from  one 
province  to  another,  occafioned  by  the 
difparity  in  the  price  of  fait,  and  the  ex- 
pence  of  this  branch  of  the  revenue  offi- 
cers cannot  be  eftimated  at  two  millions*'. 

i< 

*  The  whole  corps  of  brigades  appointed  to  prevent 
the  contraband  trade,  is  at  prefent  compol'ed,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  of  upwards  of  twenty-three  thou- 
land  men. 

The  expence  muft  be  eight  millions  three  or  four 
hundred  thoufand  livres  ;  but  thefe  brigades  are  em- 
ployed both  to  guard  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom 
againft  the  foreign  fmugglers,  and  againfl  that  contra- 
band trade  of  fait,  tobacco,  and  other  merchandifes 
liable  to   toll-duties,  which  is  carried  on  between  the 

provinces 
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It  is  therefore,  under  the  fuppofi  tion  that  fome 
diminutions  are  made  oh  the  other  charges 
of  adminiftration  at  Paris  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces, that  I  eftimated  the  totality  of  the 
favings  at  about  three  millions;  and  I  even 
doubt,  whether  they  rife  fo  high.  An  ob- 
jection may  however  be  made  to  this  :  it 
may  be  faid,  the  plan  of  reform  is  im- 
perfect, and  for  that  reafon,  the  favings 
are  not  more  confiderable  ;  for  if  the  com- 
merce of  fait  was  entirely  free  in  all  the 
provinces  now  fubject  to  the  gabels,  and 
if  they  were  fatisfied  with  levying  a  duty 
on  that  article,  on  its  extraction  at  the 
fait  marfhes,  every  expence  for  purchafe, 
tranfport,  houfing,  and  meafuring,  and  all 
the  falaries  of  the  directors,  receivers  and 
comptrollers  of  the  gabels,  would  be  in- 
tirely  faved,  or  at  leaft,  the  charges  would 
be  limited  to  the  infpection  of  the  fait  marfh- 
es, to  the  falaries  of  thofe  appointed  for  the 
collection  of  the  duty,  and  for  the  preven- 

provinces.  It  muft  therefore  be  underftood,  that  the 
uniformity  in  the  price  of  fait  will  only  occafion  a 
partial  faving  in  the  charges  of  prevention;  but  it 
would  be  greater  if  the  other  internal  difparitics  on 
tobacco  and  tranfport  duties  were  alfo  abolilhed. 

tion 
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tion  of  fmuggling  on  the  frontiers  ;  which 
laft  charge  is  already  neceflary  for  tobac- 
co and  other  foreign  merchandifes  liable 
to  entering  duties. 

These  obfervations,  at  firft  fight  appear 
to  be  very  juû;  in  fact,  the  totality  of 
the  charges,  on  a  confumption  of  one 
million  feven  hundred  thoufand  Ctvt.  ill 
the  provinces  both  of  the  great  and  little 
gabels,  cannot  be  lefs  than  twelve  mil- 
lions livres  ;  *  let  it  be  granted  that  they 
will  not  exceed  two  millions,  if  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  gabels  collected  only  a 
duty  on  the  extraction  at  the  fait  marfhes; 
the  difference  in  the  charges  will  be  lefs 
by  ten  millions. 

The  anfwer  is  very  fimple;  this  dimi- 
nution of   charges,    or  an    equivalent    in- 


*  Seven  million  fix  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
livres  for  purchafe,  commiffion,  meafurement,  tranf- 
port  and  freight,  at  the  rate  of  four  livres  ten  fous  per 

Cwt. 

About  four  million  four  hundred  thoufand  livres, 
for  the  other  expences  of  management. 

creafe 
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creafe  of  the  taxes  would  be  equally  one^ 
rous  to  the  people:  for  the  price  of  fait 
would  be  increafed  to  the  confumers,  by 
the  charges  of  purchafe,  commiffion,  tran- 
fport, freight,  and  the  benefits  made  by 
the  traders:  we  are  therefore  to  examine 
whether  thefe  charges  would  amount  col* 
lecYively  to  the  fum  of  ten  millions,  which 
we  have  given  as  the  refult  of  the  favings 
that  might  be  made  by  totally  renouncing 
the  excluiive  lale  of  that  article. 

The  price  of  fait  in  the  marfhes  of  the 
ocean  and  the  Mediterranean,  the  com- 
miffion on  the  purchafe,  the  charges  for 
meafuring  and  flowing  in  the  mips,  the 
freight  and  land  tranfport,  coft  the  Farmers- 
General  altogether,  about  four  livres  ten 
ibus  per  Cwt.  *  1  doubt  whether  the  môft 
expert  merchants   could    make   any    fenfi-* 

*  There  Was  a  reduction  made  in  the  charges  of 
tranfport  in  the  laft  leafes  made  under  my  adminiftra- 
tton,  and  this  reduction  was  due  to  the  fuppreffion  of 
patronage,  and  to  the  liberty  that  was  granted  to  the 
Farmers-General,  of  chufing  among  the  contractors 
worthy  of  confidence,  thofe  who  mould  offer  the^moll 
favourable  conditions. 

ble 
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ble  favings  on  the  totality  of  thefe  charges  ; 
for  it  mu  ft  be  remembered,  that  the  fait  made 
on  the  coafts  of  the  ocean  muft  be  tranfported 
from  the  fait  marfhes  of  Saintonge,  to 
the  very  furthermoft  extremities  of  Cham- 
paign ;  and  thofe  of  the  Mediterranean, 
from  Lower  Languedoc,  as  far  as  Macon- 
hois  and  the  highlands  of  Dauphiné. 

Now,  if  we  add  only  one  livre  ten  fous 
per  CwU  to  thefe  firft  charges,  both  for  the 
other  expences  and  the  profit  of  the  mer- 
chants, the  price  will  be  fix  livres,  and 
it  will  amount  to  ten  millions,  two  hundred 
thoufand  livres,  on  one  million,  feven  hun- 
dred thou  land   CwU 

Thus  the  favings  which  the  King  would 
make  by  commuting  the  gabel-duty  into  a 
tax  payable  on  the  fabrication  at  the  fait 
marfhes,  would  be  an  additional  charge  to 
the  people;  and  if  the  Sovereign  lefiened 
the  duty  in  proportion  to  thefe  favings, 
his  revenue  would  remain  the  fame. 

The  profit  of  the  merchants,    which  I 

have  eftimated  at  one  livre  ten  fous  per  CwU 

Vol.  IL  F  would 
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would  moft  likely  be  greater;  for  it  mud 
not  be  forgotten,  that  the  advances  made 
by  thofe  who  mould  buy  at  the  fait  marin- 
es, would  not  confift  alone  in  the  price,  and 
in  the  expences  of  freight  and  tranfport  of 
fait;  there  would  be  alfo  added,  the  duty 
impofed  by  the  king  on  the  extraction  from 
the  fait  marines  :  we  muft  alio  obferve,  that 
the  wafte,  which  is  but  a  triflng  objecl 
for  the  General-Farm,  becaufe  they  in- 
clude it  in  the  eftimate  of  the  firft  coft  of 
the  article,  and  in  the  charges  of  tranfport, 
would  become  a  confiderable  one  for  the 
merchants,  from  the  heavy  duty  they  would 
pay  :  in  mort,  it  is  impoffible  to  forefee 
what  an  inftantaneous  rife  fpeculations  and 
monopolies  would  fometimes  produce.  This 
is  not  experienced,  it  is  true,  in  the  free 
and  redeemed  provinces,  which  include 
above  one  third  of  the  kingdom,  and  where 
the  commerce  of  fait  is  open  to  every  one; 
but  thefe  provinces  are  for  the  moft  part  fi- 
tuated  near  the  fait  marines,  and.  all  the 
fpeculations  of  fmugglers  tend  towards  the 
provinces  ofthegabels:  and  the  quantities 
that  are  yearly  referved  for  the  General-Farm 
hinder  too  great  an  exportation  from  taking 
i  place. 
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place.  But  if  the  commerce  of  fait  was  free 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  if  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  fait  marfhes  had  it  in  their 
power  to  favour  the  fpeculators,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  fet  bounds  to  their  cupidity. 
It  muft  be  remarked,  that  the  whole  quan- 
tity neceffary  for  one  year's  confumption  of 
the  kingdom,  might  be  purchafed  for  about 
one  million,  five  hundred  thoufand  livres, 
and  the  annals  of  commerce  offer  prece-. 
dents  of  monopolies  that  required  ten  times 
that  fum. 

Shall  it  be  faid,  to  combat  thefe  obfer- 
vations,  that  liberty  indemnifies  for  all,  and 
that  we  muft  not  regret  the  advantages  that 
are  enjoyed  by  commerce  ?  but  fuch  an  o- 
pinion  is  founded  folely  on  the  importance 
of  certain  words  :  commerce  is  ufeful  to  a 
ftate,  when  its  intercourfes  with  foreigners 
promotes  the  interefts  of  the  nation,  and 
when  it  watches  over  the  wants  of  one  part 
of  the  kingdom,  to  pour  fpeedily  into  it,  the 
overplus  of  another  :  now,  as  thefe  are  its 
ordinary  funftions,  it  is  become  a  general 
idea  that  the  profits  of  commerce  are  ftri£t- 
\y  conne&ed  with  theprofperity  of  the  ftate  ; 
F  2  and 
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and  this  idea  hinders   our  attending  to   the 
various  exceptions  to  this  principle.     How* 
ever,  without  deviating  from  the  fubjeel:  I 
am  upon   at   prefent,  it  is  clear,  that  the 
purchafe  of  fait  at  the  fait  marflies,  and  the 
retail-fale  of  this  commodity  in  the  interior 
of  the  kingdom  requiring  no  peculiar  capa- 
city, it  is  indifferent  to  the  nation,  whether 
the  emoluments  are  gained  by  merchants, 
or  by  public  men,  who  are  neverthelefs  citi- 
zens of  the  ftate  :  and  all  that  interefts  the 
confumer  is,  that  thefe  emoluments  be  not 
too  high,  and  that  they  may  purchafe  the 
commodity  at  the  moft  moderate  price,  ex- 
clufive  of  the   import,  and  without  being 
deceived  in  the  weight,  the  meafure,  and 
the  quality. 

We  muft  laftly  obferve,  that  the  collec- 
tion of  the  duty  upon  fait,  on  its  fabrication 
at  the  fait  marfhes,  and  the  abolifhment 
of  the  exclufive  privilege,  would  fubftitute 
a  numerous  competion  of  purchafers  in  the 
place  of  the  operations  of  a  fingle  admi- 
nistration: this  competition  would  perhaps 
imperceptibly  raife  the  price  to  fuch  a  degree, 
as  would  amount  to  a  prohibition  on  the  exte- 
rior 
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rior  commerce  of  that  commodity.  Gene- 
rally fpeaking,  I  do  not  believe  the  collec- 
tion of  the  king's  revenue  on  fait  fold  in  an 
exclufive,  but  regular  manner,  is  more  bur- 
denfome  to  the  people,  than  the  collection 
of  a  proportionate  impofl  levied  at  the  fait 
marfhes;  neither  do  I  believe,  that  the 
difference  between  thefe  two  methods  is  fuf- 
ficiently  important  to  juftify  the  rejection 
of  the  moft  fimple  form,  if  the  arrange- 
ments of  adminiflration  for  the  diflribution 
of  fait  in  the  greateft  part  of  the  kingdom 
did  not  exifl,  or  had  not  been  perfe&ed  by 
time.  I  fhould  then  point  out  as  inconve 
niences  of  thefe  arrangements,  the  effect  of 
opinion  which  always  refults  from  every 
increafe  of  formalities  in  the  fifcal  admini- 
flration, the  ideas  of  ufurpation  which  are 
joined  to  the  eftimation  made  of  its  benefits, 
and  the  impreffion  produced  by  the  trifling 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  revenue  officers  of 
a  royal  adminiflration,  which  privileges, 
though  infinitely  reduced  at  prefent,  and  ve-* 
ry  inconfiderable  collectively  taken,  never^ 
thelefs  keep  up  a  fpirit  of  jealoufy, 

F  3  However, 
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However,  in  the  mid  ft  of  thefe  various 
confederations,  which  I  offer  with  the  ftricl:- 
eft  impartiality,  there  occurs  a  reflection, 
which  I  believe  merits  our  attention,  name- 
ly, that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  abolifh 
all  the  interior  management  of  the  gabels, 
without  having  feen  what  fuccefs  the  new 
arrangements  taken  for  the  free  and  redeem- 
ed provinces  might  have,  even  fuppofing 
that  it  is  propofed  to  eftablifh  a  perfect  free- 
dom for  the  commerce  of  fait  throughout 
the  kingdom.  The  exclufive  fale  not  only 
mews  to  what  pitch  the  fmuggling  trade  is 
carried,  but  alfo  indicates  in  what  places; 
and  the  above  precaution  would  undoubted- 
ly be  neceffary  until  the  confequences  of  a 
firft  important  innovation  were  well  afcer- 
tained.  This  is  the  proper  place  to  point 
out  a  tranfitory,  but  very  great  difficulty, 
which  is  infeparable  from  every  fyftem  of 
reform,  viz.  that  as  foon  as  the  fpeculators 
mould  forefee  the  moment  when  the  com- 
merce of  ia.lt  would  be  made  more  free,  they 
would  lay  in  great  provifions,  bought  in  the 
free  and  redeemed  provinces,  and  fpread 
them  through  all  the  reft  of  the  kingdom, 
at    the    time    when    the    precautions    that 

are 
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are  now  obferved  mould  no  longer  exift. 
And  as  thefe  purchafes  on  their  part  would 
have  been  made  before  the  eftablifhment  of 
any  duty  on  the  fabrication  at  the  fait  marlh- 
es,  the  king's  revenue  might  experience  a 
great  diminution,  during  the  firft  year  of 
the  reform.  This  traniîtory  inconvenience 
could  only  be  remedied  by  a  timely  laying 
in  a  fufficient  provifion,  on  the  king's  ac- 
count, to  render  the  fpeculations  more  dif- 
ficult ;  fome  other  precautions  mould  be  ne- 
ceflarily  joined  to  this,  but  it  would  be 
needful  to  take  previous  meafures  with  the 
States  of  Britanny  :  and  the  inconveniencies 
that  are  unavoidable  in  every  tranfition  from 
one  conftitution  to  another,  would  be  much 
more  confiderable,  if  they  were  to  abolifh  at 
the  fame  time  the  excluflve  privilege  of  fale, 
that  is  at  prefent  eftablifhed  in  the  provin- 
ces of  the  gabels.  Be  this  as  it  may  ;  whe- 
ther the  deftruclion  of  the  contraband  trade 
would  be  the  confequence  of  the  general 
liberty  of  the  commerce  of  fait,  or  of  the 
uniformity  of  the  price  of  that  commodity, 
by  either  of  the  arrangements  which  I  have 
indicated,  the  reform  the  moft  effential  to 
public  order,  will  neverthelefs  be  accom- 
F  4  plifhed. 
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plifhed.  And  as  the  fundamental  principles 
that  I  have  laid  down,  either  for  conciliatory 
meafures  with  the  privileged  provinces,  or 
for  their  indemnity,  are  equally  applicable  to 
the-  .afferent  fyftems,  I  fhall  not  make  cal- 
culations for  every  hypothefis  that  might 
be  advanced,  and  the  greatefr.  part  of  which 
could  be  no  more  than  a  fimple  modifica- 
tion of  the  various  ideas  that  I  have  given. 
It  may  already  be  thought  that  I  have 
launched  too  far  into  particulars  :  but  how 
could  general  or  fuperficial  ideas  alone  be  of 
any  utility  on  fuch  a  fubjeel  :  I  am  aware, 
that  even  the  moft  neceffary  difcuffion  will 
often  difguft  the  majority  of  readers,  if  it 
requires  any  attention  ;  and  that  it  is  then 
left  to  the  critics,  whofe  patience  is  longer 
kept  up,  becaufe  they  think  themfelves  in- 
demnified, whenever  they  can  difcover  an 
error,  an  omiffion,  or  an  objecl  of  cenfure  ; 
I  fhall  even  obferve  on  this  occafion,  that 
the  more  a  fubject  is  fimplified  by  order  and 
regularity,  the  eafier  it  is  for  them  to  make 
thofe  difcoveries  ;  fo  that  very  often  it  is  to 
our  difadvantage  to  take  fo  much  pains  to 
give  a  clear  idea  of  our  meaning  ;  but  this 
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is  not  the  cafe  when  we  have  it  in  view  to 
propagate  the  knowledge  of  ufeful  truths. 


PROVINCES   OF   THE   SALT  PITS,    AND   OF    QUART- 
BOUILLON. 

The  average  price  of  fait  in  the  provinces 
of  the  fait  pits,  always  proportionate  to  the 
produce  of  the  general  fajes,  and  of  the  re- 
tailed quantities,  is  at  prefent  twenty-one 
livres  per  Cwt.  but  there  are  great  differ-» 
ences  in  the  various  provinces  :  thus,  if 
they  were  all  to  be  included  in  the  plan  of 
general  uniformity,  there  would  be  a  re^ 
placement  to  be  made  by  fome  other  tax  in 
Lorrain,  and  the  three  Bifhopricks,  where 
the  aftual  price  of  fait  would  be  leffened, 
and  on  the  other  part,  there  would  be  com- 
penfations  to  be  granted  to  Alfaçe  an4 
Franche-comté. 

The  modification  to  be  applied  to  this 
laft  province  would  be  infinitely  fimple  :  a 
certain  quantity  of  fait  is  at  prefent  diftri- 
buted  among  the  feveral  diftri&s  at  the  rate 
of  ten  livres  per  Cwt.  and  the  overplus,  be- 
yond the  confumption,  was  fold  by  the-Ge- 

neral 
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neral-Farm  at  fifteen  livres  per  Cwt.  be- 
fore the  new  addition  of  a  twentieth,  and 
very  probably  at  about  fixteen  livres,  fince 
that  time.  We  may  then  obferve,  that  it 
would  fuffice  to  reduce,  in  a  reafonable  pro- 
portion, the  price  of  the  quantities  diftri- 
buted  to  the  diftricts,  and  to  raife  the  over- 
plus to  twenty-five  livres,  to  eftablifh  an 
equality  with  the  other  provinces  fubjecT:  to 
the  gabels.  It  would  be  neceffary  to  found 
the  Parliament  of  Franche-comté  on  thefe 
various  arrangements,  and  demonftrate  in 
the  moft  evident  manner,  that  the  king,  far 
from  defiring  to  be  the  gainer  by  fuch  alte- 
rations, would  even  con  fen t  to  a  diminu- 
tion of  his  revenue,  to  eftablifh  an  univerfal 
regulation,  which  effentially  interefts  his 
juftice,  and  the  general  views  of  admini- 
ftration. 

An  arrangement  nearly  fimilar  to  that  for 
Franche- Comté,  might  be  introduced  in 
Alface,  and  as  this  province  is  more  fa- 
voured at  prefent  than  the  other,  they 
might  diftribute  gratuitoufly,  a  certain  de- 
termined quantity  of  fait,  that  no  altera- 
tion might  be  made  in  its  fituation. 

The 
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The  fame  arguments  would  be  applica- 
ble to  the  county  of  quart -bouillon  in  Nor- 
mandy :  and  laftly,  there  would  be  no  al- 
teration to  make  in  what  is  pradtifed  in  fe-. 
veral  free  places,  fituated  in  the  midft  of 
the  great  and  little  gabels,  as  there  is  a 
certain  quantity  of  fait  diftributed  in 
them,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  in- 
habitants. 

I  pass  flightly  over  thefe  trifling  in- 
formations, that  this  part  of  my  work  may 
not  be  too  much  lengthened;  befides,  the 
fame  principles,  and  the  fame  balls  of  cal- 
culation are  every  where  applied  to  fimilar 
objects. 

I  shall  however  conclude  this  fubjed, 
by  one  general  obfervation,  which  is,  that 
the  inequality  in  the  price  of  fait  in  the 
kingdom  is  fo  confecrated  by  length  of 
time,  and  fo  diverfified,  that  we  muft  not 
expeâ:  to  attain  univerfal  improvement, 
and  more  efpecially  to  reach  perfection 
without  fome  inconveniencies,  and  tranfi- 
tory  obftacles:  however,  it  is  fo  defirable 
a   benefit,    and  fo  plainly  pointed  out   by 

the 
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the  fimple  light  of  reafon,  that  it  will 
perhaps,  fome  day  or  other,  he  taken  kind- 
ly of  me,  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  fmooth 
the  path  of  administration,  have  dared  to 
draw  the  line  through  that  labyrinth  of 
laws  and  cuftoms,  in  which  it  is  fo  eafy 
to  be  bewildered,  and  in  the  midtt  of  that 
conflict  of  various  interefts,  which  are  fo 
eafily  wounded  even  with  the  mod:  pure 
intentions.  But  of  what  confequence  to 
me  is  the  good  opinion,  or  the  gratitude 
I  may  be  entitled  to  !  what  a  trifling  confix 
deration,  in  comparifon  of  the  great  ob-» 
jeel  in  which  I  would  intereft  every  heart, 
and  every  mind/  We  have  long  enough 
lived  under  very  impolitic  and  barbarous 
financial  laws;  thoufands  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  have  been  long  enough  expofed  to 
the  continual  incitements  of  cupidity  ;  the 
prifons  and  the  galleys  have  been  long 
enough  filled  with  wretches,  whofe  firft 
knowledge  of  the  fault  they  have  committed 
is  communicated  to  them  by  the  punifh- 
ments  inflicted  on  them  ;  and  one  clafs  of  fub- 
je£ts  has  been  long  enough  warring  againfl 
another  !  Alas  !  thofe  who  are  devoted  from 
the  cradle  to  wretchednefs,  furTer  too  much 

already 
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already  to  be  alfo  expofed  to  dangers  to 
which  neither  art  nor  fubtility  can  make 
any  addition,  and  which  feem  to  be  fo  many 
fnares  laid  for  that  clafs  of  men,  who  are 
not  enlightened  by  education,  and  whole 
every  action  is  done  without  reflecting, 
becaufe  their  exigencies  render  them  every 
day  anxious  about  the  next.  No,  no,  temp- 
tations ought  not  to  be  held  out  to  them  ; 
but  rather  a  defire  to  work  ought  to  be  in- 
ipired  in  them,  by  the  expectation  of  an 
adequate  reward  ;  they  ought  rather  to  be 
encouraged  to  embrace  thofe  honeft  means 
of  maintenance,  which  leave  to  confeience 
its  purity,  and  to  the  foul  its  con fola tory 
hopes. 

Such  ought  to  be  the  cares  and  obliga- 
tions of  governments  ;  fuch  is  the  tute- 
lage you  owe  to  your  fubjects,  Ye,  who 
hold  the  reins  of  power  and  authority,  who 
dictate  the  laws  of  fociety  :  Ye,  whole 
duty  and  noble  functions  are  to  maintain 
morality  and  public  order,  and  to  defend 
the  weak.  Of  what  worth  can  dazzling  pa- 
geantry, tranfient  paraiites,  and  deceitful 
adulations   be,    if    ferioufly    compared   to 

thofe 
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thofe  noble  employments  !  they  are  at  moft 
but  the  fhadow  of  greatnefs.  Greatnefs  it- 
felf  confifts  in  the  power  of  doing  good  ta 
twenty  millions  of  men,  and  in  the  daily 
practice  of  that  glorious  and  affeding  pri- 
vilege. 


CHAP, 
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OF    THE    TAX    UPON    TOBACCO, 


[  T  was  in  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred and  twenty- nine,  that  a  tax  upon 
tobacco  was  impofed  for  the  firft  time; 
and  this  tax  was  originally  but  a  fimple 
duty  on  the  importation,  The  fale  of  to- 
bacco was  not  rendered  exclufive  till  one 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  feventy-four,  and 
this  branch  of  the  revenue,  which  was 
farmed  out  for  five  hundred  thoufand  li- 
vres in  the  firft  leafe,  brings  in  at  prefent 
nearly  thirty  millions  to  the  King. 

All  the  kingdom  is  fubje&ed  to  the 
tax  upon  tobacco,  excepting  Flanders,  Ar- 
tois, Hainault,  Cambrefis,  Franche-Comte, 
Alface,  the  diftrid  of  Gex,  the  town  and 

territory 
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territory  of  Bayonne,   and   fome  particular 
places  in  the  generality  of  Metz. 

The  General-Farm  fells  at  prefent  above 
fifteen  million  pounds,  about  a  twelfth  part 
of  which  is  retailed  in  fmoaking  tobacco; 
and  as  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the 
generalities  where  the  exclufive  privilege  of 
tobacco  is  in  force,  amounts  to  about  twen- 
ty-two millions  of  fouls,  the  confumption 
may  be  eftimated  at  about  five-eights,  or 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  for  each  indi- 
vidual. 

The  inconvemencies  that  I  explained 
when  I  treated  of  the  diverfe  exemptions 
of  the  provinces  of  the  g  agis-,  partly  oc- 
cur on  the  exemption  of  the  duties  on  to^ 
bacco,  which  fome  provinces  enjoy.  Thé 
contraband  trade  between  them,  the  necef^ 
iity,  and  expence  of  a  continual  infpeétion,  of 
guards  and  of  puniihments,  are  the  unavoid- 
able confequences  of  the  difparity  eftablifhed 
in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom  :  and  if  the 
abufive  practices  that  owe  their  birth  to 
the'fe  difparities  are  moil  fenfibly  felt  in  the 

gabelss 
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gabels*  it  is  becaufe  that  part  of  the  king- 
dom which  is  not  liable  to  the  tax  upon, 
tobacco,  is  much  lets  extenfive.  However, 
if  the  Sovereign  mould  relblve  alfo,  to 
abolifh  thefe  laft  mentioned  exemptions, 
in  order  to  eftahlifh  a  general  fyftem  of 
uniformity,  he  mud  confine  himfelf  to 
thofe  principles  of  jiiftice  I  laid  down  when 
I  treated  of  the  gabel-duties,  and  the  pro- 
vinces that  are  not  fubje&ed  to  the  exclu* 
live  privilege  of  the  tobacco-farm*  ought 
alio  to  be  indemnified  in  a  fimilar  manner. 

The  introduction  of  that  farm  into  the 
free  provinces  would  at  prefent,  be  equal 
to  a  tax  of  about,  three  millions,  viz. 

Ftir  Flanders  and  Artois,  nearly  one 
rnillibri* 

For  Hainault  and  Cambrefis,  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  livres^ 

For  Alface*  eight,  or  nine  hundred  thou- 
fand livres; 

Vol.  It  G  For 
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For  Franch-Comté,  (even  hundred  thou- 
fand  livres.* 

For  the  other  places  exempted  from 
the  tax  upon  tobacco,  about  one  hundred 
thoufand  livres. 

It  is  no  eafy  matter  to  affign  an  exact 
fum  to  thefe  hypothecs;  the  obfcurity  and 
uncertainty  of  certain  eflential  notions  of- 
ten hinder  government  and  the  provinces 
themfelves,  from  afcertaining  the  advanta- 
ges, or  the  inconveniencies,  the  facility  or 
the  difficulty  that  may  be  found  in  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  plan,  and  theeftablifh- 
ment  of  that  uniformity  fo  defirable  in 
the  revenue  adminiftration.  I  thought 
therefore,  that  it  was  proper  to  determine, 
as  nearly  as  poffible,  the  fum  of  the  actual 
taxes   from  which  the  provinces  that    are 


*  I  {late  a  Iefs  fum  for  Franche -Comté  than  for 
Alface,  though  this  laft  province  is  lefs  populous  ;  but 
the  General  Farm  fells  a  great  deal  of  tobacco  in 
Franche-Comté,  though  it  does  not  exercife  its  privi- 
lege in  it,  and  its  profit  on  that  fale  mull  be  deducled 
from  the  produce  of  the  tax  under  the  prefent  fuppo- 
iition. 

at 
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at  prefent  exempted  from  the  duty  on  to- 
bacco, ought  to  be  difburdened,  if  they 
were  to  be  fubjecled    to  that   impoft. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  forms  that 
ought  to  be  employed  to  make  this  plan 
fucceed:  I  fufficiently  indicated  and  ex- 
plained them,  in  treating  of  the  altera- 
tions applicable  to  the  constitution  of  the 
gabels  ;  and  as  the  circumftances  are  en- 
tirely fimilar,  the  fame  equity  ought  to 
be  made  ufe  of,  the  fame  moderation  ob- 
ferved,  the  fame  marks  of  confidence  fhewn, 
the  fame  meafures  taken,  and  the  fame 
good  faith  kept  in  their  execution* 

Whilst  however,  we  fix  our  attention 
on  the  tax  upon  tobacco,  a  peculiar  and 
very  important  circumftance  ought  to  be 
added  to  the  general  motives  that  induce 
us  to  wim  for  an  uniform  fyftem  of  tax- 
ation. It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  by  efta- 
blifhing  the  exclufive  privilege  of  the  fale 
of  that  article,  in  the  provinces  that  are  at 
prefent  exempted  from  it,  they  would  be 
obliged  at  the  fame  time,  to  forbid  the 
cultivation  of  that  plant;  and  as  it  is  very 
Q  2  much 
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much  extended  in  Flanders  and  Alface,  a 
fimilar  interdiction  would  be  very  preju- 
dicial to  a  great  number  of  land-pro- 
prietors. 

The  tax  upon  tobacco  is  the  lightefi  and 
moft  imperceptible  of  all  imports,  and  it  is 
ranked  with  reafon  in  the  clafs  of  the  moft 
ikilful  fifcal  inventions  ;  however,  one  fault 
may  be  imputed  to  thofe  who  difcovered  it, 
or  rather  to  the  circumftances  that  occa- 
iioned  it,  which  is,  the  neceffity  govern- 
ment has  been  under,  of  prohibiting  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco  in  all  thofe  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  that  are  fubjected  to  the 
exclufive  privilege  of  the  management  of 
that  tax  for  the  King;  for  a  great  many 
lands  are  fome  of  them  favourable,  and 
others  entirely,  and  folely  proper  for  that 
fpecies  of  cultivation. 

And  yet,  if  the  cultivation  of  tobacco 
had  not  been  prohibited,  the  kingdom 
would  gain  all  that  it  expends  at  prefent 
to  furnifh  itfelf  with  that  commodity  from 
foreign  parts.  The  purchafe  of  tobacco, 
during  the  courfe  of  the  laft  peace,  amount- 
i  ed 
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ed  to  about  fix  millions  of  livres  yearly; 
but  that  purchafe  only  includes  the  pro- 
vifion  neceflary  for  the  General  Farm,  and 
we  muft  add  thereto,  that  made  by  the 
provinces  exempted  from  the  exclufive 
privilege,  and  the  clandeftine  introduflion, 
of  that  article  by  fmugglers. 

The  expences  of  the  General  Farm  have 
been  above  double  during  fome  years  of 
the  laft  war,  not  only  from  the  rife  of 
the  price  of  tobacco,  but  alfo  becaufe  that 
dearnefs  of  this  article,  leffened  the  fmug- 
gling  trade,  and  confequently  increafed  the 
fales  of  the  General  Farm, 

If  the  fovereign  was  to  allow  the  free 
cultivation  of  tobacco  in  his  kingdom*  he 
would  not,  certainly,  be  obliged  to  renounce 
colle£ling  any  revenue  on  the  produce  of 
that  article;  but  the  impoft  which  the  cul- 
tivator would  be  obliged  to  pay,  before  he 
was  reimburfed  his  advances,  could  ne- 
ver amount  to  the  profit  which  the  king 
makes  on  a  Farm,  whofe  collections  takes 
place  only  on  the  confumption. 

G  3  And 
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And  yet,  from  the  moment  that  the 
price  of  the  tobacco  raifed  in  the  kingdom 
fhould  be  increafed  by  a  confiderable  import, 
it  would  be  neceflary,  in  order  to  favour 
the  fales,  to  impofe  a  ftill  heavier  duty  on 
the  importation  of  foreign  tobacco  :  but 
this  precaution  would  be  infufficient  ;  for 
it  is  only  by  the  help  of  the  exclufive  pri- 
vilege poffeffed  by  the  managers  for  the 
king,  that  it  can  withftand  the  efforts  of 
fmugglers,  and  keep  up  the  price  of  tobac- 
co at  fo  great  a  difproportion  to  its  real  va- 
lue. Let  us  now  fuppofe,  that  it  is  propos- 
ed to  conciliate  the  free  cultivation  of  that 
article,  with  the  exclufive  privilege  of  fale 
that  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Sovereign  ;  very 
extraordinary  forms  of  refearch  muft  un- 
doubtedly be  invented  in  that  cafe,  to  have 
a  command  over  that  produce  in  each  terri- 
tory, and  to  prevent  the  habitual  exercife  of 
a  fraud  that  would  certainly  be  checked 
with  greater  difficulty,  than  that  which  is 
at  prefent  to  be  guarded  againft. 

In  fhort,  if  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  was 
forbidden  at  a  time  when  the  produce  of  the 
exclufive  fale  was  as  yet  very  trifling,  and 

when 
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when  in  order  to  fatisfy  the  wants  of  the 
kingdom,  it  was  neceflary  to  have  recourfe 
to  a  nation  that  is  fome times  the  rival,  and 
fometimes  the  enemy  of  France  ;  it  cannot 
reafonably  be  expe&ed  that  the  liberty  of 
cultivation  mould  be  re-eftabliihed,  when 
the  tobacco  Farm  brings  in  nearly  thirty 
millions  to  the  king,  and  when  more  efpe- 
cially,  we  have  a  new  ally  *,  from  whom  we 
may  fupply  ourfelves  with  the  whole  quan- 
tity neceflary  for  our  confumption. 

In  all  public  affairs,  there  are  fome  ac- 
ceflary  circumftances  fo  ftrong,  that  they 
cannot  be  feparated  from  the  principal  idea, 
without  launching  immediately  into  vajn 
Speculations.  Befides,  if  it  be  a  disadvan- 
tage for  the  kingdom  to  purchafe  in  fo- 
reign markets  thofe  commodities  which  it 
might  produce,  we  ill  all  find  fome  compen- 
fation  by  paying  for  them  with  our  manu- 
factures; the  Americans  want  them,  and 
their  tobacco  has  been  hitherto  the  princi- 
pal article  of  exportation  they  have  to  bar- 
ter for  them. 

*  The  free  States  of  North  America, 

G  4  It 
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It  will  perhaps  be  afked,  if  without  al- 
lowing the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  and  with- 
out making  any  change  in  its  actual  {late, 
we  ought  not  at  leaft  to  convert  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  exercifed  by  the  fovereign,  in- 
to a  duty  on  the  importation  of  tobacco  ? 
This  fyftem  is  fupported  by  general  reflec- 
tions on  the  liberty  of  commerce,  and  great 
ftrefs  is  laid  on  the  advantage  which  would 
refult  to  the  king,  if  he  could  fave  all  the 
expences  of  purchafe,  fabrication,  and  re- 
tail fale.  I  difcuffed  confiderations  entirely 
fimilar  to  thefe,  in  the  chapter  on  the  ga- 
bels  ;  I  fhewed  what  kind  of  free  trade  was 
effential  to  the  good  of  the  frate  ;  and  I  fhall 
only  repeat,  that  the  king  cannot  be  exemp- 
ted from  the  expences  of  purchafe,  fabrica- 
tion, tranfport  and  diftribution,  neither  on 
fait  nor  tobacco,  without  cauiing  the  con- 
fumers  to  bear  thefe  charges,  which  would 
then  be  an  addition  to  the  tax.  And  if  go- 
vernment was  to  lefîèn  the  import  duties  in 
proportion  to  thefe  expences,  the  price  of 
tobacco  certainly  would  not  be  raifed,  but 
the  revenue  of  the  fovereign  would  remain 
the  fame,  and  the  profits  to  be  made  by  fav- 
ings  would  not  be  realized.     In  fhort,  the 

obfervations 
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pbfervations  that  have  been  made  in  the  pre-, 
ceding  chapter  on  the  poffible  confequences 
of  fpeculations  and  a  monopoly  carried  too 
far,  might  be  here  equally  applied  :  and  I 
ffrall  add,  more  efpecially  on  the  fubjeâ:  of 
tobacco,  thaj:  this  article  not  being  a  nation- 
al produce  like  fait,  the  rife  of  the  price  in 
the  foreign  markets,  which  might  be  occa- 
fioned  by  a  concurrence  of  purchafers, 
would  turn  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  ftate. 

It  is  alfo  important  to  remember,  that 
the  great  demand  for  fnuff  in  France  is 
partly  due  to  the  perfection  of  the  royal  ma- 
nufactures ;  and  as  this  perfection  is  the  re- 
fuit  of  a  long  courfe  of  obfervations,  «it 
would  be  running  the  rifk,  without  any 
fubfequent  utility,  of  deftroying  thefe  ma- 
nufactures which  have  reached  to  the  per- 
fection of  their  art,  in  order  to  fubftitute 
a  multiplicity  of  private  eftablifliments, 
which  in  oppolition  to  each  other,  would 
endeavour  to  manufacture  it  at  a  fmall 
expence,  regardlefs  of  the  quality. 

I  am  fenfible,  that  the  General  Farm  has 
teen  accufed  of  being  defeftive  in  judgment 

and 
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and  oeconomy  in  the  direction  of  its  fnuff 
manufactures  ;  but  this  reproach  was  en- 
tirely founded  on  the  difference  of  the  price 
between  fnuff,  and  tobacco  in  the  loaf;  the 
firft  fort  was  worth  three  livres,  twelve  fous 
per  pound,  and  the  other  only  three  livres, 
two  fous  :  This  difference  would  in  facl 
have  been  too  dear,  if  the  reducing  it  into 
powder  had  coft  ten  fous  per  pound,  to  the 
General  Farm  ;  but  the  too  great  difpropor- 
tion  between  the  two  prices  turned  to  the 
profit  of  the  king.  The  difference  at  pre- 
fentisonly  eight  fous,  and  yet  the  General 
Farm  prefers  felling  fnuff,  to  tobacco  in  the 
leaf:  I  am  therefore  of  opinion,  that  it 
would  be  proper  to  fix  a  lefs  difparity  be- 
tween the  prices  of  tobacco  and  fnuff,  that 
the  profits  may  not  be  greater  on  the  fale  of 
the  one,  than  of  the  other.  The  cuff  om  of 
felling  tobacco  in  carrots  is  the  oldeft,  and 
it  prevailed  without  deviation  for  a  long 
time.  Experience  had  fhewn  that  this  me- 
thod occafioned  greater  obftack  <  *o  the  con- 
traband trade:  it  is,  moreover,  proved  that 
notwithftanding  all  the  pains  that  are 
taken  in  the  fabrication  of  fnuff,  the  water 

that 
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that  is  mixed  with  it,  is  fometimes  prejudi- 
cial to  its  prefervation,  and  this  has  been 
complained  of,  more  efpecially  in  the 
Southern  Provinces.  The  Farmers  Ge- 
neral, the  beft  acquainted  with  thefe 
two  methods  of  retailing  tobacco,  or  muff, 
are  not  however  agreed  in  their  opinions  ; 
but  I  doubt  whether  that  controverfy  would 
exift,  if  they  did  not  find  a  greater  profit  in 
the  fale  of  muff,  than  in  that  of  tobacco* 
The  retailers  of  fnuff  and  tobacco  are  too 
numerous  at  Paris;  if  their  number  was 
leffened,  their  profits  might  be  leflened 
likewife,  but  I  would  have  this  plan  exe- 
cuted, only  as  vacancies  mould  happen  by 
death.  Savings  that  are  not  effential,  or 
which  are  not  the  unavoidable  confequence 
of  a  general  plan,  ought  to  be  executed  with 
difcretion,  whenever  the  lofs  is  to  fall  on 
that  clafs  of  citizens  whofe  fortunes  an* 
narrow. 

It  will  perhaps  be  found,  that  I  enter  into 
a  great  many  particulars  ;  but  general  ideas, 
whether  they  are  put  into  practice  or  only 
propofed,  have  too  great  a  charm  for  thofe 

who 
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who  write  on  public  affairs  ;  and  thefe 
writers  ought  not  to  be  difcouraged  when 
they  fometimes  dwell  on  a  dry  fubjcfl::. 
it  proves  at  leaft  that  they  wiih  to  be 
yfeful. 


CHAP. 


(     ™9    ) 


CHAP.      III. 


OBSERVATIONS  UPON  THE  DUTIES  ON  IM- 
PORTATION AND  EXPORTATION  ;  WITH 
RESEARCHES  AND  REFLECTIONS  ON 
THE  BALANCE  OF  THE  COMMERCE  OF 
PRANCE» 


AFTER  having  fixed  our  attention  on 
the  fait  duties,  and  the  excife  upon 
tobacco,  it  is  proper,  in  purfuit  of  the  plan 
I  have  laid  down,  to  offer  fome  reflections 
in  this  place,  as  well  on  the  import  and  ex- 
port duties,  as  on  the  reform  of  which  they 
are  fufceptible  :  in  fa£t,  thefe  duties  require 
more  than  any  other  tax,  to  be  put  under 
the  regulation  of  uniform  and  general  law9, 
I  have  confidered,  however,  that  in  order  to 
make  the  différent  principles,  which  are 
applicable  to  fuch  a  difcuffion,  more  diftinft, 
it  will  be  neceflary  to  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  principal  commercial  exchanges  made  by 

France 
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France  with  foreign  countries  ;  and  this 
reflection  determined  me  to  give  an  account, 
in  this  chapter,  of  the  remarks  I  have  made 
concerning  the  balance  of  the  commerce  of 
France  :  fuch  an  inquiry,  and  the  general 
considerations  that  refult  from  the  fubjeft, 
ought  naturally  to  find  a  place,  in  a  treatife 
upon  the  finances. 

It  is  by  an  attentive  examination  of  the 
balance  of  the  commerce  of  different  na- 
tions, that  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  pro- 
per idea  of  the  annual  increafe  of  their 
wealth;  but  mofr.  of  the  calculations  ex- 
tant upon  this  matter,  are  either  inaccu- 
rate or  imperfect,  and  this  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  different  caufes.  I  (hall  endea- 
vour to  lay  open  the  principal;  but  though 
I  have  fpared  no  pains  to  make  myfelf 
intelligible,  the  novelty  of  the  fubjecl,  and 
a  kind  of  abftradlion  which  is  infeparable 
from  it,  will  necefiarily  require  a  clofe  at- 
tention on  the  part  of  thofe  perfons,  who 
are  interefted  in  thefe  important  quef- 
tions. 

The 
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The  ftatement  of  the  balance  of  com- 
merce, reprefents  the  exchanges  of  a  king- 
dom; this  balance  appears  to  be  favoura- 
ble to  a  country,  when  the  amount  of  its 
exports  exceeds  that  of  its  imports;  and 
it  announces  a  lofs,  when  on  the  contrary, 
it  has  bought  more  than  it  has  fold.  It 
is  therefore  very  effential  to  form  a  right 
judgment  of  this  double  commerce,  but  as 
the  quantity  of  merchandife  which  enters 
or  goes  out  of  a  country  can  only  be  known 
by  the  cuftom-houfe  books,  we  mufl  clear- 
ly perceive,  under  this  firfh  point  of  view, 
the  infufficiency  of  all  the  informations  we 
can  poffibly  acquire  concerning  it. 

In  fa&,  that  part  of  the  commercial  ope- 
rations which  is  carried  on  by  fmuggling, 
cannot  be  known  by  fearching  the  books  of 
the  revenue  officers;  yet  thefe  clandeftine 
tranfaftions  are  fometimes  fo  extenfive, 
that  they  are  fufficient  to  make  a  total 
change  in  the  firfh .  idea  we  may  have 
formed  of  the  general  profit  or  lofs  on  the 
commerce  of  a  nation.  It  is  indeed  con- 
ceived, that  a  faithful  ftatement  may  be 
made  by  the  mere  infpection  of  the  cuf- 
2  torn- 
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tom-houfe  books,  becaufe  110  eftimate  is 
taken  of  the  contraband  commodities  nei- 
ther exported  nor  imported  ;  but  it  is  not 
confidered  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  con- 
traband trade  is  always  more  confiderable 
for  running  foreign  commodities  into  a 
kingdom  than  for  carrying  out  its  na- 
tional merchandife.  For  this  plain  rea- 
fon,  becaufe  all  nations  favour  the  expor- 
tation of  their  own  manufactures,  and  of 
the  greateft  part  of  the  productions  of 
their  foil,  fd  that  a  contraband  trade  with 
regard  to  exportation,  can  duly  be  carried 
on  with  a  few  inconfiderable  articles  ;  this 
is  not  the  cafe  with  refpeft  to  fraudulent 
importations  ;  becaufe  raoft  nations  oppofe 
the  introduction  of  foreign  manu  factures  4 
either  by  an  abfolute  prohibition,  or  by 
very  high  duties;  and  they  do  the  fame 
with  regard  to  fundry  products,  efpeeially 
when  the  Sovereign  has  referved  to  him- 
felf,  the  exclufive  fàle  of  them;  and  thus 
it  happens  that  the  entry  of  fait  and  to- 
bacco into  France,  has  been  habitually  pro- 
hibited., 

Yet 
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Yet>  the  obfervations  I  have  juft  made, 
give  but  an  imperfecl  idea  of  the  common 
inaccuracy  of  the  ftatement  of  the  balan- 
ces of  commerce  :  there  are  other  circum- 
ftances  which  become  the  habitual  caufe  of 
error,  and  thefe  are  more  difficult  to  de- 
scribe, let  us  endeavour  however  to  point 
them  out. 

I  will  fuppofe  that,  either  from  fixed 
ideas,  or  from  conje&ures,  a  general  ftate- 
ment is  made  of  the  importations  and  ex- 
portations of  a  kingdom  ;  a  valuation  in 
money  muft  neceflarily  be  made  of  each 
part  of  this  double  commerce,  if  we  wifli 
fo'know  the  amount  of  the  balance  of  the 
commercial  exchanges;  now  this  valuation, 
as  it  is  ufually  made,  is  extremely  im- 
perfecl:. 

Let  us  apply  this  propofition  in  the 
flrft  place*  to  merchandife  imported,  and 
let  us  take  France  for  an  example,  that  we 
may  avoid  the  confufion  that  would  arife 
from  the  generical  words  of  country,  or 
kingdom. 

Vol.  IL  H  Let 
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Let  a  valuation  then  be  made  in  France, 
of  the  merchandife  of  foreign  countries, 
according  to  the  current  price  of  t'hofe 
commodities  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom, 
or  in  one  of  its  principal  commercial  towns; 
the  debt  contracted  by  the  State,  will  by 
this  method  be  greatly  exaggerated  ;  for 
the  current  price  of  foreign  commo-- 
dities  in  France,  is  compofed  not  only  of 
the  fuiri  paid  for  them  to  the  nation  who 
has  fold  them,  but  likewife  of  the  duties 
of  entry  exacted  at  the  different  cuftom- 
houfes;  and  laftly,  of  the  profit  or  inte- 
reft  on  the  advance's  made  by  the  French 
merchants,  who  have  imported  them  #as 
objects  of  trade:  yet,  of  thefe  three  ar- 
ticles jufl  recapitulated,  only  the  fum 
paid  to  the  foreign  feller  is  a  debt  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  expences  of  carriage*  or  of  freight 
are  likewife  comprifed  in  the  current  value 
of  foreign  merchandife;  now  if  this  freight 
has  been  gained  by  the  national  /hipping, 
a  ftill  greater  deception  will  happen  in  the 
ftatcment  of  the  balance  of  commerce,  if 
the  merchandize  imported  is  valued  ac- 
cording 
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cording  to  the  current  price  in  the  king- 
dom. 

I  will  now  demonftrate  the  import- 
arice  of  thefe  obfervations,  and  at  the  fame 
time,  render  them  more  diftincl,  by  ap- 
plying them  to  the  commerce  of  France 
with  the  Eaft-Indies. 

In  the  general  account  of  the  balance 
of  commerce,  let  the  merchandife  of  India 
"and  China  be  comprehended  as  ufual,  ac- 
cording to  the  produce  of  the  fales  at  port 
L'Orient,  and  it  will  be  found  that  thé  na- 
tion is  annually  indebted  about  the  fum 
of  fixieen  millions,  lince  thefe  fales  amounted 
before  the  war,  to  twenty  millions^  and  the 
merchandife  fent  out  by  France  in  ex- 
change* did  not  make  a  fum  of  more  thaii 
three,  or  four  millions.  Yet  France  entire- 
ly difcharged  her  debt,  with  ten  millions  fent! 
to  China  and  India,  either  in  fpecie,  or  in 
bills  of  exchange  :  from  whence  then  arifes 
the  difference  ?  From  the  furplus  of  the 
twenty  millions  being  the  reprefentation  of 
the  duties  paid  to  the  exchequer,  of  the 
freight  gained  by  the  national  (hipping,  and 
H  2  of 
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of  the  profits,  or  intereft  of  money  accrued 
to  the  owners* 

Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  the 
merchanciife  exported,  and  examine  how 
by  valuing  them  according  to  their  current 
price  in  the  kingdom,  in  the  ftatement  of 
the  balance  of  commerce,  we  mall  not 
always  give  an  exaft  idea  of  the  credit 
which  France  has  upon  other  nations* 

It  is  manifeft  in  the  firft  inftance,  that 
upon  all  commodities  fubjeét  to  any  duty 
on  being  taken  out  of  the  kingdom,  the 
quota  of  fuch  duty  m uft  be  added  to  the 
price  of  thefe  commodities,  in  calculating 
the  commercial  debt  due  from  foreigners 
for  them.  This  is  not  all,  when  we  want 
to  determine  the  credit  which  France  has 
upon  other  nations,  on  account  of  her  ex- 
ports ;  this  credit  will  become  v  different, 
when  the  merchandife  exported,  inftead 
of  having  been  bought  in  the  kingdom 
for  the  account  of  foreigners,  has  been 
exported  for  the  account  of  French  mer- 
chants ;  for  in  that  cafe  we  muft  add,  in 
the  valuation,  to  the  current  price  of  thefs 
5  commo- 
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commodities  in  the  kingdom,  all  the  pro- 
fit that  will  refult  from  the  fale  of  therri 
in  another  country.  Let  us  render  this 
propofition  more  clear,  by  an  example. 
The  wines  which  the  merchants  of  Bour- 
deaux  fend  to  England,  are  conftantly  pur- 
chafed  by  commiihon,  for  the  account  of 
the  Englifh, 

The  linens  of  Brittany,  on  the  contrary, 
which  are  fent  to  Cadiz,  and  from  Cadiz  to 
the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies,  are  bought  in  part 
either  for  the  account  of  French  mer- 
chants, or  French  principals. 

If  then,  in  endeavouring  to  know  what 
foreigners  owe  to  France  for  thefe  two 
branches  of  exportation,  we  value  the  wines 
and  the  linens  upon  an  equal  footing,  ac- 
cording to  their  current  price  in  the  king- 
dom, we  mall  never  attain  the  truth. 

This  mode  of  calculating  will  be  juft  with 
refpedl:  to  the  wines,  becaufe,  having  been 
bought  for  the  account  of  foreigners,  they 
are  enabled  to  difcharge  their  debt  to  France, 
bv  paying  afum  equal  to  the  valuation  that 
II  3  was 
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was  made  of  thefe  wines,  according  to  the 
common  market  prices  at  Bourdeaux. 

But  the  linens  deflined  for  Cadiz  and  the 
Spanilh  Weft  India  Hands,  having  been 
bought  for  the  account  of  French  principals, 
or  French  merchants,  the  profits  they  will 
make,  may  perhaps  procure  thirty  or  forty 
per  cent,  for  the  kingdom,  above  the  valua- 
tion that  has  been  made  of  thefe  linens 
according  to  the  current  prices  of  Nantes 
or  St.  Malo. 

Thus  an  exportation,  of  wines  amounting 
to  one  hundred  thouland  livres,  including 
the  duties,  can  only  obtain  a  credit  for  that 
fum  in  favour  of  France  ;  whereas,  an  ex- 
portation to  Cadiz  of  one  hundred  thouland 
livres  in  linens,  will  at  the  end,  perhaps, 
of  two  or  three  years,  produce  a  credit  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty,  or  forty  thouland 
livres,  to  the  profit  of  the  kingdom.  I  have 
ftill  another  general  obfervation  to  offer  : 
which  is,  that  in  countries,  where  the  in- 
tereft  of  money  is  very  low,  and  where 
many  advances  are  made  at  any  rate  what- 
ever to  foreigners,  either  in  buying  or  fel- 
4  ling 
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ling  for  their  account,  we  fhall  obtain  but 
very  imperfect  accounts  of  the  debts  and 
.credits  of  the  national  commerce,  if  we 
confine  ourfelves  in  forming  them,  to  a.a 
eitimate  of  the  importations  and  exporta- 
tions ;  for  fuch  a  country  will  ftill  be  the 
creditor  of  other  nations  to  a  confiderable 
amount,  as  well  for  intereft  of  money,  as 
for  the  charges  of  buying  and  felling  :  thus 
Holland  which  makes  conitantly  many  com- 
mercial advances,  and  Ruflia  which  con- 
stantly receives  them,  can  never  know  the 
proportion  of  their  refpeclive  credits,  by 
the  ilmple  calculations  of  their  commercial 
exchanges. 

I  have  hitherto  only  made  reflections  on 
the  balance  of  commerce,  equally  appli- 
cable to  all  countries  ;  there  are  others, 
which  more  particularly  belong  to  France, 
and  which,  notwithftanding,  are  very  effen- 
tial,  in  order  to  form  a  juit  idea  of  the  true 
commercial  credit,  which  this  kingdom 
annually  acquires  ;  but  thofe  reflections 
relative  to  different  objects  will  fall  in  more 
naturally  in  another  part  of  this  chapter. 
I  fhall  only  obfen7e  in  this  place,  as  a  very 

H  4  important 
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important  fadl,  that  in  the  flatements  of 
the  balance  of  the  commerce  of  France, 
gold  and  filver  has  never  been  reckoned 
amongft  the  imports,  yet  nothing  at  firft 
fight  appears  more  natural  ;  fin  ce  thefe 
metals  fee  m  only  deftined  to  pay  the  com- 
mercial debts  due  to  France;  however,  it  is 
equally  true,  that  a  confiderable  portion  of 
the  gold  and  filver  brought  into  the  king- 
dom, becomes  firft  materials  for  rich  fa- 
brics of  various  kinds,  which  France  fells  af- 
terwards to  other  nations;  and  as  thefe  mer- 
chandifes  are  included  in  the  exportations 
of  the  kingdom,  the  refults  of  the  ballance 
of  commerce  muft  neceffarily  be  erroneous, 
when  the  metals  which  conftitute  the  prin- 
cipal value  of  thefe  commodities  are  not  car- 
ried to  the  account  of  importations. 

Lastly,  I  ought  to  recollect,  that  the  ca- 
price of  the  French  lcgiilation  on  the  duties 
of  importation  and  exportation  ;  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  cuftom  houfes,  fome  on  the 
frontiers,  others  on  the  line  which  feparates 
certain  provinces  from  the  reft  of  the  king- 
dom, and  likewife,  other  inequalities,  will 
be   fo  many  obftacles  which  will   always 

pbftru<a 
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.obftruft  the  exact  knowledge  of  the  balance 
pF  commerce  in  France.  Greater  facilities 
will  take  place  hereafter,  by  means  of  the 
plan  of  operation  which  I  had  adopted,  and 
which  is  followed  at  prefent,  however, 
.even  with  the  affiflance  of  a  ftill  better 
method,  and  fuppofing  all  the  cuftom  houfes 
to  remain  on  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom, 
juft  ideas  will  never  be  formed  of  the  com- 
mercial credit  which  the  kingdom  acquires, 
if  judgment  does  not  fupply  the  infufficU 
encv  of  mechanical  labours. 

It  was  amidft  all  the  difficulties  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  andthofe  which  I  have 
yet  to  make  known  ;  it  was  by  endeavour- 
ing to  avoid  errors  confederated  by  cuftom, 
that  I  endeavoured  to  form  an.  idea  of  the 
reluit  of  the  commercial  exchanges  of 
France  with  other  nations.  I  began  by  ex- 
amining with  attention,  the  accounts  of 
the  importations  and  exportations,  fuch  as 
I  found  them,  and  Ï  fpared  no  pains  to  fup- 
ply, by  a  particular  operation,  the  miftakes 
I  difcovered,  and  the  defeâs  of  the  princi- 
ples that  had  been  adopted  as  fundamentals  ; 
in  a  word,  I  arbitrated  according  to  proba- 
bility. 
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bility,  what  it  was  notpoflible  to  know  for 
a  certainty.  I  will  not  enter  at  prefent  into 
all  the  details  of  fuch  a  refearch  ;  this  ex- 
planation would  be  top  diffufive,  and  1  mall 
confine  myfelf  to  representing  fuch  a  reca- 
pitulation as  may  ferve  to  guide  us  in  our 
reflections,  and  at  the  fame  time,  to  prevent 
the  pofiibility  of  any  kind  of  inconvenience 
arifing  from  this  communication. 

It  is  neceffary  to  premife,  that  I  am  going 
to  treat  of  the  commercial  connections  of 
France  with  foreign  nations,  and  not  of 
her  commerce  with  her  American  colonies  ^ 
for  thefe  in  the  quedion  before  us,  cannot 
be  confidered  in  any  other  light  than  as 
provinces  of  the  kingdom.  So  that  I  mall , 
not  include  the  merchandife  coming  from 
St.  Domingo,  or  the  Windward  1  (lands 
under  the  denomination  of  importations; 
neither  mall  I  comprife  under  the  title 
of  exportations,  thofe  commodities  which 
France  fends  directly  to  thofe  colonies,  or 
indirectly,  through  the  medium  of  the  Have 
trade  from  the  coaft  of  Africa. 

afteb; 
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After  this  explanation,  I  aiïert,  that  ac- 
cording to  my  calculations  and  conjectures, 
the  exportations  of  the  kingdom  before  the 
lad  war,  exceeded  the  importations  one  year 
with  another,  about  feventy  millions  of 
livres  ;  and  continuing  to  take  an  average 
term,  I  add,  that  this  balance  has  been  the 
refultof  an  annualexportation  to  the  amount 
of  about  three  hundred  millions,  and  of  an 
importation  amounting  to  about  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty. 

This  twofold  commerce,  may  be  claflecj 
nearly  in  the  following  manner. 

EXPORTATIONS. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  millions^  in  different- 
articles  manufactured;  fuch  as  woollen 
cloths,  linens,  diver fe  wrought  filks,  and 
fluffs  mixed  with  gold  and  filver,  ierges, 
camblets,  tammies,  gold  and  filver  lace, 
embroideries,  thread  and  {ilk  laces,  cam- 
bricks  and  lawns,  (lockings,  hats,  gloves, 
modes,  dreffes,  fans,  tapifteries,  watchr 
es,  jewels,  wrought  plate,  hard-wares, 
paper,  books,  pictures,  foaps,  wax  can- 
dles, 
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wax  candles,  glafs,  elegant  furniture,    and 
other  products  of  the  national  induftry. 

Seventy,  to  feventy  Jive  millions  in  commo- 
dities, the  produce  of  the  Weft  India  I  (lands, 
fuch  as  fugars,  coffee,  indigo,  &c. 

The  extent  of  this  branch  of  exportation 
has  always  been  exaggerated  in  the  ftate- 
ments  of  the  ballance  of  commerce,  becaufe 
it  has  never  been  eftimated  without  taking 
off  from  the  total  of  the  fugars  and  coffee 
brought  into  France,  thofe  which  pay  the 
tax  on  confumption  ;  yet,  it  is  notorious, 
that  this  duty  is  often  evaded,  by  declaring 
great  quantities  of  the  commodities  of  the 
colonies  for  exportation  to  foreign  countries, 
which  are  afterwards  clandeftinely  re-im- 
ported and  difperfed  in  the  interior  parts  or 
the  kingdom. 

From  thirty  five,  to  forty  millions,  in  wines, 
brandies,  and  other  liquors. 

Eighteen  millions  m  teas,  in  fluffs,  and 
filks  from  China,  coffee  from  the  Ifle  of 
jBourbon,  and  from  Moka,  pepper  from  the 

cqaft 
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coaft  of  Malabar,  linens  from  that  of  Coro- 
mandel,  fine  muflins  from  Bengal,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  fea  port  towns  in  the  Levant, 
and  fundry  other  foreign  commodities* 
making  part  of  the  importations. 

Sixteen  millions  in  corn  one  year  with  ano- 
ther, in  butter  and  cheefe  from  certain  pro- 
vinces, fait,  faffron,  honey,  lemons,  ve- 
getables, dried  fruits,  Provence  oil,  and 
fome  produce  of  the  fimeries. 

Six  millions  or  thereabout,  in  mifcellaneous 
articles,  fuch  as  leather,  (for  France  both 
receives  this  article  from  foreign  countries 
and  exports  her  own)  wood  for  joiners  work 
principally  drawn  from  the  mountains  of 
Vofges,  and  fent  to  Holland,  fire  wood 
clandeftinely  run  into  England,  and  fundry 
fmall  articles  which  cannot  be  comprifed 
under  general  claffes. 


IMPORTATIONS. 

About  fevcniy  millions,  one  year  with  ano- 
ther in  the  firft  materials  for  the  national 

manufactures, 
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manufactures,  flic  h  as  cotton,  wool,  filk, 
hemp,  flax  in  feed,  and  fpuri  ;  kali,  beaver 
and  other  fkins,  leather,  wax,  fine  woods, 
ivory,  tortoife-fhell,  and  all  drugs  proper 
for  dying,  &c; 

About  twenty  mlUlo?2s  in  other  firft  mate- 
Hals;  but  of  fuch  a  kind,  as  to  require  a" 
feparate  article,  and  even  fome  explanation  ; 
they  are  : 

i.  Diamonds  or  other  precious  ftonesi 
and  gold  and  filver,  which  are  made  ufe  of  in 
fabricating  jewels,  ornamental  dreffes,  gold 
and  filver  laces,  embroideries,  rich  fluffs* 
and  wrought  plate  fent  to  foreign  countrieSo 

2.  Diamonds  and  other  precious  ftones,  and 
gold  and  filver  employed  in  fabricating  that 
portion  of  the  fame  works,  which  is  de- 
ftined  to  increafe  the  luxury  of  the  nation, 

3.  The  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  which  is 
tieceffary  to  keep  up  this  fpecies  of  luxury, 
and  I  underfland  by  this,  the  annual  fupply 
which  is.indifpenfabi  néceffàry  to  replace 
what  has   been  deftroyed   by  the   effecl  of 


The 
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^Tiie  three  articles  I  have  juft  indicated 
forrri  the  amount  of  twenty  miU'wris^  which. 
I  have  placed  to  the  account  of  importations  ; 
and,  it  (hould  be  obferved,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  gold  and  filver,  which  I  have  con- 
fidered  in  this  inftance,  as  fimple  merchan- 
dize, is  abfolutely  diftincl  from  that  portion 
of  the  precious  metals,  which  is  converted 
into  coin,  and  thereby  increafes  the  quan- 
tity of  fpecie  in  circulation.  I  muft  take 
notice,  however,  that  the  preceedingeftima- 
tion  of  twenty  millions^  although  founded 
upon  various  inquiries  is  neceflarily  very 
conjectural  :  for  the  diamonds  and  other 
precious  ftbnes,  which  indeed  compofe  only 
the  fmallcft  part  of  that  fum,  are  fent  by 
thepoft,  or  by  the  opportunity  of  travellers, 
fo  that  no  declaration  is  made  of  them  at 
the  Cuftom-houfe  ;  and  the  importation 
of  gold  and  filver  not  being  fubjecl:  to  any 
duty,  fcarcely  any  notice  is  taken  of  it  on 
the  Frontiers,  befides,  this  kind  of  infpcc- 
tion  there,  would  always  be  imperfect,  efpe- 
cially  with  refpect.  to  gold  which  is  often 
brought  in  by  travellers  :  Laftly,  it  would 
not  be  fufficient  to  keep  an  exact,  régifter 
of  the  entry,  the  fame  muft  be  done,  on  ;ts 
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going  out  of  the  kingdom,  if  we  would 
know  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  that 
remains  in  France  ;  and  we  mould  after- 
Wards  have  to  diftinguim  what  portion  of 
thefe  metals  was  converted  into  money  ; 
this  indeed  would  not  be  difficult. 

About  forty  millions  in  manufactured  com- 
modities, fuch  as  linens  of  various  forts 
from  Flanders,  Holland  and  Switzerland; 
fine  muflins  from  the  Englifh  Eafl:  India 
Company's  fales,  and  coarfe  muflins  fabri- 
cated chiefly  at  Zurich  ;  watches  from  Ge- 
neva and  other  places,  fmall  wares,  and 
hardware  from  Holland,  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, gauzes  from  Italy,  taffetas  from  Flo- 
fence,  velvets  from  Genoa  ;  paper,  books, 
pictures,  and  feveral  other  articles  of  foreign 
induftry,  efteemed  through  fancy,  and 
moftly  introduced  by  fmuggling. 

About  forty  millions  in  provifions,  fuch  as 
corn  or  other  grain,  rice,  Italian  oil,  a  very 
confiderable  article  ;  fifh,  cattle,  falted  beef 
from  Hamburgh  and  Ireland,  Swifs  cheefe, 
cocoa,  cordial  liquors,  Rhenifli  and  Tokay 

wine  3 
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ivines,  foreign  brandies,  refined  fait,  fmug- 
gledin;  oranges,    dried   fruits,  fpices,  &c. 

About  twenty -fve  millions,  in  m  aft  s, 
boards,  fmall  timber,  wood  of  all  kinds 
for  building,  coom,  tar,  iron,  tin,  lead, 
copper,  quickfilver,  and  pit-coals. 

Fourteen  millions,  in  merchandife^ 
from  the  Indies,  from  China,  and  front 
the  ifland  of  Bourbon. 

The  annual  fales  at  L'Orient  amount- 
ed upon  an  average,  before,  the  laft  war,  to 
about  twenty  millions,  but  in  this  fum  we 
may  reckon,  from  fix  to  feveii  millions, 
being  that  part  the  capital,  which. 
fimply,  reprefents  the  duties  paid  to  the 
exchequer,  upon  the  importation  ;  the  ex- 
pences  of  navigation  gained  by  tlie  na- 
tional (hipping  ;  and  the  profits  or  inte- 
refts  for  the  advances  made  by  France  :  it 
is  highly  reafonable,  as  I  before  explained, 
to  deducï  thefe  different  articles  from  the 
produce  of  the  importations,  when  we 
want  to  know  what  is  the  profit,  or  lofs 
of  the  kingdom  upon  its  commercial  ex- 
changes. 

Vol.  II.  I  About 
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About  ten  millions  in  tobacco,  as  well 
for  the  general  farm,  as  for  thofe  provin- 
ces which  are  not  fubjected  to  its  exclufive 
privilege,  and  for  the  free  manufactures  of 
this  article,  at  Dunkirk  in  particular  ;  but 
I  add  likewife,  by  calculation,  the  quanti- 
ty of  tobacco  difperfed  throughout  the 
kingdom  by  the  contraband  trade,  the 
price  of  which  will  be  in  proportion  to 
the  rilk  that  is  run  in  thefe  traniaclions. 
However,  I  muft  requeft  attention  in  this 
place,  to  what  I  have  formerly  indicated, 
which  is,  that  the  principal  benefit  of 
thefe  clandeftine  fales,  is  received  by  thofe 
provinces  and  towns,  that  are  exempted 
from  the  tobacco  farm. 

From  ten  to  twelve  millions  in  fundry  com- 
modities, fuch  as  horfes,  tallow,  fursr 
hides,  feathers,  perfumes,  medicinal  drugsy 
and  feveral  other  articles,  which  cannot  be 
ranged  in  any  general  clafs. 

I  do  not  announce  thefe  fubdivifions  of 
the  imports  and  exports  as  free  from  er- 
rors ;  what  I  have  already  faid,  both  of 
the  imperfection  of  the  operations  hitherto 

\  under- 
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undertaken,  and  of  the  infufficiency  of  the 
informations  on  which  we  might  rely  with 
certainty,  clearly  evince  that  I  offer  the  re- 
fult  of  my  refearches  under  fome  doubts, 
and  with  referve.  I  muft  even  obferve, 
that  the  accounts  made  up  in  the  office 
appointed  to  tranfact  all  the  bufinefs  rela- 
tive to  the  balance  of  commerce,  pointed 
out  a  much  more  confiderable  profit  in 
favour  of  the  kingdom,  but  whilft  thefe 
labours  collected  together  feveral  very  ufe- 
ful  principles,  the  refults  led  to  very  errone- 
ous judgments  reflecting  the  profit  annu- 
ally made  by  France.  In  fact,  thefe  ftate- 
ments  do  not  contain  any  valuation  either  of 
the  contraband  trade,  or  of  falfe  declaratiqns, 
or  of  the  commerce  of  the  provinces  of 
France,  which  are  like  foreign  countries, 
with  refpect  to  the  reft  of  the  kingdom. 
Much  lefs  do  they  pay  any  regard  to  the 
other  general  reflections  which  I  have  made 
on  the  defects  common  to  all  balances  of 
commerce.  Neither  do  they  place  to  the 
account  of  importations,  the  diamonds,  nor 
the  amount  of  the  gold  and  filver  em- 
ployed in  the  fabrication  of  works  of  in- 
I  2  duftry 
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duftry  to  be  fold  to  foreigners  ;  though 
thefe  works  are  clafled  in  the  exportations  ; 
and  no  attention  is  given  to  that  part  of 
the  precious  metals,  which  is  employed  to 
keep  up,  or  to  incrcafe  that  fpecies  of 
luxury  in  the  kingdom.  They  pais  the 
importations  from  India  and  China  to 
account,  according  to  the  produce  of  the 
fales,  and  on  the  other  hand,  they  value 
the  exportations  of  the  American  producl. 
at  too  high  a  rate.  There  are  feveral  other 
errors,  or  omiffions  of  lefs  confequence, 
which  I  endeavoured  to  fet  right  in  the  re- 
fearches  I  made,  but  the  detail  of  them 
would  be  too  extenfive. 

Yet,  before  I  fet:  down  to  form  the  ba* 
lance  of  commerce,  fome  general  reflec- 
tions, abfolutely  foreign  however,  to  the 
foregoing  remarks,  had  already  induced  me 
to  think,  that  the  refults  hitherto  drawn 
were  exaggerated;  in  fact,  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  I  made  out  a  balance 
of  feventy  millions  in  favour  of  France,  by 
purfuing  a  method  totally  different  from 
the  former*  to  get  at  the  knowledge  of  the 

truth* 
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truth,  and  this  I  fljaH  now   endeavour   to 
explain. 

A  balance  of  commerce  muft  be  paid 
in  feme  manner,  or  another.  A  nation, 
like  an  individual,  would  foon  difcontinue 
felling  more  than  it  bought,  if  it  was  not 
paid  the  balance  due  to  it.  If  then,  it 
were  poffible  to  be  prefent  at  the  payment 
of  it,  or  to  acquire  certain  intelligence 
concerning  it,  this  would  be  a  furer  me- 
thod than  any  other,  of  knowing  the  true 
difference  between  the  amount  of  the  im- 
ports and  exports. 

The  moft  diftinft  of  all  the  payments 
that  have  been  made  to  France  to  difchargë 
her  commercial  demands  on  other  nations, 
was,  in  the  firft  inftance,  the  forty-five  mil- 
lions in  bullion,  which  were  annually  car- 
ried to  the  royal  mints  of  the  kingdom, 
during  the  J  aft  peace,  and  which,  being 
coined,  increafed  the  circulating  fpecie.  * 

*  The  particulars  of  this  augmentation  of  the 
fpecie  will  be  found,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the 
coinage,   in  the  couife  of  this  work. 

I  3  Now, 
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Now,  let  us  fuppofe,  that  four  or  five 
millions  are  annually  wafted  either  by  ac- 
cidental meltings,  or  by  remittances  made 
to  Geneva,  Swifferland,  and  Turin,  in 
louis  d'ors,  the  total  of  which  will  never 
return,  there  will  flill  remain  a  lum  of 
from  forty  to  forty-one  millions,  an  ac- 
tual and  pofitive  annual  acquisition  to  the 
kingdom. 

I  am  moreover  certain,  that  before  the 
laft  war,  the  fubfidies  paid  by  France  tq 
foreign  powers;  the  expences  of  her  Am- 
baffadors,  the  annates  due  to  the  Court  of 
Rome,  by  new  incumbents,  and  the  pen- 
sions granted  to  perfons  refiding  out  or 
the  kingdom,  might  have  been  valued  at 
from  eight  to  ten  millions  annually. 

The  government  likewife  fent  two  mil- 
lions in  fpecie,  yearly,  to  the  Ifle  of  France, 
and  to  India,  to  defray  a  part  of  the  ex- 
pences of  administration  in  thofe  fettle- 
ments. 

Thus  of  the  feventy  millions  gained  by  the 
commerce    of   France,    we    have    already 

accounted 
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accounted  for  the  payment  or    difpofal  of 
fifty -two. 

There    remain    eighteen,    the  deftina- 

tion    of    which    we    muft    trace,  and  on 

this  head  I   can  only  offer  vague  concep- 
tions. 

In  the  firft  place,  France  had  to  pay 
not  only  the  annuities  due  to  foreigners, 
but  their  (hares  of  the  reimburfements  of 
capitals  paid  off;  but  part  of  thefe  fums 
were  frequently  balanced  by  new  inveft- 
ments  made  by  foreigners  in  the  pub- 
lic funds. 

The  navigation,  from  port  to  port  of 
the  kingdom,  known  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  coa/ling,  being  partly  performed  by 
foreign  (hipping,  this  freight  formed  ano- 
ther demand  upon  France, 

The  commercial  adventures  by  fea,  on 
account  of  the  merchants  of  the  kingdom, 
are  frequently  infured  in  Holland  and  in 
England,  and  a  reciprocity  does  not  ex^ 
jft,  at  lead  not  in  the  fame  degree  ;  this 
I  4  differ* 
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difference  makes  France  the  debtor,  not 
for  the  premiums  paid  to  the  foreign  un- 
derwriters, but  for  the  profits  which  re- 
fults  to  them  from  thefe  tranfactions. 

The  great  families  in  Auftrian  Flanders, 
poffefs  confiderable  landed  eftates  in  French 
Flanders,  in  Artois,  and  in  Hainault  ;  fe- 
veral  German  Princes  have  the  like  poffef- 
fions  in  Lorraine,  and  Alface  ;  the  Spani- 
ards {till  preferye  others  in  Roufillon,  and 
the  French  do  not  hold  any  in  foreign 
countries;  this  difference  conftitutes  ano- 
ther objecl:  of  annual  debt. 

Lastly,  the  funds  which  go  to  Malta., 
and  thofe  which  French  travellers  expend 
out  of  the  kingdom,  are  farther  employ- 
ments of  the  profits  it  acquires  by  com- 
merce. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  efrimate  the  fe- 
veral  articles  I  have  pointed  out  feparately, 
it  may  be  eafily  perceived,  that  the  whole 
of  thefe  annual  debts  mull:  certainly  ex- 
ceed the  eighteen  millions,  the  employ- 
ment of  which  was  the  objed  of  our  in- 
quiry ; 
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quiry  ;  but  we  muft  add  to  this  fum,  all  that 
foreigners  on  their  part  owe  to  France,  for 
the  amount  of  the  expences  of  their  ambafla- 
dors,  their  travellers,  and  their  naval  officers, 
refiding  there,  in  time  of  peace.  This  article 
confiderable,  but  it  muft  be  obferved,  that 
we  ought  to  deduct  from  the  expences  of 
travellers,  all  that  they  expend  on  arti- 
cles of  luxury,  to  be  tranfp.orted  into 
their  refpective  countries,  becaufe  thefe 
purchafes  are  comprehended  in  the  general 
statement  of  the  exports. 

There  are  feveral  other  circumftances, 
which  fometimes  habitually,  and  fome- 
times  only  temporarily,  increafe  or  dimi- 
nifh  the  demands  of  France  on  other  na- 
tions, but  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  confine 
myfelf  to  the  principal  obje&s  I  have 
pointed  out.  However,  this  multiplicity 
of  connections,  foreign  to  the  general  ba- 
lance of  commerce,  leads  us  to  an  impor- 
tant truth,  which  is,  that  we  fhould  be 
under  a  great  miftake,  if  we  were  always 
to  form  a  judgment  of  the  refult  of  the 
commercial  exchanges  in  all  countries,  by 
the  proportional  increafe  of  the  national 

fpecie  ; 
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fpecie  ;  fuch  a  rule  could  only  be  applica- 
ble to  States,  whofe  connections  are  li- 
mited, who  have  no  public  debt,  no  in- 
tercourfe  with  ftrangers,  nor  any  other  ex- 
traordinary affinity  to  the  reft  of  Europe  : 
Such  countries  there  are,  and  it  is  in  them 
only,  that  the  annual  increàfe  of  their  fpe- 
cie becomes  one  of  the  fureft  indications 
of  a  balance  of  commerce  in  their  fa- 
vour. 

The  important  fubjecl  now  under  con- 
federation, has  fo  many  branches,  and  fuch 
various  relations,  that  the  remarks  it  is 
fufceptible  of  might  be  extended  much 
farther;  but  in  matters  of  this  kind,  we 
muft  neceflarily  be  contracted,  that  they 
may  not  be  rendered  perplexing  by  a  mul- 
titude of  exceptions  and  diftinclions,  which 
would  take  off  our  attention  from  the  re- 
gular chain  of  ideas  ;  and  while  thofe  who 
do  not  dread  the  length  of  difcuflions,  wall 
perhaps  accufe  me  of  being  ignorant  of 
what  I  have  taken  care  to  throw  afide,  I 
lhall  appear  too  prolix  in  the  eyes  of  others, 
who  want  to  be  drawn  towards  one  object, 
though    they  do   not  attach  themfelves  to 

it, 
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£t.  However,  I  cannot  avoid  entering  into 
jthe  inquiry,  whether  there  exifts,  as  it 
has  often  been  aflèrted,  a  method  of  judg- 
ing of  the  balance  of  commerce,  abfolute^ 
\y  different  from  thofe  which  I  have  alrea- 
dy explained. 

I  mean  thofe  informations  on  this  fub- 
je£t,  which  it  is  imagined  may  be  acquired 
from  the  variations  in  the  courfe  of  ex- 
change :  it  is  commonly  pretended,  that 
thefe  variations  are  the  thermometer  of 
commercial  proportions  :  this  opinion, 
very  fuperficially  admitted,  requires  an  ex- 
planation ;  but  with  a  view  of  rendering 
it  intelligible,  it  will  be  neceflary,  in  the 
firft  inftance,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  courfe 
of  exchange,  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
queftion  I  am  to  jdifcufs. 

It  is  faid,  that  the  exchange  is  at  par 
between  two  countries,  when  the  value  of 
a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  by  one  of  thefe 
countries  upon  another,  is  regulated  by  the 
proportion  that  exifts  between  the  denomi- 
nation and  the  weight  of  their  refpec- 
ffive   coins. 

Thus, 
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Thus,  fuppofing,  the  Englifh  guinea  tQ 
t>e  equal  in  its  intrinfic  value  to  the  loui$ 
d'or  of  France,  the  exchange  would  be  at 
far,  if  for  a  hundred  guineas,  one  might 
procure  a  bill  of  exchange  at  London,  for 
the  payment  of  a  hundred  louis  in  France, 
or  if  for  one  hundred  louis,  a  bill  of  ex- 
change could  be  had  at  Paris,  for  a  hun- 
dred guineas  payable  in  England, 

Let  us  now  fuppofe,  that  France  and 
England  (the  two  countries  I  have  taken 
for  an  example)  mould  have  no  other  con- 
nections together,  except  commercial;  and 
that  their  connections  with  other  coun- 
tries, had  no  influence  whatever  upon  their 
reciprocal  relation  to  each  other,  and  laft- 
ly,  that  thefe  two  kingdoms  purchaled 
commodities  of  each  other  to  an  equal 
amount,  according  to  this  hypothefis,  it 
might  be  fairly  pre  fumed  ^  that  the  ex- 
change between  England  and  Fran, ce  wrou!4 
be  conflantly  at  par. 

But  if  in  the  courfeof  the  refpe&ive  cre- 
dits of  thefe  two  kingdoms,  the  neceffity  of 
remitting  to  England  mould  be  more  ur- 
gent than   the   call   for   remittances   from 

England 
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England  to  France,  the  agents  in  thefe  né- 
gociations would  foon  perceive  it,  and  they 
would  not  heiitate  to  demand  a  little  more 
than  an  hundred  louis,  for  a  bill  of  ex- 
change of  a  hundred  guineas. 

If  then,  it  could  be  afcertained,  by  a  fé- 
riés of  observations,  that  the  exchanre  va- 
ries  one  half  per  Cent,  when  France  owes 
a  million  to  England,  for  the  liquidation 
of  their  refpecYive  commercial  t  ran  fa  étions, 
and  if  it  had  likewife  been  remarked,  that 
the  fame  exchange  varied  one  per  Cent, 
when    the    debt    of    France    to    England 

o 

amounted  to  two  millions,  to  one  and  an 
half  when  it  was  three  millions,  and  fo 
on  in  proportion,  effectively,  the  balance 
of  commerce  between  the  two  kingdoms 
might  be  determined  by  the  courfe  of  ex- 
change. 

But  the  variation  of  the  exchange 
has  its  fixed  limitations,  whatever  be 
the  fum  due  from  one  nation  to  ano- 
ther, and  for  this  reafon,  one  may  give 
as  far  as  two  or  three  per  Cent,  for 
4  a  bill 
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a  bill  of  exchange  upon  London,  becaufe 
the  charges  of  tranfporting  French 
money  to  England,  joined  to  the  dan- 
gers of  the  lea,  would  be  deemed  near- 
ly equivalent  to  that  premium,  but  if 
more  was  demanded,  thofe  who  wanted  to 
remit  funds  to  England,  would  readily  per- 
ceive, that  it  would  be  more  advantageous 
for  them,  to  fend  over  French  money  to  be 
fold  by  weight,  and  to  convert  the'pro- 
duçe  into  Englifh  money  ;  and  from  that 
moment,  the  negociators  of  bills  of  ex- 
change, would  be  obliged  to  moderate 
their  terms. 

It  is  on  this  account,  that  the  exchange 
between  two  adjacent  countries,  is  liable 
only  to  very  fmall  variations,  the  mercan- 
tile people  being  well  apprized,  that  at  a 
trifling  expence,  fpecie  may  be  tranfported 
from  one  country  to  the  other  ;  but  the  ex- 
pence  or  danger  of  remitting  money  being  a 
very  important  object,  when  it  concerns  two 
nations,  at  a  great  diftance  from  each  other, 
the  alterations  in  their  refpedlive  exchan- 
ges, will  be  neceffarily  liable  to  more  con- 
fiderable  premiums. 

5  Lastly, 
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Lastly,  when  the  kingdom  that  is  in- 
debted to  another,  prohibits  the  exporta- 
tion of  its  fpecie,  the  courfe  of  exchange 
may  be  ftill  much  higher;  for  the  rifk 
that  muft  be  run  in  exporting  money  con- 
trary to  law,  will  have  an  ideal  value  fet 
upon  it,  and  will  of  courfe  add  to  the 
charges  of  remitting  it.  If  then,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  common  expences  of  fending 
out  gold  and  filver  coin,  it  is  thought  ad- 
vantageous to  give  one  hundred  and  two 
louis  for  a  bill  of  exchange  of  one  hun- 
dred guineas,  one  hundred  and  three,  or 
one  hundred  and  four  will  be  readily  gi- 
ven, in  proportion  as  the  exportation  of 
fpecie,  is  more  or  lefs  hazardous. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that. in  propor- 
tion as  the  weight  of  the  coin  of  any  coun- 
try diminifhes  by  wear,  the  exchange  will 
be  liable  to  a  greater  variation;  in  faâ,  if  the 
French  louis  d'or,  which  at  the  time  of 
its  coinage,  was  (we  will  fuppofe)  equal 
to  the  Englifli  guinea,  has  loft  two  or 
three  per  Cent,  of  its  original  weight,  this 
lofs  will  be  computed  in  the  calculations 
that    will   be    made    to  difcover  what    a- 

mount 
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mount  thefe  louis  will  fell  for  in  England } 
and  thereupon  a  preference  will  be  given 
in  the  fame  proportion  to  bills  of  ex- 
change, to  prevent  the  neceffity  of  re- 
mitting in  fpecie; 

At  all  events,  the  expences  of  tranf- 
port,  the  dangers  of  the  fea,  and  the  rifles 
of  a  prohibited  exportation,  together  with 
the  lofs  of  weight  I  have  juft  meritioned; 
are  fo  many  circumftaiices  of  which  a  val- 
uation mull:  be  made;  and  according  to 
the  refult  of  that  eftimation,  the  exchange 
between  two  countries  will  be  more  or  lefs 
extended  ;  yet  it  is  not  lefs  true,  that  this 
extenfion  being  circumfcribed  ;  the  varia- 
tions in  the  courfe  of  exchange  may  very 
well  indicate,  when  one  country  becomes 
debtor,  or  creditor  to  another  ;  but  we 
fhall  never  difcover,  by  this  light  alone; 
what  is  the  difproportioh  which  exifts  be- 
tween their  refpective  commercial  ex- 
changes ;  therefore,  if  we  are  to  eonfider 
the  courfe  of  exchange,  as  a  thermometer 
of  commercial  tranfactions,  we  muft  add, 
in  order  to  make  the  comparifon  exact, 
that  this  thermometer  points  out  only  two 

of 
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or  three  degrees  of  variation,  while  there 
exifts  a  number  of  others,  infinitely  moire 
Confiderable. 

This  is  not  all,  for  in  order  to  render 
that  kind  of  inftrudtion  which  we  are  to 
derive  from  obfervatiohs  on  the  courfe  of 
exchange,  more  diftinft,  I  have  fuppofed 
that  England  and  France  had  no  com- 
merce, but  with  each  other,  which  is  not 
the  faft.  Now,  if  at  the  time  when  France 
owes  England  ten  millions,  Holland  owes 
France  the  like  fum  ;  it  may  fo  happen, 
that  France  will  difcharge  her  debt  to 
England,  by  making  over  to  the  latter, 
her  demand  upon  Holland  ;  and  in  that 
cafe,  no  fenfible  operation  will  take  place 
in  the  price  of  exchange  between  France; 
and  England. 

In  fine,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  a 
country  may  be  the  creditor  of  another; 
through  connexions  foreign  to  trade,  and 
as  the  courfe  of  exchange  does  not  depend 
on  the  motives  which  make  the  people  de- 
fire  to  have  funds  to  receive  in  fuch  or  fuch  a 
place,  but  folely  on  the  extent  of  the  demand 

Vol.  IL  K  for 
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for  bills  of  exchange,  it  is  impoffible  to 
diftinguifh  in  thofe  operations,  what  is  to 
be  imputed  to  the  balance  of  commerce, 
and  what  belongs   to   other   circumftances. 

I  believe  then,  that  the  opinions  which 
may  be  founded  on  obferyations  upon  the 
courfe  of  exchanges,  are  fuperficial,  and 
that  the  importance  of  them  is  exagge- 
rated. Neverthelefs,  obfervations  on  the 
great  revolutions  of  the  exchanges,  an 
exact  knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  gold 
and  filver  that  enters  into,  and  remains  in 
a  kingdom,  and  the  making  out  ftate- 
ments  of  the  imports  and  exports,  are  all 
means  of  in  ft  ruction,  which  reciprocally 
ftrengthen  one  another,  and  not  one  of 
which  ought  to  be  neglected,  in  an  in- 
quiry fo  worthy  the  attention  of  all  go- 
vernments. But  let  no  one  deceive  himlelf 
on  this  head  ;  in  all  the  fciences  (and  that 
of  the  adminiftration  of  the  finances  is  a 
very  great  one)  labour  muft  be  united  to 
reflection  ;  ufeful  truths  will  efcape  the  in- 
dolence of  that  man,  who  is  carelefs  in 
fearching  for  and  embracing  them  ;  and  of 
him  alfo,  who  being  afraid  of  taking  too- 
e;  much 
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much  pains,  contents  hîmfelf  with  adopt- 
ing fome  general  principles,  and  afterwards 
attributes  to  theie  ideas  more  than  belongs 
to  them  ;  this  is  a  method  of  augmenting 
his  intellectual  riches  in  his  own  eyes, 
but  the  illufion  will  ceafe,  when  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  aft,  and  when  he  endeavours  to 
make  the  nature  of  things  agree  with  the 
fmall  number  of  principles,  which  are  the 
ufual  refult  of  {lender  informations, 

Doubtless,  it  mu'ft  be  a  matter  of  fur- 
prife,  that  a  fingle  kingdom  fhould  be 
able  to  acquire  a  balance  of  commerce  an- 
nually, the  amount  of  which  exceeds  one 
half  of  the  gold  and  filver  received  yearly 
by  all  Europe,  and  upon  the  firft  view  of 
this  profperity  of  France,  one  might  be 
apt  to  exclaim,  What  can  (he  want  more  ! 
Yet,  by  fixing  our  attention  on  the  ftate  of 
her  exports  and  imports,  one  truth  will 
probably  ftrike  us,  the  confequences  of 
which  will  not  appear  to  be  trifling  ;  it  is 
this,  that  the  advantages  gained  by  Prance 
in  her  commercial  tranfaclions,  reft  upon 
two  grand  pillars,  the  foreign  fale  of  her 
manufaftures,  and    of  the  produce  of  her 

K   2  Ameri- 
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American  commodities.  This  is  well  known 
in  general,  but  I  doubt  whether  govern- 
ment has  ever  had  time  or  inclination,  ta 
acquire  juft  ideas  upon  this  fubject. 

The  commerce  carried  on  with  its  ma- 
nufactures, and  with  its  American  commo- 
dities, make  three-fourths  of  the  exports 
of  the  kingdom.  The  knowledge  of  this 
fact  cannot  but  occafion  iome  uneaiinefs, 
for  both  thefe  branches  of  commerce  are  lia- 
ble to  revolutions.  The  confiderable  fale  of 
the  manufactures,  though  favoured  by  the 
perfection  to  which  French  induftry  has 
brought  them,  and  by  the  habitual  de- 
mand for  them  in  other  nations,  is  not 
the  lefs  expofed  to  unforeieen  diminutions; 
works  of  induftry  and  ingenuity  are  not 
like  the  privileged  gifts  of  foil  and  cli- 
mate, men  in  every  part  of  the  globe  are 
capable  of  ingenious  labour;  in  different 
countries  of  Europe  they  may  learn  to  fa- 
bricate what  they  now  feek  for  in  only  one 
foreign  kingdom,  they  may  even  learn  to 
do  without  them,  or  render  prohibitory 
laws  againfr  the  importation  of  them,  more 
rigorous:  in  a  word,  that  fpecies  of  induf- 
try 
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try  which  fprings  up  and  Strengthens  itfelf 
in  the  bofom  of  civil  liberty,  and  of  a 
fruitful  territory,  will  in  time  make  a  con- 
siderable progrefs  in  the  extenfive  republic 
j.uft  formed  upon  the  continent  of  Ameri- 
ca ;  and  this  new  power  will  one  day,  par- 
ticipate in  fome  mealure,  in  fupplving  the 
Weft  India  iflands,  and  the  Spanifh  Weft 
India  fettlements.  Let  it  not  be  objected, 
that  they  will  find  it  more  to  their  advan- 
tage to  till  their  lands;  the  more  they  arc 
cultivated  the  greater  will  be  the  quanti- 
ty of  fubfiftence,  and  this  abundance  will, 
iponer  or  later,  invite  arts  and  induftry, 
whenever  the  government  takes  care  to  fé- 
cond the  efforts  of  private  interest 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  French  adminis- 
tration, to  be  inceffantly  attentive  to  the 
great  mafs  of  profperity  France  enjoys  ; 
it  is  their  duty  to  be  more  uneafy  about 
treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation,  than 
about  the  extenfion  of  territory;  it  is  their 
duty  to  maintain  a  reafonable  fpirit  of  li- 
berty amongft  the  manufacturers,  without 
hazarding  however,  by  too  great  indulgen- 
ces, that  reputation  for  fkill  and  integrity, 
K  3  which 
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which  is  the  fureft  fuppo.rt  of  every  branch 
of  commerce  ;  it  is  their  duly  to  difcou- 
rage  thofe  fentiments  of  vanity,  which  in- 
duce men  to  confider  the  moft  ufeful  em- 
ployments in  life,  as  only  tranfitory  efta- 
blifhments,  which  they  quit  as  foon  as 
they  have  made  their  fortunes.  It  will  be 
neceffary  likewife,  by  an  oeconomical  ma- 
nagement of  public  credit,  and  by  a  pru- 
dent adminiftration  of  the  finances,  efficaci- 
oufly  to  contribute  to  the  lowering  of  inte^- 
reft,  that  great  fource  of  encouragement  to 
a  variety  of  different  undertakings  ;  and  to. 
thofe  alterations  in  the  prices  of  provifions, 
which  break  through  the  proportions  efta- 
blifhed  between  wages  or  falaries,  and  the  cur- 
rent value  of  the  common  neceffaries  of  life. 

Lastly,  and  above  all,  it  is  effential 
to  guard  againft  that  accumulation  of 
taxes,  which  makes  all  the  works  of  in- 
duftry  too  dear  ;  and  when  particular  cir- 
cumftances  require  extraordinary  fuccours, 
care  mould  be  taken  to  conciliate  the  inte- 
refts  of  the  public  revenue  with  thofe  of 
commerce,  and  for  much  ftronger  reafons 
thefe  interefls  mould  never  be  fuffered   to 

oppofe 
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oppofe  each  other,  it  would  be  making  the 
child  quarrel  with  its  nurie. 

However,  this  is  a  leflbn  too  common- 
ly neglefted.     If  new  taxes  are  paid  with- 
out  any    great    complaints,    it   is  thought 
every  point  is  carried,  and  fcarcely  any  no- 
tice is  taken  of  the  fatal  effects  that  may  re- 
fuit   to  commerce,   from   an  impolitic  tax  ; 
the  minifters  of  the  finances  are   fatisfied, 
when  they  have  fecured  the  tranquillity  of 
the  fhort   period  of  their   own   adminiftra- 
tion,  all  beyond  that,  appears  to  them  like 
another  age,    about  which   they  need   not 
give  themfelves  any  concern.     It  is  of  great 
importance   likewife   to    have    a   ftri£l  eye 
over    the    adminiftration   of    great    manu- 
facturing towns,   fo   that   neither  bad    ma- 
nagement   nor  ufelefs   luxury  may   oblige 
them   to    have    recourfe  to  impolitic  local 
duties,     which  may    be   prejudicial  to   the 
exportation  of  the  national  manufa<flures;  the 
municipal  officers  are  ibmetimes  in  the  ad- 
miniftration of  the  revenues  of  fuch  towns, 
what  the  Comptrollers  General  arc  in  that 
of  the  kingdom  ;   and  there  may  be  found 
men  amongft  them,  who,  probably,  with- 
in 4  QUt 
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out  hefitation,  would  adopt  any  tax  what- 
ever, which  would  the  mod  readily  re- 
lieve  them   from  a  prefeat  difficulty. 

The  fécond  confiderable  branch  of  ex- 
portation is,  as  we  have  feen,  that  of  the 
commodities  of  the  Weft  India  iflands  ; 
and  this  trade  is  equally  worthy  of  the 
greateft  attention.  Shall  I  paufe  a  mo- 
ment, to  take  notice  of  thofe  arguments 
io  lightly  hazarded,  concerning  the  inuti- 
lity of  the  colonies  ?  What  we  fell  to 
them,  it  is  coolly  faid,  we  fhould  difpofe 
of  to  foreign  nations  ;  but  can  we  create 
purchafers  at  pleafure?  It  is  not  for  want 
of  a  fufficient  quantity  of  linen  and  wool- 
len cloth,  or  of  wrought  filk,  that  we  do 
not  fell  more  to  other  nations  ;  it  is  the  li- 
mitation of  their  wants  which  circum- 
fcribes  their  demands,  and  not  the  inability 
to  fatisfy  them  ;  it  is  an  excellent  political 
idea,  to  convert  a  part  of  the  commodities 
pr  of  the  works  of  induftry  of  any  king- 
dom, into  fpecie  or  effects  foreign  to  its 
foil  and  to  its  climate,  and  which  fcarce 
any  country  in  Europe  can  difpenfe  with 
$t  prefent. 

4  Besides, 
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Besides,  the  merchandjfe  which  comes 
from  the  colonies,  are  not  the  value  alone 
of  the  national  products  which  France 
fends  to  them  either  directly,  or  indirectly, 
by  her  commerce  with  the  coaft  of  Afri- 
ca ;  all  thefe  exports  are  fcarcely  equiva- 
lent  to  one  half  of  the  returns  from  Ame- 
rica, the  overplus  reprefents  the  freights, 
the  profits  of  commerce,  and  the  revenues, 
the  colonifts  expend  in  the   kingdom. 

What  would  be  the  cafe,  if  by  ne- 
glecting fuch  valuable  pofleffions,  or  by 
lofing  them  for  ever,  France  mould  be 
deprived  of  the  balance  of  commerce,  (he 
acquires  annually,  by  the  exportation  of 
the  produce  of  her  colonies  ?  What 
would  be  the  cafe,  if  ihe  had  iikewife  to 
purchafe  from  foreigners,  that  part  of  thofe 
commodities,  which  are  required  at  pre- 
fent  for  her  own  confumption.  Such  a 
revolution  would  occalion  more  money  to 
be  fent  out  of  France  annually,  than  is  at 
prefent  brought  into  that  kingdom.  The 
American  colonies  then  are  a  noble  eftate, 
the  great  power  of  France  feems  to  affure 
a  Jong  pofleflion  of  them,  but  other  na- 
tions 
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tions  may  augment  their  cultivation  ;  but 
the  United  States,  fo  contiguous  to  the  rich 
foil  that  produces  coffee  and  fugar,  will  not 
come  to  Europe  in  fearch  of  thefe  commo- 
dities, and  in  proportion  to  the  free  ac- 
cefs,  that  there  may  be  one  day  or  other, 
a  neceffity  to  open  to  them,  to  thefe  colo- 
nies, who  fhall  decide  what  part  they  may 
take  in  the  commercial  exchanges  which 
enrich  France  ?  I  will  not  thoroughly  in- 
yeftigate  queftions,  at  this  inftant  combin- 
ed with  political  treaties  and  connections; 
but  at  leaft  it  is  important  to  confider  how 
far  the  whole  of  the  commerce  carried  on 
by  the  nation,  before  the  war,  is  eflential 
to  the  iupport  of  its    profperity. 

It  is  only  by  exporting  to  the  amount  of 
from  two  hundred  and  twenty,  to  two 
hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  livres  in 
merchandife,  or  manufactures,  or  commo- 
dities brought  from  her  cplonies,  that 
France  obtains  a  balance  of  commerce  in 
her  favour  of  feventy  millions* 

This  refult  is  very  important,  and  ought 
never  to  be  loft  fight  of,  that  we  may  not 

fleep 
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fleep    over  a  profperity,    the  true   founda- 
tion of  which   is  not  properly  known. 

Here  thofe  who  are  apt  to  fix  their  at- 
tention even  upon  improbable  events,  will 
perhaps  alk  what  would  happen,  or  what 
muft  be  done,  if  by  an  extraordinary  re- 
volution, this  double  commerce  pf  expor- 
tation mould  either  fall,  or  be  confidera- 
bly  diminished.  We  may  vaguely  con- 
ceive the  extent  of  fuch  a  difafter,  but  it 
Will  be  difficult  to  defcribe  all  its  confe- 
quences.  The  demand  for  frefh  materials 
drawn  from  foreign  countries,  would  doubt- 
lefs  diminifh  in  proportion,  as  lefs  manu- 
factured commodities  were  fold  to  other 
nations,  and  in  that  cafe,  the  fabrications 
neceflary  for  the  national  confumption  muft 
be  encouraged,  by  augmenting,  as  much  as 
poflible,  in  the  heart  of  France,  the  pro- 
duction of  filk,  of  flax,  and  of  wool. 
The  introduftion  of  all  works  of  foreign 
induftry,  muft  be  more  rigoroufly  prohi- 
bited :  the  forges  and  fmelting  houfes  muft 
be  multiplied  to  enable  her  to  do  without 
foreign  iron,  her  method  of  falting  pro- 
yifious   muft  be  made    more   perfect,  that 

fhe 
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fhe  may    not  ft  and  in  need  of    being   fupT 
plied    by    Ireland    and   other  countries. 

Lastly,  France  not  being  able  any 
longer  to  fell  much  to  foreigners,  mult 
purchafe  as  little  as  poflible  from  them  ; 
and  fhe  m uft  infenfibly  conduit  herfelf  like 
a  nation  limited  in  its  refources,  inftead  of 
filing  on  the  footing  of  a  wealthy  nation. 
But  notwithstanding  all  her  care,  fhe  would 
never  be  able  to  repair  the  immenfe  pre- 
judice which  the  lofs  ïhe  had  fuftained, 
would  have  occasioned  to  her  riches  and 
population.  Fortunately  fuch  revolutions 
are  very  far  from  probable  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  very  great  effects  may  be 
brought  on  without  going  quite  fo  far  : 
we  muft  even  obferve,  upon  this  occafion, 
as  a  very  important  truth,  that  if  the 
kingdom  of  France,  in  its  prefent  ftate, 
enjoys  incomparable  refources  of  wealth, 
its  adminiftration  is  conformable  to  that 
ftate  of  eafe  ;  fo  that  any  reverfe  of  com- 
merce or  good  fortune,  would  be  the  more 
feverely  felt,  as  fhe  is  but  little  prepared 
for  it, 

LlBE- 
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Liberality,  pomp,  diffipation,  all  the 
attributes  of  great  profpcrity,  have  exifted 
for  a  long  time  in  France,  and  a  defire  to 
eftablifh  order*  regularity,  and  occonomy 
has  only  prevailed  at  intervals  ;  but  as 
want  is  the  fole  legiilator,  who  commands 
confiant  attention,  depravity  has  quick- 
ly fucceeded  thofe  momentary  efforts 
that  were  made  to  fix  the  befl  princi- 
ples. 

The  fame  natural  riches  of  France 
have  alfo  been  the  occafion  of  fuch  a  great 
number  of  weak  minifcers,  who  feemed  to 
be  fufficiently  qualified  for  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  the  kingdom-,  while  thev  were  on- 
ly  fupported  by  good  fortune.  And  as  we 
have  often  feen  many  errors  rectified,  and 
many  juft  reproaches  forgotten  in  a  ihort 
time  ;  fo  infenfibly  perhaps,  no  credit 
will  be  given  to  the  importance  of  talents 
and  good  conduit  :  for  it  is  alfo,  by  a  kind 
of  neglect  of  the  great  rcfources  which 
France  poffeflTes,  that  (he  has  not  always 
enjoyed  that  exterior  influence  which  was 
due  to  her  power;  that  fhc  has  even    very 

often 
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often  miftaken  her  own  ftrength  ;  and 
that  within  her  own  bofom,  the  people 
too  much  forgotten,  do  not  partake,  as 
they  might  of  the  reflected  benefits  of 
fuch  abundant  riches* 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.      IV. 


GENERAL    IDEAS    ON    THE  REFORM  OF  THE 
CUSTOMS* 


"TNDER  the  denomination  of  cuftom* 
houfe  duties,  are  comprehended  not 
only  the  duties  paid  upon  foreign  mer- 
chandife  imported  into  the  kingdom,  and 
upon  the  exportation  of  commodities  from 
France  to  other  countries  ;  but  likewife 
the  duties  payable  at  the  interior  cuftom- 
houfes,  eftablifhed  on  the  frontiers  of  cer- 
tain provinces  ;  and  the  duties  called  local 
duties,  which  fometimes  make  an  addition 
to  the  general  duties  on  importation,  and 
exportation,  and  at  others,  are  only  fub- 
ftituted  for  them. 

I  shall  not,  in  this  place,  enter   into 
the   confufed  and  uninterefting  hiftory  of 

all 
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all  the  various  inequalities  of  thefe  duties," 
lior  of  all  the  modifications  they  have  un- 
dergone ;  the  moft  patient  attention  would 
hardly  be  able  to  bear  fuch  details,  befides 
they  are  to  be  found  m  feveral  books  on 
the  finances.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  King 
John,  that  the  firft  of  thefe  ftrange  im- 
ports was  introduced  :  that  prince  to  in- 
demnify his  exchequer  for  the  refufal  of 
feveral  of  the  provinces  to  contribute  their 
quota  to  the  excife  duties,  ordered  that 
thefe  provinces  mould  be  confidered  with 
refpeel:  to  the  other  provinces  as  foreign 
countries,  and  that  for  all  merchandife 
which  they  mould  draw  from  the  interior 
parts  of  thekingdom  they  fhould  be  oblige^ 
to  pay  the  duties  de  revë,  of  trànfport  through 
the  upper  provinces,  and  on  quitting  the 
frontiers,  the  only  duties  which  then  com- 
pofed  the  general  impoft  Upon  merchandife 
exported  out  of  the  kingdom.  At  that 
time,  there  were  no  duties  on  importation, 
and  this  circumftance  is  very  remarkable 
when  compared  with  the  prefent  times,  in 
which  the  cuftom-houfe  revenue  princi- 
pally arifes,  from  duties  on  the  importa- 
tion 
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tion  of   merchandife   from   foreign     coun- 
tries. 

It  was  however*  a  vety  Angular  method 
of  punifhing  one  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a  kingdom,  to  oblige  them  to  pay  du- 
ties upon  the  merchandife  they  tranfported 
from  certain  provinces,  as  if  the  latter  did 
not  fuffer  likewife  from  the  reftri&ion 
which  fnch  a  regulation  laid  on  the  fale 
bf  their  produce. 

Undoubtedly,  it  will  be  thought  right, 
that  I  mould  pafs  over  all  thofe  regula- 
tions which  produced  effe&ive  changes 
in  this  firft  ftate  of  things  ;  I  (hall  there- 
fore, only  take  notice  of  thofe  a£ls  of  le- 
giflation,  whofe  effects  fubfift  at  this  time. 
Let  me  remind  the  reader  then,  that 
in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  Colbert, 
his  minifter,  with  a  view  of  tranfporting 
all  the  export,  or  tranfport  duties  to  the 
frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  caufed  a  gene- 
ral book  of  rates  to  be  made,  to  which 
all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  were  to 
be  equally  fubjedted,  but  the  oppofition 
made  by  a   great   number  of  them,  to  this 

Vol.  II.  L  fyftem 
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fyftem  of  uniformity,  and  the  difcufiionS 
that  were  the  confequenceof  that  oppofition, 
prevented  the  entire  execution  of  the  plan 
projected  by  that  able  minifter.  He  would 
have  met  with  fewer  obftacles,  if  he  had 
made  choice  of  a  more  fimple  and  moderate 
tariff;  and  if  he  had  not  wanted,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  continue  feveral  local  du- 
ties, the  revenue  of  which  bore  no  propor- 
tion to  the  augmentation  of  the  charges  of 
collecting  it,  nor  to  the  inconveniencies  re- 
fulting  from  them  to  the  general  commerce 
of  the  kingdom.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
tariff  drawn  up  by  Colbert,  in  1664,  be* 
came  a  law  only  for  certain  provinces, 
known  even  down  to  our  time,  by  the 
name  of  the  Provinces  of  the  Five  great  Farms*, 

Another  part  of  the  kingdom  has  re- 
mained, with  refpect  to  the  export,  or 
tran fport  duties,  in  the  fame  fituation  as 
it  was  before,  and  thefe   are   defcribed   by 

*  Thefe  provinces  are  Normandy,  Picardy,  the 
Boulognefe,  Champagne,  Burgundy,  Breffe,  Bugey, 
Dombe,  Beaujclois,  Berry,  Poitou,  Aunis,  Anjou, 
•Maine  and  .the  Bourbonnois. 

See  the  Chart  annexed  to  the  account  given  in  to  the  King, 

the 
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the  title  of  provinces  reputed  foreign  ;  this  is 
a  kind  of  abbreviation,  which  fignifies,  that 
thefe  provinces  are  ftrangers  to  the  legifla- 
tion  of  the  book  of  rates  of  1664t. 

Lastly,  there  exifts  a  third  fubdivi- 
fion,  compofed  only  of  three  frontier  pro- 
vinces, X  which  according  to  the  regula- 
tion eftablifhed  at  the  time  of  their  re- 
union to  France,  have  a  free  communica- 
tion with  foreign  countries,  confequently, 
the  cuftom-houfes  have  been  placed  upon 
that  line  of  their  boundaries  which  bor- 
ders upon  the  interior  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  thefe  provinces  are  known  un- 
der the  denomination  of  provinces  effec- 
iively  foreign. 

f  Thefe  provinces  are  Lyonnois  and  Forez,  Dau- 
phiny,  Provence,  (except  Marfeilles  and  its  territory) 
Languedoc,  and  the  county  of  Foix,  Roufillon,  Guy- 
enne, Gafcony,  Saintonge,  the  Mes  of  Rhé,  and  Ole- 
ron,  Flanders,  Hainault,  Artois,  Cambrefis,  Britanny, 
and  Franche-Comté. 

I  The  three  Bifhopricks,  Lorrain,  and  Alface. 

It  rnufl  likewife  be  obferved,  that  the  free  ports,  fuch 
as  Marfeilles,  Dunkirk,  and  L'Orient  enjoy  a  total 
exemption  from  cuflom-houfe  duties. 

L2  We 
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We  may  obfervc,  that  the  fifcal  language 
is  neither  very  explicit,  nor  very  elegant. 

The  three  fubdivifions  juft  defcribed, 
are  not,  however,  the  only  inequalities  ex- 
iting in  the  kingdom,  relative  to  the  export 
duties,  for  the  provinces  reputed  foreign, 
ieparated  in  common  from  thofe  of  the  five 
great  farms,  are  fubjeâed  to  local  duties 
totally  different.  In  fine,  even  in  the  pro- 
vinces effectively  foreign,  there  are  particular 
duties,  called  tolls,  tranfts,  and  domain  cufi 
toms,  which  cramp  and embarrafs circulation. 

This  whole  eftablifhment  appears  mon- 
(trous  in  the  eyes  of  reafon:  it.  is  evident 
that  the  duties  on  importation  and  exportation? 
ought  to  be  equal  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  this  truth  muft  be  the  more  fenfibly  felt, 
whether  we  regard  the  general  equality 
which  ought  to  fubfift  in  the  diftribution  of 
the  taxes,  or  the  clofe  connection  which  fub- 
fifts  between  the  tranfport  duties  and  the 
profperity  of  foreign  commerce,  or  laftly, 
whether  we  confider  it  as  an  important 
point,  that  the  duties  demanded  in  the 
name  of  the  fovereign,  fhould  be  fimple, 
intelligible,  and  feeltered  from  the  inter- 
pretations- 
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pretations  of    the    exchequer,    as    well    as 
from   the  abufes  of  its  fubaltera  officers. 

It  will  be  immediately  alked,  how,  fub- 
jecl:  to  the  authority  of  a  legiflation  {o 
contrary  to  found  principles,  the  com- 
merce of  France  has  attained  that  degree 
of  fuperiority  wrhich  we  have  ftated?  The 
anfwer  is,  becaufe  the  cuftom  houfe  duties 
in  their  prefent  ftate,  rather  form  an  em- 
bar  raflTment  for  adminiftration,  and  a  re- 
ftraint  upon  merchants,  than  any  real  ob- 
ftacle  to  that  part  of  her  commercial 
operations  which  concerns  the  national 
wealth. 

The  exportation  of  works  of  indu  (try, 
and  the  importation  of  the  firft  materials 
for  manufactures  every  where  are  free 
from  duties  ;  and  by  degrees,  various  ordi- 
nances ifiued  by  the  Council  of  State  have 
regulated  the  import  and  export  duties 
on  the  principal  objects  of  commerce,  in 
an  uniform  manner.  It  has  been  owing  to 
the  erred  of  thefe  different  modifications, 
that  foreign  commerce  has  for  a  long  time 
fcarcely  felt  the  effect  of  the  (hackles, 
L  3  which 
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which  ftill  impede  the  internal  circulation 
of  the  kingdom  ;  but  as  very  few  people  are 
in  a  capacity  to  make  thcfe  diftincYions, 
there  is  not  a  fmgle  tranfit  duty  laid  upon 
merchandife,  which  is  not  declaimed 
againft  as  the  ruin  of  commerce  :  agricul- 
ture, population,  the  fpecie,  public  cre- 
dit, and  the  profperity  of  the  ftate  are  af- 
terwards joined  in  the  fame  fatal  confe- 
quences;  and  this  commonly  by  the  moil: 
iuperficial  reafoners,  who  make  the  m  oft  of 
thefe  general  opinions,  and  thus  enjoy  the 
fatisfaclion  of  connecting  important  words 
with  trifling  ideas.  Nothing  is  fo  com- 
mon as  all  thefe  exaggerations,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  always  produce  effects  the  very 
reverfe  of  the  end  prqpofed  by  them  :  for 
administration  accuftoms  itfelf  to  hear  fuch 
difcourfes,  which  are  all  unavoidably  of 
the  fame  complexion,  and  flying  to  an  op- 
pofite  extreme,  indifcriminately  profcribes 
them  all,  under  the  title  of  general  declama- 
tions. I  am  of  opinion  then,  that  in  order  to 
produce  any  good  effect,  we  muft  not  lay  to 
the  charge  of  the  constitution  of  the  cuftom 
houfe  duties,  any  thing  more  than  the  real 
inconveniencies  derived  from  them,  and  thefe 
i  inconveniencies 
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inconveniencies  are  fufficiently  great,  to 
make  it  needlefs  to  have  recourfe  to  amplifi- 
cations and  vehemence. 

One  is  really  terrified,  upon  entering, 
deeply  into  the  ftudy  of  thefe  duties,  at 
the  difcovery  of  their  number  and  variety  : 
this  legiflation  is  likewife  fo  intricate, 
that  fcarcely  one  or  two  men  in  a  genera- 
tion are  able  to  attain  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  them,  and  I  believe  I  can  fiate  a  lingu- 
lar fa£t  upon  this  fubje£t,  which  is,  that 
this  ftrange  arrangement  of  things  has  fup- 
ported  itfelf  by  its  own  defects,  the  multi- 
plicity of  particular  cafes,  the  accumula- 
tion of  rules,  the  confufion  of  principles  ; 
in  fine,  all  that  antique  contexture,  woven 
into  fo  many  knots,  has  conftantly  pre- 
fented  the  idea  of  an  immenfe  enterprife, 
whenever  attempts  have  been  made  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  reform  by  ftudying  its  details;  and 
it  was  not  till  after  I  had  conduced  my 
firft  labours  in  the  fame  manner,  that  I 
faw  clearly  the  difficulties  of  fuch  a  me- 
thod. I  then  found  on  the  contrary,  that 
by  making  myfelf  mafter  of  the  whole 
colle&ively    by   reflection,    and  by  taking 

L  4  pains 
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pains  to  difccrn  the  principal  divifions,  and 
the  elements  as  well  as  the  refults  of  each, 
the  whole  affair  became  Amplified,  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  I  was  afterwards  furprifed  at 
the  multitude  of  writings  and  refearches 
it  had  often  occafioned,  and  always  with- 
out effect,  and  without  advantage. 

These  general  ideas  will  appear  more 
diftincl:,  in  proportion  as  I  lay  open  the 
c.ourfe  of  my  obfervations  upon  this 
matter. 

.  I  was  at  firft  obliged  to  fix  my  atten- 
tion qn  the  entire  produce  of  the  tranfport 
duties,  in  which  I  include  all  the  local 
duties,  not  excepting  thofe  of  Lorrain  and 
Alface;  and  I  found  that  thefe  duties,  with- 
out deducting  the  charges  on  them,  amount- 
ed with  the  laft  five  per  Cent,  to  about 
twenty-two  millions  of  livres. 

Examining  afterwards  the  nature  of 
thefe  different  duties,  I  faw,  that  with  re- 
ipecl  to  a  plan  of  reform  they  muft  be  di- 
vided into  three  clafïès  :  in  the  firft  mould 
be  comprized  all  thofe  duties  which  might 

fubfift 
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as  they  are,  without  any  inconvenience, 
or  which  did  not  appear  to  be  fufceptible 
of  any  alteration,  except  in  refpeft  to  cer- 
tain modifications,  which  might  be  made  of 
certain  branches  of  the  revenue,  to  which 
thefe  duties  are  more  particularly  affimi- 
lated.  Such  are  the  tranfport  duties  on 
fait  deftined  for  the  confumption  of  the 
free  and  redeemed  provinces,  and  which 
belong  to  the  general  fyftem  of  the  ga- 
bels  :  fuch  are  the  duties  upon  wines  known 
under  the  name  of  fubvenhon,  and  which 
have  been  confounded  with  the  tranfport 
duties,  becaufe  they  are  levied  upon  their 
paflage  from  certain  places  to  others;  their 
eftablifhment  however,  is  connefted  with 
the  freedom  from  excifes  enjoyed  by  fome 
provinces  ;  therefore  their  fuppreffion,  or 
modification  ought  to  be  combined  wkh 
the  general  fyftem  of  the  excifes;  laftly, 
fuch  are,  though  of  a  different  kind, 
the  taxes  on  confumption  laid  upon  the 
commodities  of  the  colonies,  in  the  inte- 
rior parts  of  the  kingdom;  the  duty  on  the 
freight  of  foreign  mips,  and  fome  others 
of  lefs  confequence,  whofe  continuance 
does  not  offer  any  inconvenience,  and  which 
5  are 
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are    abfolutely    diitinct    from    the    general 
cuftoms  whofe   conftitutioa  is  corrupt. 

The  divérfe  duties  I  have  juft  pointed 
out,  and  which  form  the  firft  clafs  in  my 
divifion  of  the  cuftoms,  amount  to  near 
five  millions,  and  by  deducting  this  fum 
from  twenty-two  millions,  the  total  pro- 
duce of  all  the  inland  duties,  we  find 
that  the  collection,  the  fyftem  of  which 
ought  to  be  changed,  is  limited  to  about 
feventeen  millions.  This  firft  view  of  things 
is  very  important,  for  doubtlefs  we  have 
made  one  ftep  towards  the  execution  of  a 
plan  of  reform,  when  we  have  contracted 
the  extent  of  the  object  to  which  fucli  a 
plan  is  to  be  applied, 

I  shall  now  range  in  the  fécond  clafs 
of  the  cuftoms,  thole  duties  which  are  le- 
vied upon  the  generality  of  merchandife 
tranfported  from  one  province  to  another; 
and  in  the  third  clafs,  thofe  which  fall 
upon  the  commerce  of  France  with  fo* 
reign  countries. 

All 
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All  internal  duties  fhould  be  abfolutely 
fuppreffed,  and   the    reft   fhould  be   modi- 
fied ;  but  as    we   ought  at   the   fame  time, 
to  attend  to  the  prefervation  of  the  king's  re- 
venue, it  was  of  great  confequence  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  actual  produce  of  the  duties  on  the 
internal  circulation,  a  knowledge  of  which 
had  never  been  attained:  it  even  could  not 
be  acquired  with  certainty,   without  a  tho- 
rough examination  of  all    the    regifters   of 
the  farms,  in  the  different  receiving  offices 
of  the  whole  kingdom;  and  after  all,  fuch 
an  operation  will  never  lead  to  perfect  ac- 
curacy on   account  of  the  great  number  of 
objects  which  muft  be  properly  diftinguifh- 
ed,  and  which  are    neceflarily,   in    a  ftate 
more  or  lefs  confufed.     But  a  precife   no- 
tion  did  not  appear   to  me  to  be  indifpen- 
fably  neceffary  to   determine  our   ideas  re- 
fpecling  the  plan  which  ought  to  be  agreed 
on;  and    when,    after  having  finimed  the 
refearches  neceffary  for  a  reform  of  the  ga- 
bels,  I  had  equally  refolved  that  the  fame  fu~ 
perintendant  of    thefe   labours  mould   em- 
ploy himfelf  in   examining  the  regifters  of 
the  cuftom  houfes,    it    was  in    particular, 
with   a  view    to  acquire   all  the    informa- 
tions 
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tions  requifite  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  pro* 
vinces  reputed  foreign,  and  of  thofe  effec- 
tively foreign,  to  their  true  interefts.  This 
fcrutiny  of  the  regifters  of  the  cuftom 
houfes  muft  now  be  nearly  finifhed,  and  I 
have  reafon  to  think  that  the  re  fuit  3  will 
be  conformable  to  thofe  which  I  have  pro- 
cured by  various  informations,  and  differ 
rent  refearches.  It  is  according  to  thefe 
opinions,  that  I  eftimate  the  collection  re- 
lative to  the  commerce  of  France  with 
foreign  countries,  at  about  twelve  mil- 
lions, and  thofe  which  proceed  from  the 
duties  in  the  internal  circulation  at  nearly 
five  millions. 

The  fuppreffion  of  the  laft  mentioned 
duties  being  the  condition  on  which  all 
the  cuftom-houfes  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
kingdom  were  to  be  eftahliihed,  I  was 
obliged  to  conflder  in  what  manner  I  could 
replace  their  produce,  and  I  conceived  that 
this  might  be  accomplished,  at  leaft,  in  a 
great  meafure,  without  any  new  tax.  I 
muft  obferve,  in  the  firft  place,  that  the 
American  commodities  deflined  for  the 
confumption  of    France,    produce  to    the 

revenue 
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revenue  little  more  than  one  half  of  what 
might  be  expected,  confidering  the  extent 
of  that  confumption,  and  the  quota  of  duty 
to  which  they  are  liable  :  this  deficiency 
proceeds  from  falfe  declarations  of  great 
quantities  of  thefe  commodities  for  expor- 
tation to  foreign  countries,  inftead  of  which 
they  are  clandestinely  diftributed  in  the  in- 
terior part  of  the  kingdom  ;  now  this  fpe- 
cies  of  fraud  may  be  prevented  in  different 
ways,  and  the  arrangements  I  had  concerted 
with  fome  of  the  Farmers-General,  con- 
vinced me,  that  this  branch  of  the  public 
revenue  might  be  increafed  about  two  mil- 
lions; and  furely  the  obftacles  thrown  in 
the  way  of  unlawful  gains,  and  which  make 
honeft  traders  the  victims  of  the  difhonefty 
of  others,  cannot  be  confidered  as  a  new 
tax. 

À  second  advantage,  which  would  have 
contributed  to  indemnify  the  revenue  for 
the  fuppreffion  of  the  duties  on  the  inter- 
nal circulation,  would  have  been  the  fav- 
ings  made  by  fùpprefling  a  multitude  of  in- 
terior cuftom-houfes,  and  by  a  considerable 
diminution  of  guards,  the  inftant  the  du- 
ties 
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ties  of  tranfport  were  no  longer  to  be  levied 
in  any  other  places,  but  the  frontiers  of  the 
kingdom  :  thefe  favings  have  always  been 
exaggerated,  which  is  commonly  the  cafe 
with  refpecl  to  all  unknown  obje&s,  how- 
ever, after  a  thorough  examination,  I  had 
reafon  to  think  that  they  might  barely 
amount  to  one  million  two  hundred  thou- 
fand  livres  ;  for  the  greateft  part  of  the 
cuftom-houfe  clerks  have  but  (lender  ap- 
pointments, but  in  proportion  as  a  more 
iimple  plan  had  been  adopted  for  the  differ- 
rent  branches  of  the  taxes,  the  general  ex- 
pences  of  their  admin iftration  might  have 
been  reduced.  Laftly,  I  thought  that  the 
produce,  of  the  tranfport,  or  export  duties 
might  be  augmented  by  a  regulation  which 
would  have  included  other  conveniences  ; 
this  was  by  a  converiion  of  diverfe  prohi- 
bitions into  one  importation  duty;  but  this 
explanation  will  more  properly  find  a  place, 
when  I  am  pointing  out  the  bafis  of  a  new 
book  of  rates  for  the  commerce  of  France 
with  foreign  nations.  It  is  fufficient  for  my 
prefent  purpofe,  to  have  fhewn  in  what  man- 
ner the  lofs  of  the  duties  on  the  internal 
circulation,  might  be  nearly  compenfated 

without 
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without  any  tax,  and  yet  this  condition, 
though  always  defirable,  is  [not  eflèntial  to 
an  arrangement  which  the  nation  ought  to 
wifh  for,  even  though  the  produce  of  the 
duties  on  the  internal  circulation  was  in  part 
to  be  made  good,  by  a  new  tax. 

It  remains  for  me  at  prefent  to  examine 
how  the  cuftoms  which  affecl:  the  foreign 
commerce  of  France  may  be  rendered  at 
once,  more  fimple,  and  more  advantageous 
to  the  State.  The  iketch  I  have  already 
given  of  the  exportations  and  importations 
of  the  kingdom,  fufficiently  demonftrates 
that  the  tariff  for  the  import  and  export 
duties  does  not  require  a  complicated  work  ; 
and  it  is  only  becaufe  adminiftration  has 'ne- 
ver fixed  its  attention  upon  fuch  a  ftate- 
ment,  that  it  has  conitantly  exaggerated, 
this  undertaking,  and  made  an  immenfe 
ftudy  in  detail,  of  what  required  only  a 
proper  difcernment  of  the  principal  charao 
terifhc  features. 

Thus  they  compofed  volumes  in  folio,  in 
order  to  arrange  in  alphabetical  order,  the 
nomaiclature  of  all  the  merchandife  of  the 

known 
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known  world,  from  Aloes  and  Alabas- 
ter, down  to  Veronic  and  Zinc,  and 
have  ferioufly  employed  themfelves  in  dif- 
tinguilhing  thofe  which  might  bear  a  dutv 
of  a  fourth  or  a  half  per  cent,  more  or 
lefs  ;  whilft  by  considering  the  matfer  in  a 
more  extenfive  point  of  view,  they  would 
have  {een  that  the  code  of  cuftom-houfe 
duties  ought  to  be  compofed  of  a  fmall  num- 
ber of  claffes,  and  that  the  foreign  com- 
modities under  thefe  divifiorts  could  never 
produce  to  the  revenue  more  than  five,  or 
fix  hundred  livres,  and  therefore,  that  ort 
this  head,  they  might  be  guided,  without 
any  rifk,  by  general  rules,  and  the  mofi 
fimple  principles.  Let  us  now  enquire  by 
what  means  the  tariff  of  the  cuftoms  may 
be  reduced  to  this  fmall  number  of  claffes* 

The  exportations  and  importations  of 
France  undoubtedly  form  a  very  extenfive 
commerce,  fince  the  one  amounts  to  three 
hundred  millions  of  livres,  and  the  other  to 
two  hundred  and  thirty,  but  this  numerical 
mafs  is  not  compofed  of  any  great  variety 
of  fpeciesof  merchandife  ;  the  principal  offer 
fcarcely  any  object  of  doubt,  with   refpecl. 

ta 
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to  fettling  the  cuffoms  on  them,  and  the 
reft  compofe  together  fo  moderate  a  fum, 
that  it  would  not  be  rational  to  facrifice  the 
advantages  of  fimple  regulations,  to  minute 
Speculations. 

In  the  firft  place,  let  it  be  obferved,  that 
one  half  of  the  exportations  of  France  con- 
fift  of  its  rifanu failures;  and  this  branch  of 
commerce,  in  which  the  workmanfhip  and 
the  value  of  time,  add  a  new  value  to  the 
productions  of  the  earth,  is  fo  advantageous 
to  the  State,  that  the  grëateft  care  muft  be 
taken  not  to  check  it  by  any  duty  :  France 
ought  to  think  herfelf  very  happy,  in  hav- 
ing been  able  hitherto,  to  enjoy  fo  much 
good  fortune,  without  any  other  affiftance 
but  that  of  the  fuperior  induftry  of  her  in- 
habitants: the  time  perhaps  will  come,  when 
ïhe  cannot  preferve  this  advantage  without 
giving  bounties  upon  exportation,  and 
thereby    diminilhing  the  national    profits. 

The  major  part  of  the  manufactures  of 
France  is  exempt  from  duties  upon  going 
out  of  the  kingdom  ;  however,  an  exception 
is  kept  up  for  gold  and  fil  ver  lace,  embroil 

Vol.  II.  M  deries 
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deries,  and  above  all  fundry  articles  of  drefs  % 
the  perfection  of  tafte  in  France,  and  the 
empire  of  fafhion,  which  other  nations  feem 
to  have  abandoned  to  her  without  jealoufy, 
admit  of  a  flight  duty  being  laid  on  the  ex- 
portation of  moft  of  the  objects  of  fri- 
volity. 

By  favour  then,  of  ancient  cuftom  on  the 
part  of  foreigners,  very  little  inconvenience 
has  refulted  to  commerce  from  thofe  duties,! 
and  at  the  fame  time,  very  little  advantage 
to  the  revenue.  However,  it  would  be  {till 
more  rational  not  to  make  any  exception  ta 
that  political  principle,  which  calls  upon  us 
to  encourage  the  exportation  of  works  of 
induftry  without  reftriction  :  that  fuperi- 
ority  which  depends  upon  opinion,  does 
not  reft  upon  a  permanent  bafis,  and  it  is 
prudent  not  to  make  a  bad  ufe  of  it. 

We  havefeen,  that  next  to  the  manufac- 
tures, the  moft  confiderable  branch  of  ex- 
portation is  that  of  the  produce  of  the  colo- 
nies ;  in  facl,  it  forms  near  a  fourth  part  of 
the  exports  of  France  to  foreign  countries  : 
this  branch  of  exportation  is  free,  but  it  indi- 
5  reclly 
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re&ly  fupports  the  duty  of  the  weftern 
domain;  this  duty,  which  at  prefent  is 
diftincT:  from  the  farms  of  the  cuftoms,  is 
levied  upon  the  arrival  of  the  colonial 
commodities  in  France,  and  includ- 
ing the  new  five  per  cent,  amounts  to 
five  and  a  quarter  per  cent;  it  is  rather 
high,  but  as  the  merchandife  is  moderately 
rated,  the  revenue  the  King  draws  from 
this  branch  of  commerce,  probably  does  not 
do  it  any  real  prejudice. 

However,  if  the  cultivation  in  the  colo- 
nies fhould  be  extended  fo  as  to  make  the 
produce  exceed  the  natural  confumption  of 
Europe,  it  would  be  for  the  intereft  of  the 
State,  to  endeavour  to  extend  that  con- 
fumption in  France,  by  diminishing  the  tax 
with  which  it  is  fettered  at  prefent. 

The  third  considerable  branch  of  expor- 
tation confifts  in  wines,  and  as  this  pro- 
duce requires  more  labour  and  more  hands 
than  any  other  fpecies  of  cultivation,  the 
commerce  of  wines  is  one  of  the  raoft  be- 
neficial to  the  kingdom,  next  to  that  of 
manufactures  :  neverthelefs,  confideringthe 
M  2  wines 
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wines  of  France  as  belonging  to  her  foil,  in: 
an  efpeeial  manner,  a  light  duty  may  be 
preferved  upon  this  branch  of  exportation 
without  any  inconvenience;  but  the  ex- 
portation of  all  the  wines  of  inferior  quality 
ought  to  be  abfolutely  free. 

Brandies,  the  making  of  which  fur- 
nifhes  a  new  employment  for  induftry,  is 
a  foreign  commerce  ftill  more  valuable  than 
that  of  wines  ;  and  as  the  brandies  of  Cata- 
lonia, and  even  the  geneva  and  malt  fpirits 
of  lèverai  other  countries,  form  an  habi- 
tual competition,  an  exemption  from  duties 
on  lending  this  article  out  of  the  kingdom, 
cannot  but  be  advantageous  to  the  State. 

The  exportation  of  grain  cannot  form, 
at  lead  realbnably,  any  object  of  revenue  : 
this  exportation  ought  not  to  be  permitted 
but  in  times  of  great  plenty,  and  as  the 
price,  at  thofe  periods  is  neceflarily  very 
low,  it  would  be  aggravating  the  fate  of  the 
cultivators,  if  they  were  obliged  to  purchafe 
the  faculty  of  getting  rid  of  their  fuper- 
fluity  by  facrificing  a  part  of  it  ;  fuch  an 
arrangement  would   likewile   turn    to   the 

prejudice 
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prejudice  of  the  State,  fin  ce  the  quantity  of 
corn,  which  exceeds  the  national  confump- 
tion,  and  the  flores  in  hand,  which  pru- 
dence requires  to  guard  againft  fcarcity, 
become  of  no  value,  and  in  that  cafe,  we 
cannot  give  too  much  encouragement  to  a 
branch  of  commerce  which  converts  an 
ufelefs  commodity  into  money. 

The  principal  exportation  of  fait  proceeds 
from  the  annual  fupplies  which  the  Gene- 
ral Farm  is  obliged  to  fend  to  feveral  So- 
vereign States  :  the  moderate  profits  made 
upon  thefe  fupplies,  is  a  kind  of  duty  on 
the  manufacture  ;  and  as  it  does  not  occafiou 
any  obftacle  to  thefe  tran factions,  it  would 
be  an  ufelefs  facrifice  to  give  it  up. 

The  maritime  commerce  alfo  exports 
fait  to  foreign  countries  :  the  object  is  of 
little  confequence  with  refpecl  to  its  nume- 
rical amount  alone,  but  this  trade  is  not 
the  lefs  valuable,  fince  it  contributes  to  the 
fale  of  a  production  which  is  not  limited, 
and  which  does  not  occupy  the  place  of  any 
other.  The  fituation  of  the  fait  marfhes 
pi  the  ocean,  which  is  very  favourable  for 
M  3  fupplying 
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fupplying  the  north,  and  the  fuperior  qua- 
lity of  the  faits  of  Aunis  and  Saintonge, 
had  allowed  the  laying  a  fmail  duty  on 
their  exportation,  but  the  trifling  revenue 
the  King  drew  from  it,  bore  no  proportion 
to  the  danger,  though  ever  fo  flight,  of  fa- 
vouring the  competition  of  the  faits  of  Por- 
tugal,  Sardinia,  and  the  coafts  of  Spain. 

The  foreign  merchandife  fent  out  of  the 
kingdom,  after  having  entered  it,  ought 
not  to  be  fubjeâed  to  any  tax  whether  they 
only  pafs  through  it  by  the  way  of  fimple 
tranfit,  or  whether  being  originally  deiigned 
for  the  confumption  of  France,  they  have 
already  paid  a  duty  on  importation  :  it  will 
be  fufficient  that  the  State  has  gained  the 
charges  of  commiffion,  of  tranfport,  and  of 
warehoufe  room  ;  for  thefe  are  fo  many 
fmall  profits  which  fhould  not  be  oppofed. 

It  cannot  be  thought  necefiary,  nor  even 
convenient,  to  lay  an  abfolute  prohibition 
on  the  exportation  of  the  firft  materials  pro- 
per for  the  manufactures  of  the  kingdom, 
their  production  flill  ftancis  in  need  of  en- 
couragement, and  a  duty  of  twelve  per  cent, 

ou 
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on  exportations,  will  be  fufficient  to  fecure 
to  the  national  fabrics,  a  preference  pro- 
portionate to  their  demands.  But  the  cafe 
is  totally  different  with  refpecT:  to  machines 
and  tools  belonging  to  manufactures  ;  an 
habitual  commerce  of  thefe  articles  cannot 
be  allowed,  and  as  fuch  an  exportation 
would  only  ferve  to  encourage  eftablifh- 
ments,  whofe  rivalry  would  become  preju- 
dicial to  the  kingdom,  it  ought  to  be  op- 
pofed  as  much   as  poffible. 

All  the  exportations  of  France,  which 
cannot  be  comprifed  in  three  clafYes  I  have 
defcribed,  fcarcely  form  a  capital  of  eight 
millions,  and  they  confift  of  fine  oils,  le- 
mons, dried  fruits,  butter,  cheefe,  vege- 
tables, and  fome  other  commodities,  the 
trade  in  which  is  carried  on  principally  by 
the  frontier  provinces  :  the  export  of  all 
thefe  productions,  not  one  of  which  is  pri- 
vileged, ought  not  to  be  fubjed  to  any 
import. 

The  refult,  however,  of  thefe  differ- 
ent obfervations  is,  that  the  export  du- 
ties of  France  fuppofing  them  to  be  formed 

M  4  upon 
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upon  the  bcft  principles,  did  not  bring  into 
the  Exchequer  above  two  millions,  and 
that  even  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  the 
produce  of  thefe  duties  do  not  amount  to 
double  that  fum,  as  far  at  leaft  as  I  have 
been  able  to  decide  upon  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  duties 
on  the  importations  may  be  made  to  pro- 
duce a  little  more  than  their  prefent  amount, 
without  any  prejudice  to  the  State.  Let 
us  take  a  curfory  view  of  this  fécond  branch 
of  the  cuftoms. 

We  have  feen,  in  the  ftatement  of  the 
balance  of  commerce,  that  the  moft  im- 
portant part  of  the  purchafes  made  by 
France  in  foreign  countries,  confifts  of  the 
firft  materials  neceflary  for  carrying  on  the 
national  fabrications  ;  and  it  is  felf  evident, 
that  if  the  fale  of  the  produce  of  thefe  ma- 
nufactures was  confined  to  the  kingdom, 
the  Sovereign  might  impofe  a  tax  on  the 
entrance  of  thefe  raw  materials  without  any 
inconvenience,  fince  this  tax  in  the  end 
would  fall  upon  clothes,  ornaments  and 
furniture  ;  and  by  this  method,  it  would  be- 
come   a  tax  the  beft    proportioned    to  the 

difference 
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difference  of  mens  fortunes  that  could  be, 
devifed  :  but  thefe  raw  materials  from  the 
moment  they  enter  France  are  partly  de- 
ftined  for  the  fabrication  of  the  manufac- 
tures neceflary  for  the  national  confump- 
tion,  ?nd  partly,  for  the  fabrication  off 
thofe  that  are  intended  for  exportation  to 
foreign  countries,  thus  the  fame  duty, 
which  would  enhance  the  price  of  the  firft 
without  any  inconvenience,  would  be  highly 
prejudicial  to  the  commerce  of  the  latter. 
This  inconvenience,  however,  might  be 
obviated  by  granting  a  bounty  on  the  ex- 
portation of  all  articles  of  French  induftry, 
proportionable  to  the  import  duty  levied  on 
the  raw  materials  ;  but  this  complicated 
method,  this  habitual  negotiation  with  the 
Exchequer  in  a  monarchial  country,  would 
certainly  occafion  many  inconveniences  ; 
and  the  commerce  carried  on  with  manu- 
factures is  fo  great,  fo  important  a  national 
concern,  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  inter- 
rupt the  natural  courfe  of  thefe  tranfaclions, 
with  the  fole  view  of  augmenting  the  taxes, 
or  of  modifying  them  in  a  different  man- 
ner. 

The 
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The  fécond  effcntial  article  of  importa- 
tion is  compofed  of  foreign  manufactures, 
fome  of  which  pay  an  import  duty,  othera 
are  abfolutely  prohibited,  or  fubjeft  to  enor- 
mous duties,  or  are  fmuggled  into  the 
kingdom  ;  ï\>c  principal  articles  of  the  laft 
defcription,  are  woollen  and  filk  fluffs, 
printed  linens,  Englifli  hardware;  and  above 
all,  muflins  fabricated  in  Swiflerland,  and 
others  brought  from  India,  through  the 
channel  of  the  commerce  of  other  nations. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  it 
is  proper  to  oppofe  the  introduction  of  fo- 
reign manufactures  ?  and  another  difficulty 
may  arife  as  to  the  choice  of  the  means  to 
be  adopted,  to  attain  this  end  ?  I  do  not 
in  the  leafi  hefitate  upon  the  firft  queftion. 
The  ftrength  of  States,  independent  of  all 
moral  caufes,  depends  on  their  population, 
and  the  quantity  of  their  fpecie  ;  the  one 
furnifhes  foldiers  and  feamen,  the  other,  the 
means  of  maintaining  them,  and  putting 
them  in  motion;  of  building  and  equipping 
{hips,  of  keeping  up  fortified  places,  and  of 
paying  fubfidies  ;  it  is  likewife  the  abun? 
dance  of  fpecie,  united  with  public  confi- 
dence, 
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dence,  which  enables  government  to  colled: 
extraordinary  fums  on  a  fudden  by  loans. 

Let  us  now  relume  thefe  two  fources  of 
ftrength,  and  confider  their  relation  to. the 
political  laws  of  commerce,  and  to  the  re- 
gulations of  the  cuftoms. 

Population  will  increafe,  if  all  the  fub- 
fiftence  furnifhed  by  a  country  is  confumed 
by  its  inhabitants;  but  in  order  to  compafs 
this  end,  it  is  eflèntially  neceffary  to  mul- 
tiply, within  the  reach  of  the  proprietors 
who  difpofeofthe  productions  of  the  earth, 
all  the  objefts  of  barter,  which  may  gra- 
tify their  tafte,  or  increafe  the  con- 
veniences of  life.  We  may  be  for  a  long 
time  miftaken  concerning  this  great  truth, 
and  when  at  length  we  fufFer  ourfelves  to 
be  guided  by  it,  it  is  more  owing  to  the 
experience  we  have  had  of  the  inconveni- 
ences attending  other  fyftems,  than  to  the 
effeft  of  a  clear  and  pofitive  conception 
of  it. 

It  was  then,  in  order  to  maintain  that 
power  which  is  derived  from  an,  abundant 

population. 
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population,  that  governments  were  obliged 
to  apply  themfelves  affiduoufly  to  the  means 
of  exciting  and  encouraging  national  in- 
duftry  ;  and  that  going  one  ftep  farther, 
they  wifhed  to  fecure  an  indubitable  pre- 
ference to  this  induftry,  by  difcouraging 
the  competition  of  foreign  manufactures,, 
either  by  prohibitions,  or  by  high  import 
duties,  nearly  equivalent. 

The  fécond  fource  of  power,  which  de- 
pends upon  the  abundance  of  fpecie,  will 
fpring  out  of  the  fame  precautions;  for  by 
diminifhing  the  amount  of  the  importa- 
tions, and  rendering  it  more  and  more  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  exportations,  it  will  ne- 
ceflarily  happen  that  on  fettling  accounts 
annually  with  other  nations,  we  (hall  receive 
a  more  confiderable  fum  in  gold  or  iilver 
for  the  balance;  for  between  nations  as 
well  as  individuals,  it  is  with  thefe  metals 
coined  or  uncoined,  that  commercial  tran- 
factions  are  regulated  and  balanced*. 

*  A  more  particular  examination  of  the  confe- 
quences  of  the  increafe  of  fpecie,  is  referved  for  that 
part  of  this  work,  which  treats  of  money  in  general. 

Let 
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Let  us  in  the  next  place,  demonftrate  irt 
what  manner  prohibitions,  or  high  import 
duties,  which  oppofe  the  introduction  of 
foreign  manufactures  accord  with  the  feli- 
city as  well  as  the  itrength  of  a  nation. 
This  proposition  féems  to  be  the  moil:  diffi- 
cult of  any  to  maintain  :  how  is  it  poffible,  it 
will  be  laid,  to  connect  ideas  of  happinefs 
with  thofe  deprivations  which  are  the  con- 
fequence  of  prohibitory  laws.  He,  who' 
wifhes  to  clothe  himfelf  with  Bnglifh  cloth, 
or  with  Indian  or  Levant  filks  ;  he  who 
wifhes  to  enjoy  a  number  of  other  pro- 
ductions of  foreign  induftry,  either  délires 
them  in  vain,  or  cannot  gratify  his  incli- 
nations but  by  paying  exorbitant  duties,  is 
not  this  a  direct  attack  upon  liberty  ?  I  al- 
low it  ;  thofe  who  are  fo  much  favoured 
with  the  gifts  of  fortune,  as  to  have  no 
other  concern  but  that  of  choofing  the  moil 
agreeable  method  of  difpofing  of  their  in- 
comes, may  look  upon  the  flighteft  obftacle 
to  the  gratification  of  their  taftes  and  fan- 
tafies  as  a  puniihment  :  Ï  will  not  fo  much  as 
attempt  to  reduce  this  fentiment  to  its  pre- 
cife  value,  it  would  be  too  fubtil  a  difcuf- 
fion  to  find  a  place  in  a  work  of  this  na- 
ture. 
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ture.  Confidering  this  objection  then,  un- 
der much  more  important  relations,  I  fhall 
obferve,  that  the  public  happinefs  of  a  na- 
tion, is  never  reprefented  by  indefinite  li- 
berty, but  by  the  full  extent  of  that  which 
is  not  injurious  to  other  men.  Now,  the 
political  laws  of  adminiftration  partake  of 
the  fpirit  of  the  civil  laws;  and  thefe  ever 
careful  to  maintain  public  order,  that  is  to 
fay,  a  perfect  harmony  between  the  pre- 
tentions and  the  rights  of  all  the  members 
of  fociety,  prevent  the  caprices  or  parlions 
of  one  man,  being  hurtful  to  many  :  the 
fame  laws  leave  to  every  citizen,  the  free 
choice  of  his  amufements,  but  they  pro- 
hibit thofe  pleafures  which  difturb  the  pub- 
lic tranquillity.  In  the  fame  manner,  the  po- 
litical adminiftration  does  not  facrifice  to 
the  wifhes  of  one  clafs  of  men,  the  interefts 
of  all  the  reft  :  and  while  men  of  great  for- 
tunes complain  of  being  controuled  by  the 
obftacles  oppofed  to  the  introduction  of 
foreign  manufactures,  the  Sovereign  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  community  is  not  compofed 
of  them  alone  ;  he  extends  his  views  to 
that  numerous  clafs  of  his  fubjects,  who 
cannot  live  but  by  the  employment  of  their 

time, 
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time,  and  he  protects  them  by  wife  laws, 
cigainft  the  effeft  of  thofe  fafhions  and 
caprices,  which  feed  foreign  in  du  ft  ry 
at  the  expence  of  national  labour;  in  fine, 
he  will  be  more  alarmed  at  the  ftagnation 
of  the  manufacturers  of  the  kingdom,  than 
at  the  imaginary  misfortune  of  thofe  who 
think  they  are  too  much  cramped,  when, 
they  are  obliged  to  confine  their  choice 
to  the  various  works  of  induftry  and  arts 
of  every  kind,  offered  to  them  by  the  molt 
fertile  and  induftrious  kingdom  in  Europe. 
The  attention  of  the  fovereign  goes  ftill 
farther,  for  this  guardian  of  the  public  fe- 
licity clearly  perceives,  that  thefe  very 
proprietors  of  great  eftates,  only  make  a 
momentary  calculation,  when  they  regret 
the  not  having  it  in  their  power  fully  to  ap* 
ply  their  income  to  every  objedt  of  expence 
they  may  wifli  to  enjoy;  fince  it  is  by 
the  number  of  workmen,  and  artifts  of 
every  kind,  furrounding  them,  that  they 
more  readily  find  a  market  for  the  fale  of 
the  productions  of  their  lands,  and  that 
their  revenues  thereby  become  more  cer- 
tain and  more  confiderable. 

Doubtless 
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Doubtless  if  all  other  nations,  by  à 
general  compact,  would  agree  to  abolifh  all 
prohibitions,  and  all  import  duties,  France 
ought  not  to  refute  to  accede;  for  it  is  pro- 
bable that  {lie  would  be  a  gainer  by.  fuch 
a  convention.  However,  me  would  ftill 
have  occafion  to  reflect  upon  it  maturely, 
if  either  the,  increafe  of  the  public  bur-, 
thens  mould  fehfibly  raife  thé.  price  of 
labour,  or  if  ah  induftrious  nation  mould 
fpring  up  iri  the  midft  of  a  fertile  coun- 
try, free  from  thole  taxes  which  wars 
and  the  luxury  df  modern  governments 
have  introduced  into  Europe:  But  all  thofe 
hypothêfes  which  are  founded  upon  a  ge- 
neral freedom  of  commerce,  are  chimeri- 
cal propofitions  ;  the  po'wers  who  would 
lofe  by  this  freedom  would  never  adopt  it} 
and  thofe  who  would  gain  by  it,  might,  iri 
vain  defire  it;  however,  that  power  which 
fhould  wiih  to  introduce  it^  by  fetting  the 
example,  would  imitate  the  folly  of  a  pri- 
vate individual,  who  in  the  hope  of  efta- 
blifhing  a  community  of  effects,  fuffered  all 
his  neighbours  to  mare  his  patrimony,; 
One  may  eafily  draw  a  fine  picture  of  the 
fraternity  of  nations  ;  one  may  call  all 
4  thefe 
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thefe  laws  of  precaution  barbarous,  which 
feparate  the  different  States  of  Europe, 
and  preferve  to  each  its  natural  fources 
of  profperity;  yet,  at  the  fame  time,  juf- 
tify  the  kindling  all  the  flames  of  war, 
without,  hesitation,  to  difpute  the  right  to 
the  coafts  of  fome  defert  ifland;  this  is 
forming  a  wild  aflbciation  of  the  mod  op- 
pofite  ideas. 

Another  argument  is  made  ufe  of, 
and  it  is  faid,  that  in  order  to  fell,  there 
is  a  neceffity  to  buy;  this  principle  is  not 
abfolute  ;  for  one  may  be  paid  in  gold  and 
filver,  and  this  is  that  fpecies  of  exchange 
which  all  nations  covet:  a  country,  on  the 
contrary,  whofe  purchafes  mould  be  ex- 
actly equal  to  the  amount  of  its  fales, 
would  never  have  a  balance  of  commerce 
in  its  favour,  would  never  obtain  any 
part  of  thofe  riches  which  increafe  the 
ftrength  of  nations,  and  would  even  be 
obliged  to  deprive  itfelf  annually  of  a  part 
of  its  fpecie,  to  pay  the  intereft  of  money- 
it  would  owe  to   foreigners. 

Vol.  II.  N  Lastly, 
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Lastly,  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  purchases  and  the  fales  of  different 
nations  never  correfpond  exactly  with 
each  other,  neither  are  they  executed  in 
the  fame  places  ;  for  the  inhabitant  of  the 
North  who  comes  to  purchafe  your  wines, 
does  not  inquire,  whether  you  have  pur- 
chafed  muilins  in  Swifferlaud,  or  taffeties- 
m  Italy. 

Upon  examining,  after  all  our  reflec- 
tions, what  means  ought  to  be  feleeted  to 
oppofe  the  introduction  of  foreign  manu- 
factures; I  am  of  opinion,  that  high  du- 
ties on  importation  ought  to  be  preferred 
to  abiblute  prohibitions,  becaufe  it  is  im- 
poffible  totally  to  prevent  fmuggling,  and 
by  laying  on  duties  proportioned  to  the 
expences  and  the  rifles  occafloned  by  thefe 
illicit  introductions,  we  lhall  enjoy  the 
two-fold  advantage  of  preventing  immo- 
ral actions  to  a  certain  degree,  and  of 
bringing  into  the  public  treafury,  a  re- 
venue equivalent  to  the  profits  which  are 
divided  amongft  the  agents  of  this  clan- 
deftine  commerce.  This  fingle  legiflation 
fcf  the  cuftoms,  would  indemnify  the  king 
4  fc* 
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For  part  of  the  lofs  which  would  refult 
from  the  other  regulations  I  have  pointed 
out! 

A  duty  on  the  introduction  of  foreign 
irnanu factures,  being  preferable  to  an  abfo- 
lute  prohibition,  only  on  account  of  the 
infufficiency  of  the  peconomical  and  ra- 
tional means  that  might  be  made  ufe  of 
to  oppofe  the  greateft  part  of  all  impor- 
tations, it  will  readily  be  perceived,  that 
according  to  this  principle,  the  degree  of 
import  duty  ought  to  be  proportioned 
to  the  rilk,  and  to  the  rate  of  the  com- 
mon price  of  the  article  when  fmuggled  ; 
lb  that  the  fituatiori  of  the  frontiers  be- 
ing more  or  lefs  open,  articles  of  co'm-^ 
merce  which  according  to  their  bulk  are 
more  or  lefs  liable  to  efcape  the  vigilance 
of  the  revenue  officers,  are  considerations, 
which,  together  with  many  others,  ought  to 
occafion  fome  difference  in  the  quota  of  the 
duty;  but  as  regulations  in  a  great  king- 
dom can  o:ily  be  adapted  to  general  or 
very  diftincl:  circumftances,  I  had  conceiv- 
ed, admitting  only  a  few  exceptions,  that 
a  duty  of  fifteen  per  Cent,  was  the  rea- 
N  2  fon able 
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fonable  rate  to  be  laid  on  importation  of 
all  foreign  manufactures. 

I  must  obferve  likewife,  that  another 
peculiar  advantage  would  arife  from  the 
fubftitution  of  an  import  duty  inftead  of 
ablblute  prohibitions,  which  is  that  by  that 
method,  we  fhould  obtain  an  exact  know- 
ledge both  of  the  nature,  and  of  the  quantity 
of  the  foreign  manufactures  introduced  in- 
to the  kingdom.  And  this  information 
might  poffibly  determine  what  kind  of  en- 
couragement it  might  be  neceflary  to  grant 
to  different  branches  of  natural  induftry, 
and  what  new  eftablifhments  it  might  be 
proper  to  fet  on  foot. 

Another  method  of  augmenting  the 
public  revenue  without  any  inconvenience 
would  be,  by  making  fome  alterations  in 
the  manner  of  levying  the  import  duty 
upon  foreign  works  of  induftry  ;  this  du- 
ty is  for  the  moft  part  fixed  in  propor- 
tion to  the  weight,  and  this  mode  has 
been  preferred,  in  order  to  avoid  the  effect 
of  falfe  declarations  of  the  value  of  mer- 
chandife  :    the   confequence   however,  has 

been 
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been,  that  articles  of  great  value  pay  but 
a  light  duty,  and  yet  thefe  are  the  very 
objects  of  all  others,  of  which  the  nation 
ought  to  be  the  moft  jealous,  and  the  moft 
anxious  to  contrive  to  fabricate  them  her- 
ielf,  becaufe  their  high  price  is  always 
the  refult  of  a  great  deal  of  labour  be- 
ftowed  upon  them  :  therefore,  upon  mode- 
rating the  import  duties,  I  was  of  opinion 
that  a  new  efl'ay  mould  be  made  of  com- 
mercial integrity,  by  requiring  a  declara- 
tion of  the  value  of  all  merchandife  im- 
ported into  the  kingdom,  and  regulating 
the  duties  according  to  that  declaration  ; 
yet  I  wanted,  at  the  fame  time,  to  difcou- 
rage  all  fraudulent  undertakings  by  every 
precaution  which  it  was  in  the  power  of 
adminiftration  to  make  ufe  of;  the  bare 
publicity  of  a  bafe  action  is  one  of  the  moft 
efficacious  preventions;  for  merchants  can- 
not fubfift  without  reputation,  and  when 
the  revenue  laws  had  been  rendered  more 
prudent  and  moderate,  government  in  com? 
bating  abufes  would  have  found,  that  the 
exertions  of  its  authority  were  fupported 
\)<y  the  influence  of  public  opinion,. 

N  3  Lastly^ 
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Lastly,  if  it  was  not  judged  proper 
to  rely  upon  the  effect  of  theie  arrange- 
ments, the  fame  plan  might  have  been  fol- 
lowed without  running  any  rifk,  and  it 
would  have  been  fufficient  to  have  de- 
termined that  the  duty  to  be  demanded 
mould  never  be  under  a  certain  quota  per 
hundred  weight. 

Independent  of  manufactured  goods, 
mod  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  either 
by  means  of  their  own  foil,  or  of  that  of 
their  colonies,  have  products  to  difpofe  of, 
which  are  peculiar  to  them,  and  we  mould 
not  oppofe  the  introduction  of  this  fpecies  of 
merchandife,  by  the  fame  obftacles  as  we 
may  throw  in  the  wray  of  the  entrance  of 
articles  of  induftry  :  the  products  of  na- 
ture are  for  the  mofl  part  inimitable,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  them  cannot  be  pro- 
hibited, without  a  degree  of  rigour  incom- 
patible with  the  laws  of  public  felicity, 
and  the  principles  of  found  policy.  There 
are  even  fome  of  thefe  natural  commodi- 
ties, the  deprivation  of  wThich  would  make 
men  of  independent  fortunes,  and  poflef- 
ied    of  perfonal    eftates,  quit   the    country 

where 
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.where  they  could  not  obtain  them  ;   this  is 
the  reaibn,  that  the  English,  extremely  jea- 
lous  of   the  balance  we   gain    from    them 
by  the  (ale  of  our  wines,   do  not,  however, 
prohibit  them,  but  content  themfelves  with 
limiting  the   coniumptiGn   of  them    to  the 
rich,   by   augmenting  the  price   of  that  ar- 
ticle, by  a  very  high  duty;  fome  poor  nar 
tions  who  have  no  colonies,  have  done  the 
fame   with   reipeel:  to   coffee.     France  has 
but  few  precious  productions  of  nature  to 
wiih    for,   and  (lie   enjoys  fo   many    means 
of  making  commercial  exchanges,  that    it 
is  both   proper  and  convenient   for   her  not 
to   make  any   formal  opposition  to   the  in- 
troduction of  all  the  fruits    of  the   earth, 
and  of  every   commodity  (he   finds   herfelf 
deprived  -of;   but  as  mod  of  them  ferve  to 
gratify  the  tafte  of  the   rich,  or  of  people 
in  eafy    circumftances,  it  is  but  reafonable 
to   draw    a    revenue    from   this   branch    of 
coïifumption  ;   and  we  ought    never  to  lofe 
fight  of  this  principle,  that  of  all  taxe^  what- 
ever,  the  moil:  convenient  are  the  duties  on 
importation,  and  exportation,  when  they  arc 
not  prejudicial  to  the  interefts  of  the  State; 
for  cuftom-houfes  being  onceeftabliihed  the 
N  4  ex pen ces 
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expences  attending  them  do  not  increafe  in 
proportion  to  the  augmentation  of  the  col- 
lection. I  am  of  opinion  then,  that  a  duty 
of  ten  or  twelve  per  Cent,  mould  be  laid 
on  the  importation  of  wines,  ftrong  li- 
quors, fpices,  dried  fruits,  cocoa,  per- 
fumes, and  other  articles  of  the  fame  kind, 
and  that  the  duty  fhould  be  limited  to  one 
half,  on  commodities  of  more  general  uti- 
lity, fuch  as  oil,  rice,  cheefe,  fmoked 
meat,  drugs   necefTary   for  pharmacy,  &c. 

All  materials  for  building  of  mips  hava 
.been  a  long  time  duty  free,  and  this  is  a 
very  rational  encouragement  given  to  a~ 
griculture. 

The  duties  laid  on  merchandife  from 
the  Indies,  from  China,  and  from  the  Ifle 
of  Bourbon,  brought  home  in  French 
ihips,  may  be  continued  without  any  in- 
convenience, with  this  precaution  howev- 
er, that  if  the  Englim  government  fhould 
ever  be  able  to  compafs  an  effectual  oppo- 
fition  to  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  fmug- 
glers,  who  fupply  themfelves  with  teas  up- 
on the  coafts  of  France,  it  would  probably 
5  become 
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become  neceflary  to  diminifh  the  import 
duty  upon  that  commodity  in  France,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  price  to  the  purchafers, 
and  thus  to  indemnify  them  by  an  aug- 
mentation of  their  profits,  for  the  increafe 
of  their  danger.  It  is  to  be  wifhed,  how- 
ever, that  a  more  moral  legiflation  may 
one  day  unite  all  governments  in  the  com- 
mon caufe  of  extirpating  the  contraband 
trade,  and  that  the  word  reciprocity  may  no 
longer  ferve  to  legitimate  political  fpecula- 
tions,  abfolutely  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
order,  which  it  i.s  the  duty  of  Icings  to 
maintain.* 

*  The  duty  on  the  importation  of  merchandife  from 
the  Indies  and  from  China,  is  not  entirely  included  in 
the  cuftom-houfe  duties  leafed  to  the  general-farm  ; 
part  of  them  is  collected  for  the  Eaft-India  Company  ; 
but  the  produce  has  been  fb  fmall  and  fo  uncertain  for 
feveral  years  paft,  on  accouut  of  the  war,  that  no  dif- 
tin£l  notice  was  taken  of  it,  in  the  chapter  on  the 
general  contributions  of  the  people  ;  but  it  was  united 
with  the  article  of  fundry  objefls  :  this  fpecial  grant, 
during  the  peace,  and  according  to  the  extent  of 
the  trade,  may  produce  a  very  confiderable  re- 
venue. 

Neitheh 
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Neither  the  importation  nor  the  ex» 
portation  of  corn  fhould  be  be  fubjecl:  to 
any  duty!  the  former  almoft  always  takes 
place  in  time  of  fcarcity,  and  then  it  is 
that  the  working  poor  iuflfer,  fo  that 
a  tax  laid  upon  the  fuccours  brought  in 
by  foreign  commerce,  would  be  both  cruel 
and  impolitic. 

The  produce  of  foreign  fifheries  ought 
to  be  fubjected  to  duties  amounting  to  a 
prohibition,  and  in  order  to  favour  thofe 
of  the  maritime  ports  of  the  kingdom,  this 
valuable  occupation  ought  to  be  as  much 
encouraged  as  agriculture,  fince  it  equally 
augments  the  quantity  of  food  ;  and  as 
much  as  manufactures,  fince  the  value  of 
the  produce  of  the  fifheries  partly  cenfifts 
in  the  worth  of  labour;  and  as  a  parti- 
cular object  of  policy,  fince  this  employ- 
ment, by  forming  navigators,  and  feamen 
in  time  of  peace,  becomes  the  fource  of 
ftrength  in  time  of  war.  Yet  there  are  cir- 
cumftances  which  may  require  an  exception 
to  thefe  general  rules;  and  the  introduction 
of  the  produce  of  foreign  fifheries  ought  to  be 

permitted, 
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permitted,  when  the  unfortunate  events  of 
war  oppofe  the  national  fimeries. 

All  the   productions  of  foreign  mines 
ought  to   be  iubjefted  to  an  import  duty 
of  ten   per  Cent,  but  the  introduction  of 
the  precious  metals,  fuch  as  gold  and  fil. 
ver,  mould  be  exempted  from  all  duties; 
thefe  metals  are,  notwithftanding,  fubjefted 
to  one  tax,  under   the  denomination  of  a 
ftamp  duty,  when  they  are  made  ufe  of  to 
make  plate,  jewels,  or  other  works  of  in- 
dustry,   and   that  part  of  them  which  is 
converted  into  money  is  indirectly  taxed  by 
the  profit  which    the   fovereign    makes  on 
the  coinage. 

All  the  other  obje&s  of  importation 
not  comprifed  in  the  preceding  claffes, 
fcarcely  amount  to  the  fum  of  ten  millions, 
and  they  may  be  fubjefted  in  general, 
without  any  inconvenience  to  a  duty  of 
five  per  Cent. 

The  cuftoms  payable  upon  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  merchandife,  fuppofing 
them  to  be  eftablifhed  upon  the  bans  I  have 

laid 
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laid  down,  and  always  making   allowance 
for    inevitable    frauds,     would  amount,  as 
nearly    as    I   have    been    able  to   compute 
them,  to   between  eight  and  nine  millions  ;  fo 
that  by  adding" the  duties   on   exportation, 
the  total   of  the   cuftoms    on    the   foreign 
commerce  of  France,  would  only  amount 
to    ten   or   eleven  millions,  but  what   would 
it  fignify,  if  in   the   event,  the  king's   re- 
venue mould    furTer    a    diminution    of  one 
pr  two  millions,  by  the  propofed    alteration 
in   the  cuftom-houfe  duties?  Is  this  a  cir- 
pumftance    to    be  placed    in    competition 
with  the    advantages  that  would  reiult   to 
the  State  and  its  commerce,  from  a  legifla- 
tion   entirely   Ample,    and   from   the    fup- 
preffion   of    all   reftriclions  which   impede 
general  circulation. 

I  will  farther  affert,  that  the  increafe 
of  induftry,  which  taxes  equitably  laid 
>vould  excite,  would,  in  a  mort  fpace  of 
time,  indemnify  the  exchequer  for  the 
flight  facrifice  it  might  have  made. 

It  would  be  very  wrong,  however,  upon 
remarking  the  great  revenue  of  the  cuftoms 

in 
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in  feveral  countries  of  Europe,  to  be  furprifed 
at  the  fmall  produce  of  thofe  of  France  : 
it  may  probably  appear  very  lingular,  at 
the  firft  glance,  that  the  immenfe  foreign 
commerce  of  this  kingdom,  fhould  not 
yield  more  than  from  ten  to  twelve  millions 
in  cuftoms,  and  that  in  prudence  more 
ought  not  to  be  expefted  from  them:  but 
a  fingle  reflection  will  be  fufficient  to  ex- 
plain this  feeming  contradidtion  ;  which  is, 
that  the  revenue  arifing  from  the  cuftoms, 
is  no  ftandard  for  the  profperity  of  a  nation  ; 
no  pcrfon  for  example,  would  believe  that 
the  riches  of  Spain  were  diminimed,  if  by 
increafmgher  native  induftry,  fhe  could  be 
enabled  to  do  without  foreign  manufac- 
tures ;  though  the  Sovereign,  at  the  fame 
time,  mould  lofe  the  amount  of  the  duties 
impofed  on  their  entry. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  ftated  in  opposition 
to  thefe  principles,  that  in  England,  a 
country  of  great  induftry,  the  cuftoms  are 
one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  public 
revenue,  and  in  faft,  their  produce  muft 
amount  to  between  flxty  and  feventy  mil- 
lions of  livres,  but  in  this  fum  is  included 

the 
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the  duty  upon  teas,  an  article  of  confump* 
tion,  which  confidering  its  extent,  is  pecu- 
liar to  England;  the  duties  on  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  wines,  which  bring  in  a 
revenue  of  twelve  millions  of  livres,  and 
which  England  owes  folely  to  its  depriva- 
tions ;  and  laftly,  the  duties  on  coffee,  fu- 
gar,  tobacco  and  coals.  Therefore,  in  or- 
der to  form  a  juft  parallel,  we  mould  be 
juftifted  to  include  in  the  cuftoms  of  France, 
the  revenue  the  King  derives  from  the  to- 
bacco farm  ;  from  the  duties  of  the  weftern 
domain,  levied  upon  the  entrance  of  the 
produce  of  the  French  Weft  India  Colonies, 
from  thofe  laid  on  articles  of  confumption 
within  the  kingdom  ;  and  even  from  thofe 
which  are  demanded  upon  the  entrance  of 
fire  wood  into  every  town,  fince  the  laft 
tax  correfponds  with  that  laid  on  pit-coal  in 
England,  However,  if  we  join  all  thefe 
collections  together,  no  great  difparity  will 
be  found  between  their  amount,  and  that  of 
the  cuftoms  in  England. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  not  by  examples 
that  the  bufmefs  of  adminiftration  muft  be 
conducted  ;    the    cuftom-houfe     duties    hi 

England 
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England  are  perhaps  confiderably  too  high  ; 
and  with  refpeft  to  teas  in  particular  it  can- 
not be  doubted  :  in  fine,  thefe  duties  mull 
neceflarily  vary  according  to  the  different 
circumftances  of  nations;  and  the  only 
truth  that  can  be  applied  to  all  countries  is* 
that  the  prudent  diftributiou  of  this  branch 
of  taxes,  is  one  of  the  moft  important  of  all 
public  arrangements  ;  and  it  ought  likewife 
to  be  obferved,  that,  the  more  the  induftry 
of  different  nations  increafes  and  approaches- 
to  perfection,  the  more  eflential  it  will  be 
to  facilitate  all  the  operations  of  commerce  : 
neverthelefs  amidft  the  great  number  of 
channels  that  are  open  to  it,  we  muft  know 
how  to  difr.ins;uifh  thofe  intercourfes  which 
are  the  moft  ufeful  to  the  State.  The 
portation  of  national  rrierchandife,  and  the 
importation  of  foreign  manufactures  are 
both  of  them  branches  of  commerce,  but 
their  efte6l  on  the  riches  and  population  of  à 
country  is  totally  different:  we  muft  not, 
therefore,  form  a  general  idea  of  the  free- 
dom of  commerce,  with  a  view  afterwards 
to  idolize  this  principle. 

Hitherto, 
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Hitherto,  I  have  not  examined  the 
particular  intereft  the  different  provinces 
of  France  would  have  in  adopting  the  plan 
of  reform  I  have  explained  ;  but  there  can- 
not be  the  leaf!  doubt,  with  refpeft  to  the 
provinces  diftinguifhed  under  the  title  of 
effectively  foreign  and  thofe  reputed  foreign , 
that  they  could  have  found  no  difficulty  in 
acknowledging  that  being  fubjefted  to  a 
very  moderate  general  tariff  would  have 
been  lefs  burthenfome  to  them,  than  the 
being  obliged  to  fupport  their  local  duties, 
and  thofe  which  they  are  obliged  to  pay 
upon  all  goods  on  entering  2nd  going  out 
of  the  provinces  of  the  five  great  firms. 
In  a  word,  the  ft  rift  examination  of  the 
regifters  of  the  cuftoms,  which  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  will  furnifh  information 
of  thofe  particulars  which  are  beft  adapted 
to  remove  all  objections  ;  and  it  will  be 
feen,  that  by  means  of  uniform  duties  fuc- 
ceffively  eftablifhed,  the  provinces  reputed 
foreign,  are  in  comparifon  with  the  others, 
in  a  lefs  advantageous  fituation  than  they 
had  imagined,  according  to  antient  pre- 
emptions. 

The 
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The  future  alteration  in  the  State  of  the 
fmall  number  of  provinces  abfolutely  treated 
as  foreign  countries,  ought  to  be  confidered 
by  them  in  a  very  different  light  ;  not  only 
the  proportion  of  their  contributions  to 
the  cuflom-houfe  duties,  but  likewife  their 
commercial  fituation  would  be  totally  dif- 
ferent, fince  at  prefent  they  trade  freely 
with  foreign  countries,  and  are  not  con- 
trouled  by  cuflom-houfes,  except  in  that 
part  of  their  frontiers  which  joins  the  inte- 
rior provinces  of  the  kingdom.  I  therefore 
think  it  may  be  ufeful  to  give  a  concife 
idea  at  prefent*  of  their  new  relations,  un- 
der the  hypothecs  of  removing  all  the  cuf- 
tom-houfes  to  the  extremities  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  fuppofing  them  fubjefted  to  the 
regulations  of  a  tariff  conformable  to  the 
principles  I  have  laid  down* 

In  the  firft  place,  we  find,  that  the  pre- 
fent ftate  of  the  provinces  called  effectively 
foreign,  would  not  undergo  any  alteration 
with  refpecl:  to  their  exportations  to  fo- 
reign countries,  fince  all  the  merchandife 
lent  out  of  the  kingdom  would  be  freed 
from  all  export  duties,  except  wines,  and 

Vol.11.  O  the 
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the  firft  materials  for  ma  nu  factures  ;  and 
the  wines  of  Barrois  are  an  object  ot  foreign 
commerce,  and  the  m  oft  trifling  duty  might 
injure  that :  branch  of  bufinefs,  an  exception 
in  their  favour  would  be  of  no  confequencc. 
and  the  facrifice  would  be  very  fmall  in- 
deed. 

Neither  would  the  commercial  ftate  of 
the  aforefaid  provinces  be  changed  with  re- 
fpect  to  a  great  number  of  articles  of  impor- 
tation; in  fact,  we  have  feen  that  the  raw 
materials  proper  for  its  manufactures,  wrere 
to  enter  into  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  duty 
free;  therefore  the  real  alteration  from  the 
prefent  ftate  of  things  in  thofe  provinces,. 
would  relate  to  the  power  they  actually 
enjoy  of  importing  into  them,  duty  free; 
the  works  of  induftry  of  all  other  nations  ; 
fpices  and  various  other  articles  of  luxury; 
common  metals  of  all  kinds  ;  and  fundry 
other  commodities,  which  according  to  the 
fyftem  of  a  general  book  of  rates  would  be 
fubjected  to  an  import  duty;  laftly,  and 
which  indeed  is  the  principal  alteration, 
they  would  be  made  liable  to  the  duty  on 
the  confumption  of  American  commodities. 

I* 
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ïn  return,  Lorraine  and  A! face  would  be  fet 
free  from  the  tolls,  and  duties  of  import  and 
export,  to  which  they  are  now  iubjected;  and 
thefe  two  provinces,  which  with  the  genera- 
lity of  MetZj  compofe  the   whole   of  the 
country  called  effectively  foreign,  would  re- 
ceive all  the  commodities  they  fhould  draw 
from  the  interior  parts  of  the  kingdom  duty 
free  ;  and  what  would  be  of  ftill  greater  im- 
portance, they  wbuld  be  no  longer  fnbjefted 
to  thofe  prohibitions,   and  taxes,  which   at 
prefent  cramp  the  exports  of  their  own  pro- 
ductions, to  the  other  provinces  of  France* 
This  is  the  exaâ  ftate,  or  very  near  it,  of 
the  alteration  that  would  take  place  in  their 
commercial  fituation,    and  certainly  a  ereat 
fource   of  elicou rarement  for  their  manu- 
factures  would   be    the    refulf;   and  as  the 
price  of  corn  is   conftantly  lower   in   thefe 
provinces,  than  in   the  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  they  would  naturally  find  them- 
felves    called    upon   to  make   greater  exer- 
tions of  induftrv,  when    the    fale    of  the 
produce    of   their  labours  throughout  the 
kingdom    was    no    longer    interdicted,     or 
checked    by   high  import   duties.     I  think 
therefore  thev  would  be  in   the  wrong;,  if 

O  2  in 
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in  confidering  the  new  plan  of  eftablifhing 
cuftom-houfe  duties,  they  mould  confine 
themfelves  to  acomparifon  of  the  probable 
quota  of  their  contributions  to  thefe  new 
cuftoms,  with  the  impofts  to  which  their 
trade  is   at  pre  fen  t  fubjedted. 

Yet,  the  queftion  reduced  to  this  in* 
terefted  point  of  view,  would  not  turn  out 
unfavourable  to  them,  and  I  fhall  enable 
them  to  form  a  judgment  upon  it  from  the 
following  fketch:  I  have  eftimated  the 
amount  of  the  cuftoms  according  to  the 
propofed  new  tariff  at  from  ten  to  eleven  mil- 
lions of  livres,  for  the  whole  kingdom, 
confifting  of  twenty  four  millions,  fix  hun- 
dred and  feventy  fix  thoufand  fouls:  the 
population  of  the  three  generalities,  now 
treated  as  a  foreign  country,  confifts  of  one 
million,  eight  hundred  and  ten  thoufand 
three  hundred  fouls  ;  confequently,  accord- 
ing to  this  proportion,  their  contingent  of 
the  new  cuftoms,  would  not  amount  to 
more  than  eight  hundred  thoufand   livres. 

The  duty  on  the  confumption  of  Ame- 
rican commodities,  from  which  thefe  pro- 
5  vinces 
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vinces  are  at  preient  exempted,  would  be 
one  of  the  new  charges  brought  upon  them 
by  the  new  fyftem,  and  their  mare  of  this 
duty,  fuppofing  it  to  be  rigidly  levied,  would 
not  amount  to  more  than  three  hundred 
thoufand  livres. 

The    total  then  would  be  one    million, 
one  hundred  thoufand  livres, 

In  return,  the  duties  levied  in  Alface  and 
Lorrain,  under  the  denominations  of  tolls, 
tranjits,  tranfports  and  foreign  cuftoms,  would 
be  fupprefYed,  as  well  as  all  thofe,  which 
are  now  exacted  on  the  line  of  partition  which 
feparates  the  three  provinces  from  the  inte- 
rior parts  of  the  kingdom;  and  as  the  in- 
ternal duties  alone,  amount  to  about  five 
hundred  thoufand  livres,  I  believe  that  by 
making  a  plain  Exchequer  account,  that  the 
State  of  the  provinces  called  effectively  foreign 
would  differ  very  little  from  what  it  is  at 
prefent;  but  the  fuperfkial  attention  that 
has  been  hitherto  given  to  matters  of  this 
nature,  and  the  obfcurity  in  which  they 
have  always  been  involved,  have  favoured  all 
Jdnds  of  errors,  and  extravagant  opinions, 
O    3  MoNAK- 
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Monarchical  governments  in  which  the 
fuccefs  of  each  particular  branch  of  admini- 
stration can  never  be  promoted  but  by  the 
information  of  the  principals  in  each  de- 
partment, ftand  in  more  need,  than  any 
other,  pf  the  affiftançe  of  men  of  univerfal 
abilities,  and  yet  thefe  very  governments 
have  always  appeared  to  dread  them  mod; 
the  reafon  is,  that  ignorance  is  of  the 
fame  nfe  to  Minifters,  as  etiquette  to  Prin- 
ces, it  ferves  to  keep  obferyers  at  a  dif- 
tance. 

One  important  truth,  cannot  be  dif- 
puted,  which  is,  that  the  feparation  of 
ibme  provinces,  from  the  political  connec- 
tion, and  from  the  laws  of  commerce 
which  ought  to  unite  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, is  abfolutely  contrary  to  the  intereft 
of  the  State.  I  am  neverthelefs  of  opinion, 
that  the  capital  of  Alface  ought  to  be  made 
a  free  city,  as  thofe  of  Marieilles,  Dun- 
kirk, and  fome  other  maritime  cities  of  the 
kingdom  are  at  prefent:  the  iituation  of 
Strafburg,  at  the  extremity  of  the  fron- 
tiers of  Swiflerland  and  Germany  might 
4  like  wife 
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likewife  claim  this  indulgence,   for  the  in* 
tcreft  of  commerce» 

The   extremely  complicated  ftate  of  the 
cuftoms,  would   require   a    feparate   work, 
if  we   were   to    go   through    all     the     de* 
tails  ;     but    we    mould    be    the    more    apt 
to    lofe  the   chain   of   principal  ideas,  yet 
it    is   this,    chain    which    makes    an    admi- 
niftratpr    of  the    Finances    mafter    of   the 
objects    of  his    meditation  ;  all    the    more 
precife     illuftrations,     all     the    exceptions 
unite  themfelves  to   it   without  confufion, 
and   it   is  then  only,  that  the    labours    of 
fubalterns    in    office    add    to   his,    informa- 
tion, whereas,  without  a  firft  leader,   their 
refearches  and  compilations    only   increase 
the   chaos.     In  fine,  what   I  was  moft  de* 
firous    of,    was    to    demonftrate    that    this 
great    affair    of    the    cuftoms    in    France, 
might    be    reduced  to  very  fimple  notions 
and   principles.     In    general,   it  is  only  by 
purfuing  a  very   long   and  intricate    path, 
that   we   arrive  at  refults  of  this  nature  ; 
for  whether  it    be,  that   the  mind  of  man 
is    naturally    fond   of   launching    out,    or 
that  from  a  principle  of  felf-love,  we  rea- 
O  4  dilv 
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dily  believe  in  the  great  diftance  of  all 
objedts  that  we  do  not  clearly  difcern,  it 
is  certain,  that  with  refpefl:  to  all  com-: 
plicated  matters,  we  never  difcover  but  in 
the  very  moment  when  we  touch  upon 
their  folution,  how  very  near  us  it  was  al\ 
the  time. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  V. 


A  CONCISE  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  USE- 
FUL ARRANGEMENTS  ADOPTED  BY  THE 
PROVINCIAL    ADMINISTRATIONS, 


^CT^HEN  I  endeavoured  in  one  of  the  pre-. 
■  ceeding  chapters,  to  point  out  the  line 
of  conduct  that  ought  to  be  purfued  to  ac- 
celerate the  reform  of  the  taxes,  I  fuggefted 
that  a  great  part  of  this  plan  could  not  be  rea- 
lifed  by  the  authority  of  general  laws  alone  ; 
and  I  indicated  the  eftablifhment  of  pro- 
vincial adminiftrations,  as  one  of  the  moil 
efficacious  means  to  execute  the  general 
plan  of  improvement  we  ought  to  have 
in  view.  I  (hall  not  feek  to  ftrengthen 
this  truth  by  more  reafoning;  I  have  al- 
ready done  it?  both  in  the  account  given  to 

the 
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the  king,  and  in  the  private  memorial  which 
I  compofedin  1778,  to  influence  the  king's 
determination*,  but  I  mean  to  add  frefh 
ftrength  to  the  general  ideas,  by  giving 
a  {uccinct  expofition  of  the  principal  views 
of  adminiftrâtion,  which  were  adopted  by  the 
aflèmblies  of  Upper  Guyenne  and  Berry, 
and  by  comparing  in  this  manner,  the  tran- 
factions  with  the  maxims,  and  facts  with 
theory. 

The  refult  that  is  going  to  be  offered^ 
will  ferve  as  a  courfe  of  inftruction  ap- 
plicable to  the  diverfe  arrangements,  where- 
of the  interior  adminiftration  of  the  pro- 
vinces is  fufceptible,  and  I  fhall  annex  the 
reflections  that  naturally  belong  to  each 
fubject. 

The  provincial  affemblies  had  feveral  ob- 
ftacles  to  combat,  after  my  refignation 
of  public  affairs;  fo  that  their  enfuing 
fleps  were  not  as  diligent  as  the  fir  ft  ;  but 

*  This  memorial  was  printed  by  Health  in  1781  , 
a  fpirit  of  malignity  againft  me  dictated  that  mea- 
fure,  and  abufe  of  confidence  furniflied  the  means  to 

execute  it. 

I  fhall 
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I  fhall  be  fatisfied  with  pointing  out  what 
they  did  in  a  fhort  fpace  of  time,  and  I 
(hall  give  a  fufficiently  extenlive  idea  of 
what  might  be  expe&ed  from  them,  if 
their  efforts  were  feconded. 

The  firft  inftituted  provincial  adminis- 
tration was  that  of  Berry,  and  the  effec- 
tual fuppreffion  of  perfonal  fervices  through- 
put the  whole  province  is  due  to  its  cares. 
This  enterprize  failed,  when  it  was  at- 
tempted in  a  general  manner,  in  1775.  Il 
was  at  that  time  obje&ed  to  this  plan  of 
government,  that  the  fubftitution  of  per- 
gonal fervices  by  an  increafe  of  the  twen- 
tieths, exempted  from  all  taxes,  both  the 
clergy  who  are  not  fubjefted  to  that  kind  of 
impoft,  and  the  various  proprietors  of 
moveable  effefts  :  an  afleflment  on  every 
manor,  of  a  charge  till  then  impofed  only 
on  the  land-tax  contributors  and  yeomen, 
wras  looked  on  as  an  infringement  of  the 
privileges  of  the  nobility;  in  fhort,  they 
feemed  to  fear  leaft  when  perfonal  fervices 
fhould  be  converted  into  a  general  tax,  this 
tax  fhould  be  permanent,  whilft  perfonal  fer- 
vices  might  again    be  required   whenever 

the. 
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the  royal  exchequer  Should  be  under  the 
ncceiiity  of  providing  for  extraordinary  ex- 
pences.  Be  this  as  it  may,  thefe  were  the 
motives,  which  Strengthened  perhaps  by 
the  fpirit  of  oppofition,  hindered  the  in- 
tended arrangement  from  having  any  ef- 
fect, and  the  law  promulgated  on  that  fiib- 
ject  was  repealed  before  it  was  put  into 
execution, 

The  provincial  administration  of  Berry, 
has  Shewn  that  by  trufting  that  kind  of 
reform  to  the  cares  of  an  aSTembly  of  pro- 
prietors, what  had  been  till  then,  found  dif- 
ficult and  impracticable,  could  be  execut- 
ed without  any  kind  of  objection,  and  even 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  neither  the  parlia- 
ments, nor  courts  of  aids  would  délire  to 
take  cognizance  of  it.  In  fact,  how  could 
they  withstand,  in  a  tranfaction  which  con- 
cerns only  local  intereSt,  the  defire  of  a  pro- 
vincial aSTembly  that  would  have  difcuf- 
fed  them  with  prudence  and  have  b,eei^ 
unanimous  on  the  choice  of  the  means? 

I  believe  it  important  to  communicate 
pn  this  occaflon,  the   order  of  the   delibe-r 

rations 
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rations  of  the  province  of  Berry;  as  an  in- 
ftruftion  of  general  utility  may  refult  from 
it  ;  their  determination  was  not  flightly 
embraced,  it  was  only  at  the  third  meet- 
ing, and  after  its  obje£s  had  been  confidered 
under  various  points  of  view,  that  they  fixed 
on  a  plan  whofe  firft  merit  was,  that  it 
united  all  their  opinions  in  its   favour. 

They  began  by  afcertaining  the  extent 
of  the  burdens  impofed  by  the  obligation, 
of  perfonal  fervice  on  the  highways,  the 
works  that  had  refulted  from  them,  thofe 
that  might  be  expefted  from  a  new  fyf- 
tem,  in  fhort  the  mode  and  meafnre  of 
taxation  moft  proper  to  be  adopted  to  pay 
for  thefe  works  in  ready  money. 

The  verbal  procefs  offers  a  very  fîmple 
calculation,  which  deferves  to  be  the  more 
attended  to,  as  it  is  difficult  to  collefl:  clear 
and  precife  notions  on  fuch  a  fubjeft.  It 
ftates,  that  out  of  feven  hundred  and  feven- 
teen  parifhes  that  compofe  the  province 
of  Berry,  five  hundred  and  feven  teen 
were  yearly  ordered  for  perfonal  fervice, 
and    that    they   provided    forty    thoufand 

labouring 
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labouring  men,  twelve  thoufand  drivers, 
and  twenty-four  thoufand  horfes,  or  yoke 
of  oxen. 

That  by  multiplying  thefe  means  by 
eight,  which  is  the  number  of  days  com- 
monly required  each  year,  the  refult  was 
three  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  days 
of  perfonal  labour,  and  ninety-fix  thou- 
fand  for  the  wheel  carriages. 

That  by  eftimating  at  fifteen  fous  each, 
the  day's  labour  of  each  man,  and  that  of 
the  wheel  carriages  at  four  livres,  the 
burthen  impofed  on  thofe  obliged  to  per- 
fonal fervice,  was  equivalent  to  a  tax  of 
fix  hundred  and  twenty-four  thoufand 
livres. 

In  fhort,  that  a  long  experience  (hewed, 
that  even  with  fuch  powerful  means,  they 
had  never  opened  above  fix  leagues  of  com- 
munications in  one  year,  and  that  very  of- 
ten y  only  two  had  been  finifhed. 

The  aflembly  of  Berry,  taking  next  un- 
der its  confideration,  the  funi    that  would 

be 
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be  neceflary  to  pay  in  money  for  the  works 
on  the  highways,  found  that  two  hundred 
and  forty  thoufand  livres  would  be  fuffi- 
cicnt,  both  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
communications  already  exifting,  and  the 
annual   opening  of  fix  leagues  more*. 

This  provincial  adminiftration  deliberat- 
ing afterwards  on  the  moft  proper  method 
of  aflèffing  this  tax,  it  was  debated,  whe- 
ther it  was  to  be  added  to  the  twentieths, 
the  poll-tax,  or  the  land-tax,  and  when  it 
refolved  on  this  laft  impoft,  this  determi- 
nation was  not  taken  from  a  refpeft  to  the 
relation  between  the  fituation  of  the  land- 
tax  contributors,  and  thofe  liable  to  perfo- 
nal  fervice,  but  rather  from  general  mo- 
tives of  equity,  and  after  it  had  been  afcer- 

*  The  maintenance  of  the  highways  with  ordina- 
ry caufeways,  was  eftimated  at  fix  hundred  livres  per 
league. 

The  new  communications  at  twenty-five  thoufand 
livres  per  league. 

The  real  expences  have  been  rather  under  thefe  efti* 
mations, 

tamed 
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tained  that  the  land-tax  was  the  leaft  une- 
qual bafis  of  proportion  of  the   three. 

In  fa£t,  if  we  wifh  to  know  what  claf- 
fes  of  citizens  are  exempted  from  thefe 
taxes,  we  mail  find, 

That  the  twentieths  are  neither  paid  by 
the  clergy,  nor  the  proprietors  fimply  of 
moveable  effe&s,  in  which  laft  clafs  we  may 
rank  merchants,  and  all  thofe  who  live  by 
their  talents-  and  their  induftry. 

That  the  poll-tax  is  abfolutely  fimilar 
to  the  land-tax,  in  the  country,  and  in 
thofe  towns  that  are  fubjected  to  the  fame 
rule  of  taxation,  fince  they  are  impofed  in 
an  equal  proportion;  fo  that  the  poll-tax 
differed  from  the  land-tax  only  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  nobility,  privileged  people,  and 
inhabitants  of  the  free  towns  ;  and  there- 
fore that  this  contribution  was  not  a 
proper  meafure  for  the  impofition  of  a  new 
tax,  as  that  part  of  the  poll-tax  Is  more 
proportionate  to  titles  and  qualifications, 
than  to  the  circumstances  of  individuals  ; 
befides   the  incumbents   of  faleable  offices 

pay 
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pay  this  tax  by  the  means  only,  of  a  draw- 
back on  their  falaries  ;  the  clergy  are  en- 
tirely exempted  from  it,  by  virtue  of  an 
ancient  redemption  ;  in  fliort,  the  poll-tax 
of  the  nobility  and  privileged  perfons  be- 
ing exigible  in  their  places  of  abode  only, 
and  the  major  part  of  the  great  land- 
pjoprietors  living  at  Paris,  it  is  not  where 
their  eftates  are  fituated,  that  they  pay 
this   tax. 

After  thefe  confederations,  the  pro- 
vincial aflèmbly  obferved,  that  the  land- 
tax  being  paid  by  all  yeomen  indifcrimi- 
nately,  by  the  tenants  of  the  clergy, 
by  thofe  of  the  gentry  and  of  privileged 
perfons,  the  exemption  took  place  only  in 
favour  of  thofe  few  proprietors  of  the  laft 
mentioned  clafles,  who  keep  their  eftates  in 
their  own  hands;  and  that  it  is  even  re- 
ftrained  in  moft  provinces  to  the  work 
that  may  be  done  with  three  ploughs 
only. 

That  it  refulted  from  this  expofition, 
that  the  land-tax  was  the  leaft  exception* 
able  of  the  diverfe  impofitions  above-men- 

Vol.  II.  P  tioned, 
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tioned,  and  that  even  thefe  exceptions 
might  be  modified  by  perfuading  the  no- 
bility who  keep  their  eftates  in  their  own 
hands,  to  contribute  in  a  greater  propor- 
tion to  charitabJe  inftitutions,  or  even  to 
the   poll-tax. 

By  thefe  means,  the  queftion  on  the 
propereft  manner  of  aflefling  the  tax  for  the 
highways  which  had  occafioned  very  vio- 
lent debates,  when  it  was  only  examined 
with  refpeft  to  prerogative,  excited  them 
no  longer,  when  it  was  refolved  to  in- 
quire into  it,  according  to  the  general  prin* 
ciples  of  prudence  and  equity. 

As  foon  as  the  provincial  affembly  had 
agreed  as  to  the  propereft  bafis  for  the 
tax  to  be  appropriated  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  highways  and  opening  of  new  com- 
munications, it  immediately  applied  its  cares 
to  the  difcovery  of  the  moft  reafonable  me- 
thod of  affeffment.  It  judged,  that  it  would 
be  inconvenient,  and  even  unjuft  to  convert 
the  entire  expence  of  the  highways  with- 
out any  referve,  into  an  additional  and 
uniform  increafe  of  the  land-tax  ;  and  it 

made 
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made  fundry  diftin&ions  which  undoubt- 
edly require  much  care  and  application,  but 
which  greatly  contributed  to  the  fuccefs 
of  that  operation. 

The    provincial   adminiftration    feeking 
therefore    to    determine   in    an    invariable 
manner,   the   proportion    of  the    new  tax, 
which  each   parifh  in  the  generality  was  tô 
pay,    coiliidered   in    the    firft    place,    that 
when  pergonal  fervice  exifted,  the  lefs   po- 
pulous  diftricts   contributed  to  this    public 
charge  much  lefs   than  the  others  ;  and  on 
the  ftrength    of  this    obfervation,  the    af- 
fembly  did  not  think  it  juft  to  affefs  them 
in  exa&ly   equal  proportion,   in  the    adop- 
tion of  the    new    fyftem  :  it    undoubtedly 
looked  on  an   ancient  cuftom,  as  a  fort  of 
privilege    to  which   it  was   reafonable  and 
prudent  to  pay   forne  refpect.     It    refolved 
in   confequence,  that    the    contribution   of 
the    leaft  populous  parifhes    fhould  be    re- 
gulated  fomewhat   under    the    fourth   part 
of  the    principal   of    their   land-tax*    and 
that    of  the    moft   populous    parifhes,  un- 

*  What  is  underftood  by  the  principal  of  the  land- 
tax,  is  an  equivalent  to  about  three  fifths  of  thatimpoft. 

P  2  der 
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der  the  third  of  their  land-tax.  The 
provincial  adminiftration  confidered  alfc, 
that  the  two  hundred  parifhes  from  which 
no  perfonal  fervice  had  been  required, 
merely  owing  to  their  diftance  from  the 
highways,  enjoyed  neverthelefs  the  ufe  of 
general  communications,  and  that  it  was 
juft  to  require  a  certain  fum  from  them, 
but  in  a  lefs  proportion  than  that  paid  by 
the  others,  and  their  fhare  was  fixed  to  si 
fixth  part  of  the  principal  of  their  land- 
tax. 

Lastly,  as  the  labourers  liable  to  per- 
fonal fervices,  and  who  were  obliged  to 
allot  eight  days  yearly  to  thefe  works,  pay 
fo  moderate  a  land-tax,  that  it  would  a- 
mount  in  money  to  five  or  fix  fous  only, 
it  was  thought  equitable  to  determine,  that 
none  of  them  fliould  pay  lefs  than  fif- 
teen fouSi. 

It  was  by  thefe  various  equitable  ar- 
rangements, that  without  overburthening 
any  one  diftriclj  they  were  enabled  to 
colle£t  a  fum  of  about  two  hundred 
and    forty    thoufand   livres    affeffed,     by 

means 
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means  of  a  public  and  authentic  book  of 
rates.  It  was  afterwards  agreed,  that  the 
contributions  of  each  diftri£t  being  thus  de- 
termined, a  certain  extent  of  the  highways 
fhould  be  allotted  to  each,  and  that  this  ex- 
tent fhpuld  be  determined  by  a  comparative 
ftatement.  That  the  propofals  of  every  one 
fhould  be  received  for  contra&ing  for  this, 
work,  and  if  it  happened  that  the  contrail 
did  not  amount  to  the  fum  allowed  by  the 
ftatement,  the  overplus  fhould  be  accounted 
for  to  the  parifli  in  diminution  of  its  land- 
tax  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  happened 
that  the  contrail  amounted  to  more  money 
than  what  was  allotted  by  the  ftatement, 
it  Ihould  be  remedied,  either  hy  leffeniiig 
the  extent  defigned  to  be  repaired,  or  by 
affigning  the  payment  of  the  overplus,  or* 
the  fums  to  be  allowed  the  enfuingyear  tq 
the  fame  parifh, 

We  may  obferve,  how  much  the  fpirit 
of  this  regulation  was  calculated  to  eftablifh 
confidence  ;  it  was,  alfo,  generally  approved 
by  the  province  ;  and  yet  it  was  not  brought 
%o  its  perfection,  when  they  prefented  it 
torrie;  but  I  difcuffed  it,  article  after  ar- 

P  3  tfcfc. 
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tide,  with  the  deputies  of  the  provincial 
adminift ration,  and  as  we  were  reciprocally 
animated  by  the  fame  çeal,  weeafily  undejr- 
ftood  each  other  :  reafon,  juftice  and  mode* 
ration  will  always  infpire  men  with  a  recU 
procal  confidence,  when  diffidence  does  not 
feparate  them,  and  when  they  are  not  blinded 
by  an  inconfiderate  defire  of  independence, 
noi  the  prejudices  given  by  an  ill-conceived 
authority, 

I  must  take  notice,  however,  that  all  the 
gradations  made  ufe  of  in  the  affeffment  of 
the  tax  for  the  highways,  were  rather 
adapted  to,  the  precautions  neceflary  in  every 
great  alteration,  than  to  the  ordinary  prin- 
ciples of  juftiçe  ;  for  the  ufefulnefs  of  pub-* 
lie  communications  ought  to  be  always  con- 
Cdered  as  general,  and  then,  the  afieffoient 
of  the  tax  neceffary  to  defray  that  expence, 
ought  to  be  regulated  on  as.  uniform  a  foot- 
ing as  all  the  other  contributions  appropri- 
ated to  the  exigencies  of  the  State  :  but  as 
it  was  the  obfervation  of  thefe  diverfe  ar- 
rangements by  the  affembly  of  Berry,  that 
facilitated  the  abolishment  of  perfonal  fer-? 
vices,  and  prevented  thofe  complaints,  and 

parties 
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parties  which  always  embarrafs  a  Minifter, 
we  may  fo  much  the  eafier  be  convinced  of 
the  utility  of  provincial  adminiftrations, 
which  can  adapt  their  plans  to  circum- 
stances and  to  cuftom,  and  attain  by  degrees 
the  public  good  they  have  in  view;  whereas 
government  being  obliged  to  a£l  always  in 
conformity  to  its  general  laws,  fcarcely^ 
ever  knows  how  to  avail  itfelf  of  various  cir- 
cumftances,  and  very  often  experiences 
thofe  difficulties  that  attend  on  its  fimple 
will  and  pleafure,  as  well  as  on  every  other 
arbitrary  meaiure. 

The  affemblyof  Berry  was  alfo  taken  up 
with  the  moft  proper  means  to  reform  the 
affeflment  of  the  land-tax,  and  the  poll-tax  ; 
carefully  examined  the  various  methods  ap- 
plicable both  to  the  nature  of  the  effedts, 
and  the  way  of  thinking  of  the  people  of 
Berry  ;  and  it  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
important  to  begin  with  eftablifhing  a  pro- 
portionable equality  between   the  contribu- 
tions of  the  different  parimes,  not  only  to 
fecure  an  abfolutely  neceflary  equilibrium, 
but  alfo  to  facilitate  by  that    means,   the 
çftablifhment  of  fome  permanent  principles 
P  4  for 
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for  the   peculiar  afleffment  of  the  fhare  of 
each  contributor.      The    provincial   adrni- 
niftration  refolved   therefore,   that  an    exa- 
mination fhould  he  made  into  the   income 
of  a  certain  number  of  parifhes,    fele&ed 
from  various  parts  of  the  province,  and  in- 
cluding a  thirtieth  part  of  it  ;  that  a  com* 
mon  proportion  for  the  taxes  mould  be  fixed 
on,  in  confequence  of  this  refearch,  and  of 
the  information  refulting  from  it,   and  that 
this  common  proportion  fhould  become  the 
bafis  of    the  general    rate    of    afleffment  : 
they  fought  afterwards  for  the  moft  proper 
means  to  affefs  according  to  this  rate,  the 
parifhes  whofe    taxes    were  comparatively 
either  too  light,  or  too   heavy  ;  but  as  the 
aflembly  of  Berry  determined,  in  the  view 
of  compaffing  this  end,  on  the  adoption  of  a 
method  ufed  by  the  aflembly  of  Upper  Guy- 
enne, it  will  be  more  natural  to  explain  it, 
when  I  fhall  give  an  account  of  the  tran fac- 
tions of  this  laft  mentioned  provincial  admi- 
niftration.     I  fhall  alfo,  at   the  fame  time, 
give  the  deliberations  of  both  provinces,  on 
the  poll  tax,  becaufe  their  opinion,  as  to  the 
beft  method  of  equalizing  the  afleffment  of 
that  tax,  was  fîmilar.     It  would  be  really 

interefling 
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interefling,  if  thefe  adminiftrations  were  to 
become  more  numerous,  to  fee  them  en- 
lighten each  other,  and  form,  as  it  were, 
a  general  affociation  of  knowledge,  againft 
which  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  the 
fence  of  prejudices,  orofunjuft  and  fevere 
cuftoms. 

In  Upper  Guyenne  and  fome  other  fouthern 
parts  of  France,  tjie  land-tax  is  not  relative 
to  the  condition  of  perfons,  as  in  the  reft 
of  the  kingdom;  it  js  entirely  impofed  on 
the  landed  income,  and  this  income  pro- 
ceeds either  from  noble  properties,  that  are 
exempted  from  the  tax,  or  rural,  or  igno- 
ble properties  that  are  alone  liable  to  it  :  this 
method,  which  has  eftablifhed  a  difference 
between  the  various  forts  of  landed  property, 
fimilar  to  that  which  exifts  elfewhere  be- 
tween individuals,  has  undoubtedly  feveral 
advantages  :  the  diverfity  of  conditions  is 
no  longer  recalled  to  the  mind  every  in- 
ftant,  and  the  land-tax  may  be  regulated  in 
a  fixed  and  invariable  manner,  becaufe  thofe 
landed  properties,  that  are  rural?  cannot  any 
longer  give  any  exemptions  to  their  propri- 
etors, whatever  may  be  their  rank. 

This 
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This  re-union,  however,  of  every  con- 
tribution liable  to  the  land-tax,  into  a  An- 
gle impoft  collected  on  one  fpecies  of 
effe£ls,  is  not  the  lefs  defe&ive,  as  it  im- 
pofes  the  common  burden  in  an  unequal 
manner,  and  overfets  the  equilibrium  of  the 
national  ftrength.  Such  an  arrangement 
would  more  efpecially  be  impracticable  at 
prefent,  becaufe  the  landed  property  that  be- 
longs to  the  nobility  and  clergy  is  much 
more  confiderable  than  at  the  time,  when  the 
diftin&ion  of  noble  and  rural  property  was 
eftablifhed.  What  then  would  iimple  rea- 
fon  affign  as  the  utmoft  degree  of  perfe&ion  ? 
It  would  be,  to  render  the  tax  paid  hy  the 
contributaries  invariable,  without  having 
recourfe  to  any  exemption  in  favour  of  a 
part  of  the  landed  income  ;  this  is  the  end 
which  the  affembly  of  Berry  feems  defirous 
to  attain,  though  without  violating  the  pre-* 
rogatives  of  the  nobility.  The  execution 
of  fuch  a  plan  deferves  to  be  feconded  ;  for 
fo  many  obftacles  are  conftantly  oppofed  to 
the  moft  reafonable  alterations,  that  difcour- 
agement  will  foon  enfue,  if  government 
4oes  not  countenance  them. 

Whilst 
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Whilst  the  provincial  adminiftration  of 
Berry  applied  its  cares  to  the  land-tax,  it 
inquired  alfo  into  the  diverfe  particular  ar- 
rangements, in  order  to  reform  thofe  that 
were  attended  with  inconveniences  :  fame 
real  ones  were  difcovered,  which  efcaped 
the  attention,  in  the  reunion  that  was 
made  of  the  country  parifhes  arid  of  the  ad- 
jacent towns  for  a  common  afleflment  of  the 
land-tax;  and  it  was  remarked,  that  the 
credit  and  influence  of  the  inhabitants  of 
towns  caufed  thefe  parifhes  to  bear  too  great 
a  fhare  of  the  common  burden, 

In  fhort,  the  aflembly  profecuting  its 
plan  of  reform,  endeavoured  alfo  to  efta- 
blifli  a  very  equitable  diftin£lion  between 
thofe  parts  of  the  province  that  are  exempted 
from  the  gabel-duty,  and  thofe  which  are 
liable  to  it. 

I  pass  over  feveral  other  refults  of  its 
labours  ;  there  is  not  one  of  them,  however, 
that  did  not  tend  to  unveil  fome  important 
fruth  ;  becaufe  every  branch  of  taxation 
prefents  to  an  attentive  mind,  a  great  many 

abufive, 
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abufive  practices  to  reform,  and  a  great  deal 
of  good  to  do. 

The  provincial  administration  of  Berry 
directed  alfo  its  views  to  undertakings  from 
which  fome  advantage  might  accrue  to  the 
province  ;  and  the  Duke  of  CJiaroft,  of  the 
family  of  Sully,  animated  with  a  laudabla 
zeal  for  the  public  good,  wrote  a  confider- 
able  treatife  to  demonftrate  the  utility  of  a 
canal  that  fhould  join  the  rivers  Allier  and 
Cher,  and  to  (hew  how  it  could  be  executed 
with  the  affiftance  of  a  very  moderate  allow* 
ance  from  government. 

In  fliort,  a  capital  f\im  was  raifed  in  a  man* 
ner  that  was  unknown  till  then,  and  it  was 
appropriated  to  fome  undertakings  ufeful  to 
the  province,  and  to  enliven  various  branches 
of  induftry  by.  moderate  rewards  :  the  Arch- 
bifhop  of  Bourges  gave  the  idea  of  it  ;  this 
prelate,  who  prefided  in  the  aflembly,  and 
who  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  the  moft  com- 
mendable zeal,  excited  the  clergy  by  his 
own  example,  tQ  a  voluntary  contribution, 
and  feveral  members  of  the  nobility,  and  of 
the    commonalty,   having  generoufly  done 

the 
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the  fame,  the  fubicription  intreafed  fuccef- 
fively.  It  is  not,  however,  from  the  ex- 
tent of  thefe  contributions  that  we  ought  to 
judge  of  the  importance  of  thefe  a&ions* 
but  we  may  difcover  in  them,  a  focial  prin- 
ciple, worthy  of  notice,  namely,  that  the 
greater  fhare  we  give  to  men  in  the  dit 
pofal  of  their  property  for  the  exigencies  of 
the  ftate,  or  of  their  province,  the  more  they 
are  infpired  by  a  patriotic  fpirit,  which  often 
difpofes  them  to  fupport  burthens,  the  im- 
position of  which  they  would  ftrongly  op- 
pofe,  if  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  public 
affairs. 

The  King  approved  the  eftablifhment 
of  a  provincial  adminiftration  in  Dau- 
phiné;  but  as  that  province  had  formerly  an 
aflèmbly  of  the  States,  which  was  only 
fufpended,  occafion  had  been  taken  to 
ground  a  claim  of  certain  prerogatives  at- 
tached to  the  jurifdidion  of  Grenoble.,  and 
to  the  pofleffion  of  certain  baronies,  on  the 
conftitutive  laws  of  thefe  States.  Difficul- 
ties arofe  from  thefe  pretentions,  both  with 
refpefl:  to  rank,  and  the  precedency  of  that 
jurifdi&ion,  which  I  could  never  furmount  ; 

fo 
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{o  that  the  complete  eftablifhment  of  that 
adminiftration  was  delayed  ;  and  the  trifling 
indulgence  (hewn  to  thefe  provincial  admi- 
niftrations  iince  my  retreat  from  the  minif- 
try,  has  entirely  deftroyed  the  hopes  of  the 
province.      Thefe    obftacles  chagrined   me 
very  much  :   the   inhabitants  of  Dauphiné 
have  a  natural  genius  and  aptitude  for  pub- 
lic affairs  :  they  would  therefore  have  found 
great  facility  in  eftablifhing  in  that  part  of 
the  kingdom,  an  adminiftration   compofed 
of  able  members  difpofed  to  fervethe  public. 
But  what  is    moft   remarkable    and   praif- 
worthy,  is  the  great  and  continued  earneft- 
nefs  of  the  Parliament  of  Grenoble  to  for- 
ward the  fuccefs   of  the  King's  views  i  it 
did  not  examine,  whether  it  wras  proper  that 
it  fhould  remain  the  only  intermediary  corps 
between  the  King  and  his    fubjecls*  it  did 
not  feek  to  afcertain  whether  the  principal 
members  of  a  fupreme  court  ought  not  to  ex- 
pect to  find  more  condelceniion  in  an   in- 
tendant and  his  fub-delegates,  than  in  a  col- 
lective adminiftration  compofed  of  the  three 
orders  of  the  people*     The  Parliament  en- 
tirely diverting   itfelf   of  every   particular 
confideration,  and  of  that  way  of  thinking 

peculiar 
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peculiar  to  colle&ive  bodies,  was  attentive 
only  to  the  advantage  of  the  province  :  very 
differentin  this  refpeft  from  the  major  part 
of  mankind,  who  often  forget  that  they 
are  in  the  firft  inftance,  citizens  and  pro- 
prietors, and  only  fix  their  attention  on  the 
privileges  attached  to  the  dignity  they  have 
been  inverted  with,  or  on  the  prerogatives 
of  an  office,  they  have  perhaps  bought,  only 
the  day  before. 

The  provincial  adminiftration,  eftabliflied 
in  Upper  Guyenne,  under  my  miniftry,  not 
having  met  with  the  caufes  of  delay  pecu- 
liar to  Dauphiné,  was  eafily  formed,  and 
foon  became  refpeftable,  by  fteadily  attend- 
ing to  every  objeâ:  relative  to  the  public 
good.  I  fhall  curforily  relate  its  raoft  eflèn- 
tial  tranfaftions,  during  the  firft  years  it 
was  eftablifhed,  and  of  which  only  I  was 
an  eye  witnefs. 

The  public  roads  were  not  made  by  per- 
fonal  fervice  in  Upper  Guyenne;  but  they 
complained  of  the  unequal  aflèffment  of  the 
contributions  required  for  their  main- 
tenance, and  of  the  little  care  that  was 
3  given 
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given  to  that  branch  of  adminiftration. 
The  very  firft  provincial  affembly  made  a 
very  inftru&ive  report  on  this  object*  gave  a 
prudent  expofition  of  the  moft  ufeftil  inter- 
nal communications;  prefented  an  equitable 
plan  to  indemnify  thofe  proprietors  who 
mould  be  deprived  of  any  part  of  their  lands» 
and  formed  a  fcheme  for  the  juft  afleflment 
of  the  tax  neceflary  to  pay  for  thefe  various 
labours  :  the  expence  of  the  highways  and 
of  the  communications  on  which  the  exclu- 
five  privilege  of  thepoft  might  be  eftablifhed, 
was  left  to  the  charge  of  the  whole  pro- 
vince, but  it  was  obliged  to  contribute  only 
three  fourths  of  the  expence  of  thofe  com- 
munications peculiar  to  towns  fituated  in 
the  interior  parts,  and  the  reft  was  fupported 
by  the  counties  of  elections,  thefe  communi- 
tions  paflèd  through;  laftly,  the  charges 
for  roads  that  are  only  ufeftil  to  particular 
diftricts  were  to  be  borne  in  the  proportion 
of  one  fourth  by  thefe  diftricts  themfelves, 
one  fourth  by  the  elections,  in  which  they 
are  fituated,  and  the  other  half  by  the  pro* 
vinceé 

q  The 
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The  provincial  adminiftration  extends  its 
views  farther  than  this  ;  it  inquires  into 
the  abufive  practices  that  may  take  place  in 
the  management  of  the  works  made  on  thofe 
highways  that  are  paid  for  in  money,  but 
its  principal  care  is  to  reform  them,  and  not 
to  run  into  the  other  extreme,  by  renewing 
the  cuftom  of  perfonal  fervices  :  it  feeks  to 
perfect  this  branch  of  management  not  only 
by  the  help  of  general  ideas  fo  well  known 
and  fo  rarely  perfuafive  5  but  alfo  by  joining 
to  them  a  knowledge  of  every  particular, 
and  more  efpecially  by  infifting  on  thofe 
moft  applicable  to  the  province. 

In  fhort,  as  in  the  provinces  denominated 
provinces  of  real  land-tax,  fuch  as  Upper 
Guyenne,  the  lands  are  divided  into  noble 
manors,  and  rural  eftates,  and  as  the  laft 
alone  pay  the  land-tax,  whilft  the  others  are 
exempted  from  it,  let  the  condition  of  the 
proprietors  be  what  it  will,  it  refulted  from 
this  arrangement,  that  the  additional  land- 
tax  for  the  highways  was  not  fupported  by 
the  noble  manors.  This  was  reported  to 
the  aflembly;  and  the  nobility  and  clergy, 
led  by  the  zeal  infpired  by  the  new   formed 

Vol.  II.  Q^  admini- 
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adminiftration,  offered  immediately  a  volun- 
tary contribution  for  the  highways,  in  alle- 
viation of  the  rural  lands;  they  fixed  this 
contribution  at  a  fifteenth  part  of  the  twen- 
tieths paid  by  the  noble  manors,  and  thofe 
of  the  commonalty  who  pofleffed  any  of 
them,  followed  the  fame  example. 

The  provincial  adminiftration,  confeious 
at  the  fame  time,  of  the  ufefulnefs  of  a 
rule  to  go  by  in  every  undertaking,  in  or- 
der to  be  able  to  tax  every  individual  at  all 
times  with  a  ïTiare  of  the  public  works, 
proportionate  to  his  circumftances,  fixed 
the  totality  of  the  other  contributions  ap- 
plicable to  the  maintenance  of  the  high- 
ways, at   the  eleventh  part  of  the  land-tax. 

It  fought  likewife,  for  the  moft  proper 
means  of  faving  the  public  money  ;  it  was 
of  opinion,  that  in  a  municipal  admini- 
ftration, where  the  infpectors  are  numerous, 
and  the  profits  of  contractors  muft  be  fhar- 
ed  among  feveral,  it  was  proper  not  to  give 
too  great  a  latitude  to  thefe  contracts,  in 
order  to  admit  a  greater  number  of  bidders, 
and  to  get  the  work  done  cheaper.     It  was 
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not  restrained  by  the  iear  that  there  mould 
not  be  at  firft  a  fufficient  number  of  expe- 
rienced bidders,  to  undertake  every  one  vof 
thefe  contrats  ;  and  it  confidered,  that  this 
branch  of  art  is  eafily  enough  learned,  Co 
as  to  provide  in  a  fhort  time,  men  fuffici- 
ently  capable,  more  efpecially  when  they 
were  to  work  under  the  direction  of  good 
engineers,  and  intelligent  infpedors.  It 
ôbferved  àlfo,  that  the  bidders  who  refide 
near  the  place  where  they  work,  ought  not 
only  to  be  fatisfied  with  a  lefs  profit,  but 
be  likewife  fo  much  the  more  careful  and 
diligent  to  avoid  the  reproaches  they  would 
daily  be  liable  to,  when  they  refide  in  the 
midfr.  of  thofe  who  are  witneflès  of  their 
labours^  and  who  have  the  greateft  intereir. 
in  their  being  well  executed. 

The  execution  of  this  refolution  anfwer- 
ed  the  expectations  of  the  afiembly  ;  a 
♦multiplicity  of  bidders  prefented  themfelves 
for  every  part  of  the  province  ;  the  former 
price  was  much  leflened  ;  in  fome  places 
this  diminution  was  a  fourth,  and  even  a 
third;  in  ihort,  the  leafes  having  been 
made  out  by  the  members  of  the  provin- 
ce ciai 
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cial  adminift ration,  or  by  its  delegates,  no 
kind  of  fecret,  or  underhand  profit  could 
be  made  on  them. 

This  adminiftration  took  equal  pains  for 
the  affelîment  of  the  land-tax  ;  this  import: 
is  colle&ed  in  Upper  Guyenne,  according  to 
a  very  ancient  terrier  made  in  1669  ;  the 
fhort  fpace  of  time  in  which  it  was  com- 
pofed,  for  it  was  flnifhed  in  lefs  than  three 
years,  did  not  allow  of  its  being  done  with 
the  neceflary  exaclnefs  ;  but  the  moll:  im- 
perfect terrier  is  perhaps  better  than  the 
arbitrary  diftribution  of  men,  confidering 
the  errors  and  pallions  they  are  liable    to. 

Great  abufes  however  refult  from  an 
irregular  terrier,  more  efpecially  when  the 
tucceffive  increafe  of  the  taxes*  and  the  na- 
tural effects  of  time  have  rendered  the  dif- 
proportions  more  fenfible.  It  was  to  reme- 
dy in  part,  thofe  that  were  difcovered  in  the 
terrier  of  Upper  Guyenne,  that  the  land- 
tax  was  increafed  in  1727,  in  all  the  pro- 
vince, the  produce  of  which  augmentation» 
was  to  be  applied  by  the  Intendant  to  the 
ctifcharge  of  the  overburthened  diflridts  ; 
c  but 
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but  this  augmentation  was  nececeflarily 
iubject  to  an  arbitrary  aflelîment,  and  it  was 
fometimes  applied  to  other  private  purpofes, 
Befides,  even  if  this  additional  land-tax  had 
been  always  employed  as  was  at  firft  de- 
figned,  though  an  enlightened  judgment, 
and  a  perfeâ  impartiality  had  always  pre- 
fided  over  its  afTeffment,  the  trifling  fum  of 
one  hundredand  twenty  thoufand  livres  that 
it  amounted  to,  would  not  have  remedied  the 
great  difparity  of  the  terrier,  more  efpeci- 
ally  at  the  prefent  time,  when  the  land-tax 
paid  by  that  generality,  amounts  to  three 
millions,  four  hundred  thoufand  livres. 

Though    the    provincial    adminiftration 

has  not  as  yet  been  able   to  afcertain   with 

precifion,  the  meafure  of  thefe  difparities,  it 

had  at  leaft  formed  an  idea  of  it,  and  in  the 

comparifon  that  was   made  of  the  land-tax 

of  a  great  number  of  diftricls  with    their 

refpeftive  twentieths,  the  difproportions  were 

found  to  be  fo  exceflive  for  fome  of  them, 

» 

that  we  are  almoft  afraid  to  quote  them, 
even  from  the  reports  made  to  the  provin- 
cial affembly.  There  were  fome  eftates  fo 
pyerburthened,  that  the  proprietors  had 
O  3  defire4 
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defired  to  difcontinne  cultivating  them  ; 
and  it  was  to  prevent  this  dereliction  that  an 
ancient  law,  ftill  more  formidable  than  the 
evil  it  was  calculated  to  remedy,  ordered, 
that  the  proprietor  fhould  pay  the  tax  for 
the  lands  he  left  uncultivated,  under  the 
penalty  of  forfeiting  the  other  eftates  he 
might  have  in  the  parifh.  In  fhort,  ano- 
ther law  as  rigorous  ordered,  that  no  pro- 
prietor mould  have  a  right  to  demand  a 
diminution  of  his  proportion  of  the  land- 
tax,  even  though  it  was  impofed  on  lands 
impoverished  by  torrents,  or  covered  with 
fand  by  floods. 

This  hardfhip  was  undoubtedly  lefs  felt 
by  thofe,  who  had  become  poflefled  of  thefe 
lands,  after  they  had  fufFered  thefe  revo- 
lutions, and  had  confequently  paid  a  pro- 
portionate price  for  them  ;  but  befides  that 
there  is  always  a  great  number  of  ancient  pro- 
prietors, more  efpecially  in  that  province 
where  the  lands  rarely  change  their  owners, 
this  difproportion  between  the  contributions 
of  the  diftricls  is  certainly  a  public  evil. 
The  comparifon  made  between  the  produce 
of  labour  and  the  charge  laid  upon  it7  cre- 
ates 
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a  tes  an  averfion  from  induftry,  and  prefents 
a  continual  idea  of  injuftice,  which  propa- 
gates difcouragement  ;  and  there  were  ex- 
amples of  intire  dift  rifts,  that  refolved 
to  abandon  their  patrimony  :  in  fhort, 
thefe  disparities  between  the  tax  and  the 
income,  are  what  increafes  the  difficulty  of 
collection,  and  thus  it  is,  that  diftrefTes  and 
feifures  are  multiplied  to  the  utter  ruin  of 
the  contribu taries,  and  make  them  look  on 
-all  taxes  as  odious,  and  even  as  a  tyrannical 
impofitioa. 

The  ad  mi  ni  ft  ration  of  Upper  Guyenne, 
itruck  with  thefe  various  inconveniences, 
was  neverthelefs  confeious  of  the  difficulty 
of  applying  a  fpeedy  remedy  to  them;  the 
general  renewal  of  the  terrier  would  occa- 
sion a  very  great  expence,  if  it  was  to  be 
undertaken  at  once;  and  this  plan  would 
raife  obstacles,  and  a  ft  roup;  refiftance  on 
the  part  of  all  the  proprietors  interefted  to 
preferve  things   in  their  actual   ftate. 

The  provincial  administration  therefore, 
having  confidered   this  bufinefs  under   dif- 
ferent   points   of  view,  adopted  a   plan    of 
Q^4  improve- 
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improvement  that  was  generally  approved 
of;  it  refolved,  on  endeavouring  at  firft,  \o 
form  a  reafpnable  tariff,  by  taking  for  its 
bafis,  the  proportion  of  the  land-tax  in  pa- 
rifhes  fituated  in  the  various  elections 
which  were  univerfally  acknowledged  tQ 
be  moil:  equitably  affeffed  :  it  afterwards 
ordered  a  terrier  of  thele  fame  parifhes  to 
be  made,  in  order  to  know  their  extent 
exactly,  and  the  various  degrees  of  good- 
nefs  of  the  foil  they  contained.  Thus,  the 
provincial  adminiftration  formed  at  a  very 
trifling  expence,  a  book  of  rates,  which 
was  to  ferve  as  a  point  of  comparifon,  and 
it  proceeded  in  the  following  manner  to 
eftablifh  an  uniform  rule  of  affeffment. 

All  the  diftricts  who  thought  their  af- 
feffment exceeded  the  juft  proportion  by  a 
third,  were  authorifed  to  demand  a  new 
furvey  of  their  lands  to  be  made  at  their 
own  ex  pen  ce,  under  the  infpeâion  of  a  de- 
legate frorn  the  provincial  adminiftration, 
and  of  experts  chofen  by  him.  The  afleff- 
ment  of  the  complaining  diftricts  was  af- 
terwards to  be  compared  with  the  tariff 
taken  for  the  common  rule  ;  and  if  it  was 

found 
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found  that  this  diftri<5  was  affefled  in  fuch 
a  djfproportion,  or  near  it,  as  had  been 
announced,  it  was  to  be  difcharged  from 
that  excefs,  and  fuch  over-rate  was  to  bé 
affeffed  on  the  totality  of  the  contributaries. 

It  was  alfo  refolyed,  that  when  thofe 
diftrifts  which  fhould  be  too  much  aflèflèd 
by  a  third,  were  redrefled,  the  fame  line  of 
conduct,  fhould  be  purfued  for  thofe  too 
much  affefled  by  a  fourth,  and  fo  on,  until 
the  difference  fhpuld  not  be  of  fumcient 
çonfequence  to  engage  a  diftrift  to  be  at 
the  expence  of  a  new  terrier.  Thus  by 
remedying  at  hrft  only  the  mpft  glaring 
abufes,  they  would  fucceffively  arrive  at 
the  point  of  perfection  of  which  fuch*  ob- 
jects are  fufceptible  ;  and  yet  by  giving 
the  fandtion  of  a  permanent  law  to  this 
operation,  they  obviated  before  hand,  and 
without  any  effort,  all  the  new  difproporT 
tions  which  time  and  natural  events  necef- 
farily   produce. 

The  affeflment  of  the  diminution  of  the 
impofl  of  the  land-tax  attra&ed  alfo  the  at- 
tention  of    the    adminiflration    of    Upper 

Guyenne  \ 
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Guyenne  ;  we  mu  ft  underftand  by  this  ex*. 
prëffion,  that  part  of  the  land-tax  which  is 
yearly  diftributed  in  each  generality,  to 
diftricts,  or  to  individuals,  who  have  experi- 
enced difafters  by  fire,  inundations,  hail, 
or  other  accidents  :  the  juft  and  prudent 
distribution  of  this  fmall  fum  is  its  prin- 
cipal merit;  and  therefore  the  provincial 
adminiftration  took  every  proper  precau- 
tion, that  this  beneficial  operation  fhould 
not  be  guided  by  partiality. 

Exclusive  of  the  fum  diftributed  in 
diminution  of  the  land-tax  which  I  have  juft 
noticed,  another  nearly  equal  fum  is  alfo 
taken  from  the  land-tax  to  be  employed 
during:  the  dead  feafon  of  the  vear,  in 
procuring  work  for  the  poor  in  places 
where  this  aid  is  moft  neceflary  ;  theie  efta- 
blifhments  are  known  under  the  name  of 
charitable  ejiablifiments  ;  this  is  an  excellent 
inftitution,  and  prefents  the  beft  model  of 
political  charity,  namely,  that  of  fuccours 
given  in  exchange  for  eafy  but  ufeful  labour. 
Thefe  charitable  feulements  are  determined 
by  the  Intendants  of  the  provinces,  who 
acquaint  the  Minifter  of  the  Finances,  with 

their 
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their  number,  and  the  reafons  by  which  their 
choice  has  been  guided;  the  Minifter  may 
make  ibme  general  obfervations  on  them, 
but  it  is  rarely  in  his  power  to  particula- 
rife  them:  the  keeping  the  accounts  of  this 
expence  is  intirely  in  the  hands  of  the  In- 
tendants, and  is  neceflarily  minute  and 
complicated,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
multiplicity  of  thefe  fettlements,  but  alfo 
becaufe  the  landed  proprietors  who  follicit 
for  a  vicinal  communication,  or  fome  other 
public  work,  by  which  they  may  be  pecu- 
liarly benefitted,  are  oblig  d  to  contribute 
fomething  in  addition  to  what  government 
agrees  to  allow  for  that  purpofe. 

The  provincial  adminiftration  of  Upper 
Guyenne  attended  to  all  the  particulars 
of  fo  interefting  an  adminiftration,  and  it 
endeavoured  more  efpecially  to  equalize  the 
diftribution  of  that  alleviation  of  the  burdens 
of  the  poorer  clafs,  which  was  affigned  on 
the  total  of  the  general  impofition  of  the 
land  tax  :  it  obferved,  that  lince  the  year  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  feventy  three, 
the  election  of  Montauban,  where  the  Com- 
mifiary  appointed  for  that  diftribution  refides, 

had 
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had  received  twice  as  much  for  it,  as  the 
other  five  elections  of  the  province,  col- 
lectively. The  provincial  adminiftration 
formed  in  confeqence,  the  plan  of  a  regu- 
lution  by  which  the  intermediate  commif  • 
faries  (hall  be  obliged  to  abide  :  this  regu- 
lation which  was  afterwards  approved  of 
by  the  King,  abounds  with  equitable  and 
prudent  arrangements,  and  I  fhould  give  it 
a  place  here,  with  all  the  other  laws  pro- 
mulgated to  authorife  the  various  delibe- 
rations of  the  aflembly  of  Upper  Guyenne, 
if  I  was  not  afraid  to  give  too  great  an  ex- 
tention  to  this  part  of  my  work. 

The  provincial  adminiftration  took  alfo 
tinder  its  confideration,  the  defeats  in  the 
affeffment  of  the  poll  tax  :  it  examined  in 
the  firft  inftance,  if  it  was  proper  to  propofe 
to  the  King,  to  convert  this  tax  into  fome 
other:  but  its  importance  and  the  magni- 
tude of  the  public  burdens,  hindered  it  from 
giving  a  ferious  attention  to  this  idea,  or  at 
leaft  it  did  not  think  that  the  circumftances 
of  the  times  were  as  yet  proper  for  this 
kind  of  improvement. 

The 
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The  aflèmbly  contented  itfelf  with  adopt- 
ing the  moft  convenient  meafures  to  mode- 
rate the  arbitrary  conduit  infeperable  from 
the  afleiiment  of  the  poll-tax  ;  and  it  en- 
tertains the  hope  of  fucceeding,  by  adopt- 
ing a  more  fimple  and  diftinft  method» 
It  refolved  on  dividing  the  various  perfonal 
taxes,  into  a  certain  number  of  clafles,  that 
in  the  firft  inftance,  the  authority  of  the 
afleflbrs  might  be  limited  to  placing  the  con  - 
tributaries  in  one  or  other  of  thefe  clafles  :; 
it  is  evident,  at  firft  fight,  that  arbitrary 
power  is  very  much  circumfcribed  by  this 
arrangement  alone  ;  and  there  muft  like- 
wife  refult  from  this  new  form  of  admini- 
ftration,  a  much  more  enlightened  know- 
ledge of  the  comparative  cireumftances  of 
each  landed  proprietor  :  in  fad,  how  could 
the  tranfaftions  of  ignorance,  and  of  the 
parlions  be  diftinguiihed,  when  thofe  liable  to 
the  poll-tax  were  feparately  taxed,  without 
any  determined  bafis  of  comparifon,  and  when 
the  quotas  of  each  contributary  being  differ- 
ent, they  were  confounded  together,  with- 
out order,  or  method,  in  the  fame  regifter  ? 


It 
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It  was  therefore  agreed  on,  that  four 
affeffors  appointed  by  the  contributaries^ 
themfelves,  fhould  be  joined  to  the  chief 
men  of  the  diftricts,  to  make  this  afîèffment  ; 
that  the  claffes  fhould  in  the  hrft  inftancc 
be  quickly  compofed*  of  fuch  quotas  as  were 
nearly  equal  ;  and  that  they  fhould  af- 
terwards proceed  with  greater  attention  to 
the  reform  of  each  of  thefe  claffes  :  the  me- 
thod of  this  operation  was  fixed  on  ;  and  it 
was  judicioufly  thought,  that  this  examina- 
tion ought  not  to  begin  in  thofe  claffes,  in 
which  the  highefl:  affeffed  were  to  be  com- 
prifed,  becaufe  each  one  would  then  have 
been  interefted  to  be  included  in  an  infe- 
rior clafs,  and  by  that  means,  the  public 
would  oppofe  an  inquiry  into  the  truth;  it 
was,  on  the  contrary,  refolved  to  attend  at 
firft,  to  the.  affeffment  of  thofe  included  in 
the  loweft  fubdivifions,  that  the  common 
attention  of  thofe  concerned  might  be  only 
directed  to  point  out  thofe  who  either  from 
favour,  or  any  other  motives  might  have 
been  too  little  affeffed,  and  that  this  at- 
tention might  therefore  turn  intirely  to  the 
advantage  of  a  general  equitable  arrange- 
ment.    In  fhort,  the  provincial  adrrnniftra- 

tibri 
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tion  adopted  alfo,  a  very  important  arrange- 
ment in  afleflments  of  this  fort,  namely  to 
make  the  regifters  public  in  each  district  ; 
a  method  which  is  always  efficacious  in 
keeping  un j  aft  pretenfions,  or  indulgences 
within  proper  bounds. 

All  thefe  arrangements  were  autho- 
rifed  by  the  King,  and  their  execution  an- 
fwered  to  what  it  was  reafonable  to  expect  : 
numerous  injuftices  were  redreffed,  'and 
thofe  who  enjoyed  unlawful  indulgences 
did  not  dare  either  to  complain,  or  give  vent 
to  their  lamentations. 

By  attending  to  thefe  various  tranfac- 
tions,  we  perceive  every  inftant,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  particular  beneficial 
improvements  of  which  each  province  is 
fufceptible,  mull:  neceflarily  be  the  work  of 
an  administration  that  joins  to  a  local  know- 
ledge, thofe  means  of  perfuafion  that  are 
the  confequence  of  an  enlightened  difcuf- 
iion. 

The  adminiftrator  of  the  finances  can 
only  perceive  things  at  a  diftance  ;  he  fcarcely 

has 
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has  the  neceffary  time  to  follow  the  courfc 
of  current  affairs,  or  to  attend  to  important 
circumftances  ;  and  he  renounces  every 
difficult  undertaking,  through  the  fear  of 
bringing  his  abilities  into  queflion.  Thofe 
among  the  Intendants  who  have  the  defire, 
and  the  qualifications  to  do  well,  alfo,  avoid 
every  thing  that  may  occafion  refiftance,  or 
difcuffion,  and  they  have  ftronger  motives 
than  the  Minifter  of  the  Finances  for  a&ing 
thus,  becaufe  they  are  lefs  powerful,  and 
have  more  fuperiors  to  pleafe.  We  may 
likewife  venture  to  afïèrt,  that  any  ideas 
that  could  tend  to  leflen  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings will  never  originate  with  the  Inten- 
dants, becaufe  thefe  arbitrary  meafures  ex- 
tend their  influence,  and  maintain  the  de- 
fire,  and  the  neceffity  of  being  well  with 
them.  This  is  not  meant  as  a  criticifm  on 
them,  nor  is  it  the  peculiar  reiult  of  their 
public  character  ;  I  am  very  far  from  fuch 
an  injustice:  but  the  principles  which  ought 
to  ferve  as  a  rule  to  governments,  fhould  ne- 
ver be  founded  on  the  facrirlce  of  private 
conveniences,  nor  on  the  tranfcendent  abi- 
lities of  a  few  perfons  :  the  parlions  of  men 
being  continually   reproduced,  in  fpite   of 

the 
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the  modifications  which  the  laws  or  vir- 
tue may  occafion  in  them,  are  in  the  fe- 
cial compact,  that  which  genera  are  in 
nature  :  thefe  alone  remain,  whilft  indi- 
viduals change,  drop  off,  and  are  regene- 
rated. 

Among  the  improvements  which  do 
honour  to  the  adminiftration  of  Upper 
Guyenne,  that  fentiment  of  commiferation 
which  engaged  it  to  employ  the  means  of 
foftening  the  rigours  of  feizures  and  di£- 
treffes,  ftands  foremoft;  it  fixed  its  atten- 
tion both  on  the  expenses  that  are  their 
confequences,  and  on  the  confiderable 
number  of  perfons  employed  in  thefe  func- 
tions, under  the  various  denominations  of 
bailiffs,  feizure-warrant-bearers,  '  brigadiers^ 
and  under -brigadiers.  All  the  mal- practices 
of  that  management  are  explained  in  a  feel- 
ing, and  palpable  manner,  in  the  report 
made  to  the  provincial  afl'embly,  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  thorough  inveftigation  made  by 
a  board  appointed  for  that  purpofe.  Vari- 
ous ideas  were  propofed  on  this  fubject,  and 
on  which,  after  attending  to  the  obferva- 
tionsofthe  receivers,  I  was  to  take  the  or- 

Vol.  II.  R  ders 
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ders  of  the  King  for  making  a  final  regula- 
tion. 

Among  the  number  of  precautions  which- 
were  indicated,  there  are  fome  that  cannot 
meet  with  any  oppofition:  it  was   ftrictly 
recommended  to  chufe  the  propereft  time  for 
making  the  feizures,  becaufe  there  are  fome 
moments,   in  which  the  poor  cannot    pay 
their  taxes  whatever  rigour  may  be  exercifed 
againft  them  :  it  was  propofed  to  oblige  the 
feizure-warrant-bearers  to  give  the  contri- 
butary  a  receipt   for  'the  fums  required  of 
him,  that  the  mal-pracYices  they  might  be 
guilty  of,  might   be  eafily  known;  it  was 
alfo  judged  neceflary,  that  they  (hould  ac- 
quaint the  confuls  of  the  diftrict  with  the 
feizures  that  are  to  be  made,  and  give  them 
an  .exact  ftatement  before  they  quitted  the 
parifh  of  thofe  executed  by  them,  and  of  the 
expences   incurred  by   thefe    feizures  :    the 
confuls  were  to  give  intelligence  of  thefe 
matters  to  the  delegate  of  the  provincial  ad- 
miniftration,    who  was    to    tranfmit   it   to 
the  intermediate  commiflaries  :  it  was  alfo 
propofed  to  require  of  the  bailiffs,  to  give  a 
note  of  the  moveables  they  had  been  obliged 

to 
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to  fèize,  and  of  the  fums  for  which  they 
were  feized,  that  when  the  contributaries 
mould  be  able  to  redeem  them  by  payment, 
they  might  hot  meet  with  expenfive  and 
tedious  delays  :  in  fhdrt,  it  was  ordered,  that 
they  mould  not  proceed  to  the  diftrefsful 
extremity  of  feizing  upon  the  natural  pro- 
duce, unlefs  the  owner  mould  be  acquainted 
with  it  eight  days  before  hand,  that  he 
might  endeavour  to  find  out  fome  preventive 
means,  during  that  fpace  of  time. 

I  pass  over  a  very  great  number  of  pre* 
cautions,  every  one  di£tated  by  an  enlight- 
ened fenfibility,  and  which  mufï  infpire  a 
kind  of  refpeft  for  an  adminiftration  that  is 
Capable  of  attending  to  the  very  fmalleft 
Concerns  of  the  people.  I  {hall  only  obferve, 
that  a  part  of  thefe  arrangements  were  often 
ordered  by  regulations  regiftered  in  the 
courts  of  aids  ;  but  neverthelefs  the  abufive 
practices  exifted:  for,  though  the  energy  of 
the  laws  may  fuffice  to  the  maintenance  of 
order  in  the  midft  of  fociety,  where  moft  of- 
fences are  public,  and  are  eafily  noticed  by 
the  magiftrates,  this  is  not  the  cafe  with 
refpecl  to  the  numerous  particulars  of"  po- 
ll 2  litical 
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litical  oeconomy;  the  abufive  practices  are 
fo  fecret  and  tranfitory,  that  they  efcape  the 
attention  of  the  fupreme  courts.     And  be- 
iides,  thefe  courts  are  never  put  in  motion, 
tmlefs    by    judicial  complaints,  except  in 
cafes  of  public  fcandal:   and  in  general,   the 
contributaries  cannot,  nor  do  not  know  how 
to  have  recourfe   to   them,  having   neither 
time,  courage,  nor  abilities  to  doit.     Thefe 
obfervations,  if  they  are  juft,  bring  to  light 
one  of  the  advantages  of  provincial  admini- 
ftrations,  who  watch  over  the  execution  of 
the  regulations  to  which  they  have  given 
birth,  and  are  thereby  reminded  of  the  in- 
terefts  that  ought  to  attract  their  attention* 
We  may  alfa  remark,  that  the  private  mem- 
bers of  thefe  administrations,  being  difperfed 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  province,   where 
they   refide,  become    enlightened    in   their 
obfervations;  the  abufive  practices,  of  which 
they  are  eye-witnefles,  attract  their  notice,* 
when   they  can    compare  them    with    the 
principles  which  were  difcuflèd  before  them 
in  the  general  affembly  ;  and  thefe  principles 
become  alfo  more  familiar  to  them,  when 
they  find   themfelves  able    to   apply  them 
to  a  multitude  of  facts  which  they  have 

known-. 
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known.  In  fhort  even  the  fmalleft  decree 
of  fenfibility  will  almoft  always  be  awak- 
ened at  the  fight  of  the  wretchednefs  of  the 
moft  numerous  clafs  of  contributaries  ;  and 
this  fenfibility  is,  even  in  public  affairs,  the 
lixoft  active  incitement,  and  the  fureft  fource 
of  public  good;  it  is  from  this  affection  of 
the  foul,  that  we  embrace  with  ardour,  the 
interefts  of  the  people  ;  its  energy  makes 
•us  purfue  them  without  being  tired  :  it  gives 
the  neceffary  attention,  zeal  and  perieve- 
ranee  ;  in  a  word,  it  is  that  vivifying  fpirit, 
which  furrounds  and  penetrates  every  thing. 

I  am  obliged  to  reduce  the  account  I 
give  within  a  narrow  compafs  :  I  ihall  only 
therefore  point  out  the  remaining  operations, 
or  plans  of  the  provincial  adminiftration  of 
Upper  Guyenne,  which  are  mofi  worthy 
of  attention. 

A  very  ancient  compofition  made  by 
the  towns,  for  duties  formerly  impofed  un- 
der the  denomination  of  free  gift,  was 
paid  with  fo  little  exa&nefs,  that  great  ar- 
rears were  due  to'  the  king  :  the  admini- 
stration of  Upper  Guyenne  propofed  an  al- 
ii 3  teratiorç 
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teration  in  the  nature  of  that  tax,  demanded 
a  flight  abatement  in  the  price  of  the  com- 
pofition,  and  offered  on  thefe  conditions,  to 
get  the  whole  of  the  arrears  difcKarged,  and 
to  pay  the  future  demands  with  punc- 
tuality. The  king  adopted  the  propofed 
plan  of  affeffment,  and  this  affair,  burthen- 
fome  and  embarraffing  both  to  government 
and  to  the  contributaries,  was  thus  pru- 
dently adjufted, 

The  divifion  of  the  cpmmons,  an  opera- 
tion fo  often  expofed  to  obftaçles,  when  it 
was  propofed  to  be  determined  by  a  gene- 
ral law  that  did  not  agree  with  the  pecu- 
liar circumftançes.  of  each  province,  was 
likewife  a  very  interefting  object  for  the 
administration  of  Upper  Guyenne  ;  and 
after  a  thorough  examination,  it  adopted 
at  laft  a  middle  meafure;  namely,  to  dif~ 
tribute  one  half  of  the  commons  in  an 
equal  proportion  to  every  houfe,  or  family, 
and  the  other  half  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parifhes  who  enjoyed  thefe  commons,  in 
proportion  to  their  affeffment  to  the  land- 
tax  ;  and  by  this  method,  neither  the 
wealthy  individuals  got  the  whole,  nor  yet 

were 
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were  they  equally  divided  between  each 
individual  without  diftin&ion.  It  was 
agreed  at  the  lame  time,  to  leave  in  their 
natural  ftate,  and  always  open  to  the 
parishes,  thofe  commons  which  from  the 
nature  of  their  foil  could  not  be  cultivated 
with  any  degree   of  utility. 

Lastly,  the  aflembly  of  Upper  Guy- 
enne intended,  though  it  was  as  yet  only  in 
{peculation,  to  redeem  the  field-rents,  and 
the  tax  .011  the  working  of  the  mines,  to 
render  weights  and  meafures  equal  through- 
out the  province,  to  feek  for  the  propereft 
means  to  introduce  greater  order  into  the 
particular  finances  of  each  diftrift,  and  to 
attend  to  feveral  other  pbjefts  equally  ihte- 
refting. 

After  this  rapid  ftatement  of  the  la- 
bours of  the  provincial  adminiftration  of 
Upper  Guyenne,  I  cannot  forbear  paying  the 
homage  due  to  the  very  peculiar  attention 
of  the  prefident  of  that  aflembly,  Mr.  de 
Cice,  then  Bifhop  of  Rhodez,  and  at  pre  - 
fent  Archbifhop  of  Bourdeaux.  It  is  rare  to 
unite  fo  ardent  a  defire  to  do  good,  with  fo 
R  4  much 
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much  afliduity  to  compafs  it  ;  and  fo  many 
judicious  views,  with  that  practical  fpirit, 
without  which  they  ferve  only  to  increafe 
the  number  of  thofe  idle  theories  that 
never  actuate  the  fmalleft  fpring  of  admi- 
niftration;  prudent  inftitutions  need  only  to 
be  prefided  over  by  common  men,  to  be- 
come the  fource  of  the  moft  important  be- 
nefits to  the  public,  but  in  that  cafe,  they 
are  only  attained  by  degrees:  but  when 
from  the  beginning,  the  good  that  may  be 
expected  from  thefe  inftitutions,  feems  to 
fpread  its  roots  on  every  fide,  and  rapidly, 
as  it  were,  bring  its  fruit  to  perfection  ; 
then  we  may  be  certain,  that  this  happy  ma- 
maturity  is  owing  to  fome  able  perfon  who 
accelerates  the  progrefs  of  time  by  his 
knowledge,  and  the  activity  of  his  mind, 
and  in  a  manner  unites  experience  to  3 
theoretical  knowledge. 

The  Abbot  of  Seguiran,  now  Bifhop  of 
Nevers,  alio  exhibited  great  abilities  in 
the  afièmbly  of  Berry,  and  the  principal 
part  of  the  labours  that  led  to  the  re- 
forms, of  which  I  have  given  an  account 
was  due  to  his  cares.  . 

Several 
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Several  of  the  nobility,  and  many 
members  of  the  commonalty  deferve  alfb 
to  be  mentioned  by  name  ;  and  I  could  not 
forbear  acknowledging,  that  if  particular  men 
are  not  always  to  be  found  proper  for  cer- 
tain fituations;  it  alfo  happens  very  often, 
that  opportunity  is  wanting  for  others,  tq 
difplay  their  good  fenfe,  or  their  know- 
ledge. The  gentlemen  of  the  robe"  in  ge- 
neral, are  too  apt  to  think  that  the  abil'w 
ties  neceflary  for  a  minifter,  are  their  ex- 
clufive  birth-right:  but  neither  thefe  abili- 
ties, nor  any  others,  peculiarly  belong  to 
any  profeffion  :  they  are  the  gift  of  na- 
ture, which  is  Strengthened  by  education, 
ftudy,  and  experience,  and  perfected  by  the 
habit    of  reflection. 

I  shall  however  obferve,  that  even  thofe 
perfons  who  moft  diftinguifhed  themfelves 
in  the  provincial  administrations,  enjoyed 
the  great  advantage  of  being  encouraged, 
and  as  it  were  ftrengthened  in  each  ftep 
they  took,  by  the  affent  of  the  committees, 
or  affemblies  in  which  the  various  matters 
were  difcufled;  and  it  is  incredible  how 
much  fuch  a  concurrence  fets  afide  uncer- 
tainties 
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tainti.es,  and  haftens  the  progrefs  of  im* 
provements  ;  it  is  by  entertaining  doubts  on 
the  real  utility  of  each  part  of  a  plan  that 
its  entire  difplay  is  retarded,  and  men  of 
genius  themfelves  cannot  help  ibmetimes 
giving  way  to  them,  when  they  are  oblig- 
ed to  truft  folely  to  their  own,  ideas  of  the 
matter. 

The  verbal  proceffes  of  the  two  firft  af- 
femblies  of  Upper  Guyenne  and  Berry  have 
been  made  public*  and  it  is  impofiîble  nqt 
to  be  ftruck  with  a  kind  of  emotion,  when 
we  difcover  in  them  all  thofe  minute  be-> 
nefits  of  which  the  interior  qdminiftration 
q{  the  provinces  is  fufceptible.  And  as 
improvements  of  this  nature  might  be  ne- 
glected by  a  Minifterofthe  Finances,  with- 
out his  running  the  rifk  of  being  feverely 
blamed;  and  as  he  might  even  execute 
them  without  any  addition  to  his  fame,  is 
it  not  natural  to  think,  that  this  part  of  the 
beneficent  views  of  the  fovereign  would  be 
more  certain,  if  the  care  of  it  was  commit- 
ted to  peculiar  adminiftrations  continually 
animated  by  the  union  of  their  interefts 
with  the  public  concerns,  and  by  the   re- 

fpec"l 
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ipefl:  they  may  enjoy  in  their  province» 
if  they  direct  its  affairs  with  probity  and 
intelligence  ?  I  am  apprehenflve  that  this 
laft  motive  has  been  weakened  by  the  pro- 
hibition made  after  my  refignation,  of 
printing  the  verbal  procefTes  ;  their  pub- 
licity afiured  to  the  provincial  adrniniftra- 
tions,  that  confidence  fo  neceffary  to  thofe, 
who  in  order  to  do  good,  are  obliged  to 
break  through  ancient  cuftoms,  and  to  in- 
troduce various  alterations  ;  this  notoriety 
likewife  procured  to  the  provincial  admi- 
niftrations,  that  tribute  of  opinions  fo  fit  to 
/encourage  thofe,  who  guided  by  no  inte- 
reft  or  ambition  whatever,  devote  them- 
felves  to  painful  labours,  the  King's  appro- 
bation ought  to  be  afufficient  reward  ;  thus  will 
thofe  minifters  fpeak,  who  know  very  well 
how  much  they  influence  that  approbation  ; 
no  doubt  but  in  a  monarchy,  this  is  the 
reward  to  which  every  one  afpires  ;  and  the 
délire  to  deferve  it,  is  a  juft  and  laudable 
ambition;  but  the  king  would  be  ill  ferv- 
ed  by  thofe  who  fhould  not  fet  any  va- 
lue on  the  public  opinion;  this  opinion 
moreover  is  the  very  fureft  token  by  which 
the  fovereign  may  be  acquainted  with  the 

ibilities 
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abilities  and  the  virtues  of  thofe  who  fill 
any  important  place  in  his  kingdom  :  thus 
when  the  energy  of  public  opinion  is  de- 
stroyed, when  its  voice  is  fmothered,  fove- 
reigns  are  deprived  of  the  advice  of  their 
moft  enlightened,  moft  impartial,  and  moft 
upright  counfellor. 

The  public  extract  of  the  verbal  procefs 
of  the  provincial  aflemblies  was  always  made 
with  care  ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  a  col- 
lective adminiftration  compoièd  of  fenfible 
fedate  perfons,  whofe  intereft  it  is  to  deferve 
well  of  government  will  be  guilty  of  impru- 
dencies  :  befides,  the  minifter  may  read  thefe 
verbal  procefies,  or  caufe  them  to  be  exam- 
ined, before  he  authorifeç  their  being  printed, 
and  an  erafement  of  a  line,  or  a  paragraph  with 
a  pencil,  feems  a  much  more  eafy  remedy, 
than  the  general  prohibition  of  rendering- 
public,  operations  that  would  perhaps  ceafe 
to  be  praife-worthy,  if  even  making  a 
fecret  of  their  deliberations  mould  become 
eflèntially  neceffary*. 

These 

*  I  am  told,   that  the  provincial  adminiftrations  of 
Upper  Guyenne  and   Berry  have  made  freih  represen- 
tations 
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These  reflections  will  perhaps  be  repre- 
sented as  the  confequences  of  a  private 
iyStem,  which  I  equally  applied  to  the 
printing  of  the  verbal  procefs  of  the  pro- 
vincial aflèmblies,  to  publishing  of  the 
Situation  of  the  finances,  to  the  laying 
open  the  accounts  of  hofpitals,  prifons, 
work-houfes,  and  other  fimilar  arrange- 
ments :  if  this  is  a  particular  fyftem  I  Shall 
not  difown  it  ;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the 
remiffnefs  of  a  great  many  branches  of  ad- 
ministration is  owing  to  the  obfcurity  in 
which  they  may  fo  eafily  envelop  them- 
felves  :  every  thing  would  become  active, 
if  thefe  administrations  were  to  appear  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  public  opinion  ;  a  pub- 
lic investigation  is  the  only  one  that  is 
continually  clear-fighted,  and  it  is  alfo  the 
only  one  that  can  fuffice  for  the  immen- 
fity  of  obfervations  of  which  the  diverfe- 
branches  of  administration  are  fufceptible: 
fuch  an  investigation  undoubtedly  may  be 
troublefome  to  thofe   who  are  negligent  in 

tations  to  obtain  the  revocation  of  the  prohibition  of 
printing  the  verbal  proceffes  of  their  aflèmblies  ;  and 
it  is  further  faiçi,  that  thefe  reprefentations  have  met 
with  a  favourable  hearing. 

their 
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their  management  of  the  public  concerns  ;  our 
thofe  who  are  animated  by  another  ipirit,  wifli 
to  throw  a  light  upon-  every  trdnfaftion* 
and  they  meet  with  no  obftacles*  but  thofe 
of  prejudice  and  ignorance. 

These  ideas  which  may  be  applied  with 
greater  propriety  to  the  general  adminis- 
tration of  the  finances,  are  neverthelefs  a- 
dapted  to  the  internal  arrangements  of 
each  province,  when  thefe  arguments  arc- 
prepared  and  directed  by  a  municipal  af- 
fembly;  the  prudence  of  determinations  on 
every  branch  of  political  oeconomy,  is  only 
imperfectly  noticed,  when  the  chain  of 
reafonings,  and  the  obftacles  that  particu- 
lar arrangements  meet  with  are  unknown. 
In  mort,  few  alterations  are  Sufficiently 
unconnected  with  any  other  object,  or  pre- 
fect an  advantage  fo  fully  independent 
of  circumftances,  to  render  it  prudent  for 
minifters  to  manifeft  their  zeal  by  fimplc 
refults,  left  without  defence  to  ignorant 
criticifms,  and  malicious  interpretations. 

Methinks   I  hear  the  blind  favourers, 
or  thofe  who  entertain  falfe  notions  of  au- 
thority 
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thority,    lay   that   it    is  imprudent  to  in- 
ftruft  the  people,  and  dangerous  to  ufe  them 
to  reafoning.     Alas!  what   a  ft  range  idea! 
what  a  calumny,  more  efpecially  with  refpect 
to  the  French  nation  !  It  is  ever  ready  to  be 
favourable  to  every  plan  ;  when  it  perceives 
an  upright  intention,  when  it  believes  that 
it  is  eftemeed,    and   that    its  concerns  are 
thought  of,  it  is    infpired  with   gratitude, 
both   for    what  is   doing,  and    what   is    in 
contemplation  to    be    done;     it    advances, 
as    it  ~  were,    to  meet     its    benefaftors  ;    it 
féconds    them   with  its    wifhes   and  confi- 
dence :  but   it  defires,  on  the  other    hand, 
that  fome  value  may  be  fet  on  its  approba- 
tion, and  would  at  leaft  be  admitted  to  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  legiflation  of  public  good, 
by    means     of    fome     overtures,    and     of 
fome  real  and  fenfible  difclofure  of  its  feel- 
ings.    Certainly,  fuch  a  wifli  is  not  indif- 
creet  ;  and  it  is  by  indulging  it,  that   go- 
vernment may  give  birth  to  real  patriotifm  ; 
for  in  order  to  be  infpired  with   that  fenti- 
ment,  it  certainly  does  not  fuffice,  for  thofe 
who  belong  to  the  fame  nation,  to  be  born 
on  the  banks  of  the  fame  river,  and  to  pay 
the  fame  taxes. 

It 
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It  has  alfo  fometimes  been  faid,  as  a 
further  explanation  of  the  principles  which 
I  now  combat,  that  at  leaft  no  plan  of  im- 
provement ought  to  be  made  known  before- 
hand to  the  ignorant  and  unpolifhed  clafs 
of  contributaries,  that  uncertain  hopes  may 
not  be  given  to  thofe  who  ought  only  to-be 
actuated  by  obedience  :  this  was,  undoubt- 
edly one  way  of  criticifing  the  publifhing 
the  verbal  procefles  of  the  provincial  aflem- 
blies,  fince  their  deliberations  not  only  pre- 
fented  plans  conceived  and  realifed  at  the 
fame  time,  but  alfo  fome  projects  whole 
execution  was  not  near  at  hand. 

I  do  not  believe  thefe  unfeeling  propo- 
rtions are  founded  in  reafon  ;  the  vulgar, 
to  make  ufe  of  a  common  expreffion,  ne- 
ver concern  themfelves  with  any  but  objects 
within  the  reach  of  their  circumfcribed 
knowledge,  the  limits  of  which  are  very 
confined  ;  for  which  reafon,  it  is  much  eafier 
to  command  their  feelings,  than  their  opi- 
nions ;  and  if,  as  we  are  taught  by  expe- 
rience, it  was  known  that  they  are  impref- 
fed  with  gratitude  even  when  only  com- 
mon juftice  is   done   them  ;  it  would  nor 

5  be 
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be  believed,  that  they  are  fo  near  being  cor- 
rupted as  to  make  it  formidable  to  impart 
to  them,  the  fainteft  ray  of  hope. 

The  prohibition  to  render  public,  the 
extract  from  the  deliberations  of  the  provin- 
cial affemblies  is  not  the  only  opposition 
that  thefe  adminift rations  experienced;  they 
had  a  direct  correfpondence  with  the  Mi- 
iiifter  of  the  Finances,  and  nothing  was 
more  reasonable,  whether  it  arofe  from  a 
délire  to  give  them  pleafure,  or  to  accele- 
rate the  expedition  of  bufinefs  ;  and  yet  the 
adminiftration  of  Upper  Guyenne,  and  of 
Berry,  have  been  deprived  of  this  preroga- 
tive, I  do  not  know  for  what  reafon,  be- 
ing reftricted  at  prefent  to  make  their 
applications  to  the  Intendant  of  the  pro- 
vince, who  alone  is  to  receive  the  Mini- 
fter's  orders;  this  is  a  ftate  of  dépendance 
impofed  on  thefe  admini  ft  rations,  contrary 
to  the  public  good  ;  their  importance  is 
thereby  weakened,  without  any  utility,  for 
if  the  advice  of  the  Intendant  was  per- 
chance neceffary  to  the  Minifter  of  the 
Finances,  he  might  have  required  it  ie- 
parately. 

Vol.  IL  S  These 
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These  administrations  had  alfo,  feveral 
obftacles  to  combat,  in  fundry  interefting 
particulars,  both  with  refpecl  to  their  per- 
manency, and  to  their  exterior  appearance, 
but  fortunately  they  were  not  difcouraged 
by  all  thefe  oppofitions  :  may  they  atchieve 
beneficial  inftitutions,  even  though  they 
mould  be  only  fupported  by  their  zeal  !  may 
they  for  a  long  time  ferve  as  an  example, 
and  be  long  remembered!  Encouragement 
is  fometimes  revived  by  thofe  very  vicif- 
fitudes  which  at  firft,  threw  obftacles  in  the 
way;  and  adminiftrations  that  have  great 
interests  in  view,  ought  never  to  fix  their 
attention  on  the  prefent  moment  ;  they 
muft  look  to  time  and  truth  for  their  fup>- 
port. 

The  King  confented,  in  one  thonfand  fever* 
hundred  and  eighty,  to  the  eftabli (liment  of 
a  provincial  ad  mini  ft  ration  in  the  genera- 
lity of  Moulins  :  it  had  even  been  intirely 
formed,  and  there  had  been  a  preparatory 
affembly  in  which  plans  partly  analagous 
to  thofe  on  which  the  affemblies  of  Upper 
Guyenne  and  Berry  had  fixed  their  attention, 
were  exhibited  with  the  greateft  zeal.  The 
5  King 
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King  fent  letters  patent  to  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  to  give  to  this  eftablifhment,  the 
fame  fandtion  the  others  enjoyed  ;  they  were 
revoked  a  fhort  time  after  my  refignation, 
and  the  provincial  adminiftration  of  Moulins 
was  abfolutely  annihilated  ;  another  was 
appointed  in  its  ftead,  through  a  momenta- 
heous  deference  to  the  public  opinion  ;  but 
the  priciples  adopted  were  fo  contrary  to  the 
true  fpirit  of  theiè  inftitutions,  that  not  one 
perfon  offered  to  take  a  part  in  the  new  ad- 
miniftration, and  government  did  not  pur- 
fue  that  plan  any  longer* 

I  shall  not  examine  the  particular  mo* 
tives  that  occafioned  thefe  alterations  being 
propofed  to  the  King  :  I  (hall  intirely  for- 
bear every  reflection  trrat  might  even  glance 
at  particular  perfon s,  I  fhall  therefore  limit 
my  confiderations  to  the  principal  objection 
that  was  given  in  public,  againft  thefe  ad- 
minhVations  in  general  :  they  were  repre- 
fented  as  being  derogatory  to  the  royal 
authority,  and  fometimes,  this  idea  was 
expreffed  in  a  ftill  more  vague  manner,  as 
bppofing  the  very  conftitution  of  the  mo- 
narchy. But  how  can  fuch  an  opinion  be 
S  2  feriouily 
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ferioufly  adopted,   unlefs  we  intirely  forget 
what  h  the    real   cflence    of  theft    admin  i- 
ftrations  ?   It  is  poffible'to  conceive  that  the 
plenitude   of  fovereign   authority   would  be 
altered,  if  newly  in,ftituted  bodies    were  to 
be  endowed  with  fome  privileges,  that  might 
occafion  impediments  or  delays  In   the   ex- 
planation and   execution  of  the  will  of   the 
monarch  :     and    fuch  would  perhaps   have 
been    the   confequence  of  provincial  admi- 
niftrations,     if  the   collection   of   the    new 
taxes  had  been  left  to  depend  on  their  con- 
currence ;  or  if  even  the  right  of  regiftering, 
or  of  remonftrances  had   been   allowed   to 
them  ;  or  lâftly,  if  they  had  been  permitted 
to  participate,    by  any   mode  whatever,  in 
the  prerogatives  that  are    enjoyed   by    fome 
provinces   of  France,  where  the  States  arc 
held  :   but  the  conftitutive  laws  of  provin- 
cial  adminiftrations    circurnferibe,    in    the 
rnoft  poiitive  manner,  the  functions  that  the 
fovereign  has    thought   lit  to  charge  ■  them 
with  ;  they  are   to  limit   their  attention   to 
affefs   in  an  equitable   proportion,   the  land- 
tax,   the   twentieths,  the  poll-tax,  the  per- 
fanal   Cervices  and  other  charges  peculiar  to 
ii    province  :    they  may  feek  the  meani 
4.  So 
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to  alleviate  and  foften  the  rigour  of  thefe 
burdens  ;  they  may  deliberate  on  the  pro- 
pereft  modifications  ;  they  may  apply  them- 
felves  to  obtain  the  knowledge  of  the  fitteft 
methods  of  encouraging  agriculture,  and 
the  branches  of  induftry  peculiar  to  the 
province;  but  no  eflential  alteration  can 
take  place  without  ths  King's  approbation: 
in  ihort,  no  member  of  the  provincial  aflem- 
blies  can  be  chofen  otherwife  than  in  con- 
formity to  the  formalities  of  election  pre- 
fcribedbythe  King,  and  cannot  even  then, 
enter  upon  his  functions  without  pbtain- 
ing  the  King's  confent. 

They  are,  therefore,  fo  many  commlf- 
faries  appointed  and  authorifed  by  the  fove- 
reign,  to  lecoud  collectively,  his  beneficent 
views,  and  to  difcharge  a  part  of  the  duties 
heretofore  centered  in  the  Intendant  alone. 
How  then  could  the  King's  authority  be 
expofed,  in  his  choice  of  the  propereft  means 
to  make  the  beft  poffible  ufç  of  his  power  ? 
How  could  the  execution  of  his  views  be 
reftrained  by  an  ad minift ration,  that  would 
give  birth  to  more  frequent  occafions  of 
manifcfting   that  firft  concern    of  a   good 

S  3  fove  reign 
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fovereign,  his  love  of  his  people?  In  what 
then  exifts  the  contrariety,  where  is  the  ob- 
stacle that  provincial  acjminiftrations  may 
oppofe  to  his  authority?  It  is  true,  that 
from  the  moment  thefe  adminiftrations, 
mould  have  adopted  permanent  principles 
for  all  the  branches  of  the  interior  manage- 
ment of  a  province,  they  would  have  had 
much  lefs  recourfe  to  the  interpofition  of 
the  Minifter,  or  of  the  Intendant  fubordi- 
nate  to  him;  but  an  habitual  necefîity  for 
that  interpofition  adds  nothing  to  royal  au- 
thority :  it  is  undqubtedly  necefTary  that 
every  part  of  the  kingdom  mould  obey  ;  but 
it  is  not  always  needful  to  enforce  that  obe- 
dience; thefe  two  ideas  are  very  diftincl:,  and 
when  they  are  confounded  together,  they 
give  birth  to  important  errors,  in  a  monar- 
chical iiate. 

Let  not  this  proposition  be  doubted; 
what  gives  the  greateft  difplay  to  the  fove- 
reign's  authority,  and  recalls  it  ofteneft  to 
the  mind,  is,  inftitutions  that  are  the  beft 
adapted  to  excite  and. fécond  the  attainment 
of  the  public  happi.nefs.  In  proportion  as 
this   felicity  is  fenfibly   felt,  it  is  thought 

that 
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that  the  fcvereign  watches  over  his  people, 
has  their  welfare  at  heart,  and  gives  orders 
in  confeqence  :  at  Verfailles,  the  appear? 
ance  of  his  life-guards  luffices  to  announce 
his  prefence:  hut  in  the  centre  of  the 
provinces,  it  is  by  his  benificence  alone, 
that  he  may  be  faid  to  reiide  among  hig 
people. 


J5  4  C  II  A  P. 
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CHAP.     VI. 


ON     THE    ELECTION    OF    THE    MEMBERS   OF 
THE    PROVI>nCIAL  ASSEMBLIES. 


!|V/TEN  in  general,  adhere  with  difficulty* 
to  an  even  tenour  in  their  opinions  j 
thus,  whilft  the  conftitution  of  provincial 
aflemblies  was  reprefented  as  an 'infringe- 
ment of  the  principles  of  royal  authority, 
a  great  many  perfons  falling  into  another 
extreme,  blamed  the  principles  of  that  con- 
ftitution, becaufe  the  members  of  the  aflem- 
blies were  not  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
various  orders  of  the  ftate,  from  which  they 
were  chofen;  thefe  perfons  wifhed,  that  in 
order,  to  make  them  fuch,  they  fhould  be 
ballotted  for  by  each  land  proprietor  in 
the  province,  divided  into  a  certain  number 

of 
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pf  diftn&s,  for  that  purpofe.  It  is  certain 
thefe  adminiftrations  were  not  formed  in 
that  mannner:  at  the  time  the  King 
thought  proper  to  compofe  them,  he  no- 
minated fix  teen  land  proprietors  well 
known,  and  of  the  faireft  reputation  :  three 
of  whom  were  chofen  from  among  the  cler- 
gy, five  from  the  order  of  the  nobility, 
and  eiglv  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns, 
and  villages.  The  King  authorifed  thefe 
proprietors  to  elecl:  thirty-fix  others, 
obferving  always  the  fame  proportions 
as  to  their  rank.  The  provincial  af- 
fembly  thus  compofed  of  fifty  two 
members  for  Upper  Guyenne,  and  of  forty 
eight  only  for  Berry,  muft  proceed  to  the 
election  of  new  members,  on  the  vacancies 
determined  by  the  laws  of  its  inftitution, 
but  it  is  obliged  always  to  chufe  an  equal 
number  in   each  part  of  the  province. 

This  mode  of  nomination  certainly  bears 
no  relemblance  to  the  elections  propofèd  to 
be  made  by  all  the  proprietors  in  the  pro- 
vince, but  it  is  analagous  to  the  funda- 
mental fpirit  of  provincial  adminiftrations  ; 
they  were    not  inftitnted  to  treat   with  the 

fovereign 
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fovercign  as  delegated  by  his  fubjedts,  but  it 
was  rather  the  foverign  who  charged  them  to 
watch  over  the  interefts  of  the  contributaries, 
as  far  as  the  functions  that  he- intruded  to 
theircare  could  extend.  This  didinction  Suffi- 
ciently evinces,  that  it  was  not  neceflary 
that  reprefentatives  of  the  people  fliould 
be  appointed  in  thefe  adminidrations,  but 
rather  men  worthy  of  their  confidence, 
and  of  that  of  the  fovereign  :  this  end  is 
certainly  anfwered  by  the  precautions  that 
were  adopted  ;  ?nd  if  they  had  proceeded 
any  farther,  government  would  have  been 
thwarted  in  its  views,  without  any  utility 
to  the  province.  I  fhall  luppofe,  to  prove 
this,  that  the  members  of  the  provincial 
adminidrations  were  delegated  from  luch 
and  fuch  didricts  ;  it  were  to  be  fear- 
ed, they  would  only  concern  themfelves 
about  the  peculiar  intereds  of  thefe  dis- 
tricts, through  gratitude  for  the  confidence 
fhewn  in  their  election  ;  I  mall  add  more- 
over, that  this  election  of  the  members  of 
the  provincial  adminidration,  could  not  be 
left  to  the  various  didricts,  without  fre- 
quently running  the  riik  of  fome  irregu- 
larity, or  at  lead  of  fome  mifunderdand- 
ing,  the  confequences  of  which   could   not 

fail 
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fail  to  be  contrary  to  the  liability  of  thefe 
adminiftrations  ;  the  fewer  fprings  are  put 
ïn  motion  in  affairs  of  a  public  concern, 
more  efpecially  in  a  monarchical  ftate? 
where  the  interpolation  of  authority  is  al- 
ways near  at  hand,  the  better  bufinefs 
will  be  tranfafted.  In  fhort,  experience 
has  proved,  that  the  provincial  affemblies, 
ponftituted  as  they  are  at  prefent,  unite  a 
great  degree  of  prudence  with  the  moil 
active  zeal,  and  the  moft  profound  local 
knowledge,  fo  eflèmtially  neceflary  to  en- 
able them  to  form  a  found  judgment  on 
the  minuteft  particulars;  and  laftly,  that 
the  whole  province  confides  in  them., 
What  more  is  neceffary  ?  Can  ahftrufe 
ideas  of  perfection,  or  republican  combi- 
nations which  can  never  be  conciliate 
with  the  fpirit  and  the  cuftoms  of  mo- 
narchical governments,  be  fet  in  competi- 
tion with  a  prudently  confolidated,  public, 
beneficial  inftitution  ? 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.        VIL 


o;n  the  introduction  of    the  clergy 

INTO    THE    PROVINCIAL     ASSEMBLIES. 


THE  number  of  members  of  the 
clergy  was  regulated  in  the  propor- 
tion of  twelve,  in  forty-eight,  on  the 
formation  of  the  affembly  of  Berry;  but 
it  was  reduced  to  ten,  in  fifty-two  for 
all  the  other  provincial  adminiftrations,  and 
Berry,  in  cafe  of  vacancies  was  to  con- 
form to  this  laft  proportion.  The  King 
ordered  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  majori- 
ty of  votes  mould  determine:  the  clergy 
were  by  this  method  allowed  lefs  influence 
than  they  exercife  in  moll:  of  the  provin- 
ces, 
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ces,  where  the  ftates  are  held,  and  111 
which  they  compofe  one  of  the  three  or- 
ders, that  have  a  vote  in  the  public  deli- 
berations. Several  perfons,  however,  guid- 
ed by  fh  allow  prejudices,  oppofedthe  idea  of 
giving  to  the  clergy  even  the  leaft  fhare 
in  the  compofition  of  thefe  adminiflrations  ; 
they  enforced  their  opinion  by  advancing 
on  the  ftrength  of  vulgar  rumour,  that 
owing  to  the  exemptions  they  enjoyed, 
the  clergy  had  no  intereft  in  the  concerns, 
the  direction  of  which  was  intrufted  to 
the  provincial  affemblies. 

These  allegations  are  deficient  in  point 
of  truth  :  the  clergy  are  exempted  from 
the  twentieths,  and  the  poll-tax  paid  by 
privileged  perfons;  but  they  are  a  fie  fled  as 
m-uch  as  the  nobility  to  the  land-tax,  and  to 
the  poll-tax  levied  on  leafe-holders  liable 
to  the  land-tax  ;  by  this  indirect  method, 
peribnal  ierviees  and  other  local  charges 
are  alfo  borne  by  the  clergy. 

Lastly,  they  are  fubjecled  to  eve- 
ry general  duty  impofed  on  articles 
of     confumption,     and     it     w;lj    be,    {een 

ill 
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in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  what  relation 
exifts  between  the  twentieths  from  which 
they  are  exempted,  and  the  tenths  to  which 
they  are  affeflèd.  But  what  has  a  flight 
difference  in  theéxtent,  or  modification  of  the 
contributions  of  the  clergy,  to  do  with  the 
prefent  queftion  ?  It  is  not  on  the  energy 
of  perfonal  intereft,  that  fulfilling  the  duties 
impofed  on  provincial  adminiftrations  de- 
pends :  that  fpirit  might  appear  more  ef- 
fential  if  thefe  adminiftrations  were  to  re- 
monftrate  to  the  Sovereign  againft  the 
weight  of  the  taxes;  but  they  were  only 
intruded  with  their  a  ffe  Anient,  and  the  va- 
rious operations  that  tend  to  the  felicity  of 
the  people,  and  theprofperity  of  the  province. 
The  qualifications  therefore,  which  is  ne- 
-ceflary  to  difcharge  thefe  functions  wor- 
thily, are,  a  fpirit  of  wifdom  and  equity  ; 
a  found  judgment  and  affiduity  ;  and  un- 
der this  point  of  view,  the  only  one  that 
is  juft,  we  could  not  reafonably  exclude 
from  a  provincial  adminiftration,  one  of 
the  moil:  learned  bodies  in  the  ftate,  and 
one,  whofe  obligations  to  fulfil  the  duties 
of  juftice  and  beneficence  are  greater  than 
any  other. 

Experience 
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Experience  has  intirelyjuftified  thefe re- 
flections :  and  who  knows  but  that  the  clergy 
if  aflbciated  every  where  with  the  other  land 
proprietors,  might  have  been  imperceptibly 
led  to  defire  of  their  own  accord  not  to  be 
diftinguifhed from  them  in  any  point?  Who 
knows  but  that  the  introduction  of  the  clergy 
into  the  provincial  adminiftrations,  might 
have  extended  that  univerfal  love  of  man- 
kind, which  it  is  the  moft  eflential  duty  of 
their  order  to  inculcate.  It  is  in  fuch  admi- 
niftrations  that  men  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  extent,  and  variety  of  the  wants  of  the 
people,  of  their  fources,  and  of  the  propereft 
means  to  alleviate  them,  without  encourag- 
ing them  in  a  dangerous  floth. 

In  fhort,  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  affert, 
that  if  any  value  is  fet  on  oppofing  a  frefh 
obftacle  to  the  revival  of  that  fpirit  of  reli- 
gious diicord,  which  has  fo  often  convulfed 
the  kingdom  of  France,  we  ought  to  look 
on  the  introduction  of  the  clergy  into  the 
provincial  administrations,  as  one  of  the 
propereft  means  to  attain  that  end:  nothing 
diverts  the  mind  from  vain  ideas,  fo  much 
as  a  real  occupation:  nothing  weakens  felf 

interefted 
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interefted  pretentions  fo  much  as  an  habi- 
tual concern  taken  in  the  common  interefts 
of  fociety;  nothing  in  fhort,  deadens  the  tur- 
bulent ambition  of  fpiritual  dominion  fo 
much,  as  the  opportunity  and  facility  of 
diftinguifhing  one's  felf  in  the  career  of 
public  life. 


C  H  A  P, 
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C  H  A  P.     VIII. 


WHETHER  IT  IS  THE  INTEREST  OF  THE 
PARLIAMENTS  TO  OPPOSE  THE  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF  PROVINCIAL  ADMINI- 
STRATIONS. 


A  LL  incorporated  focieties  are  jealous  of 
their  authority,  and  we  muft  not  be 
furprifed  at  it  :  why  lhould  not  they  parti- 
cipate in  the  interefts  and  pretenfions  that 
agitate  all  other  men  ?  It  is  not  fufficient 
therefore  to  have  demonflrated  the  public 
utility  of  provincial  adminiflrations;  we 
muft  alio,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  pro-r 
grefs  of  thefe  beneficial  eftablifhments,  en- 
deavour to  prove,  that  they  are  not  contrary 
to  the  true  interefts  of  the  fupreme  courts. 
Vol.  II.  T  These 
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These  fupreme  courts  regifter  the  laws 
relative  to  the  taxes,  and  carry  to  the  foot 
of  the  throne,  fuch  representations  as  ap- 
pear to  them  juft  and  reafonable  ;  the  pro- 
vincial adminift  rations  aflefs  the  taxes,  in 
confequence  of  thefe  laws,  or  conformably 
to  the  decrees  of  the  council,  when  this  laft 
method  of  legiflation  is  applicable  to  any 
arrangement:  it  is  therefore  eafy  to  fee,  that 
there  exifts  no  kind  of  affinity,  or  competi- 
tion between  thefe  different  prerogatives. 

This  is  not  all:  the  right  of  guiding  the 
juftice  of  the  fovereign,  that  ineftimable 
right  poflefled  by  the  fupreme  courts,  can- 
not, however,  be  exercifed  in  its  full  ex- 
tent^ but  in  proportion  to  the  progrefs  and 
perfection  of  knowledge  :  the  more  a  par- 
liament is  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of 
adminiftration,  the  better  it  is  enabled  to 
make  an  extenfive  ufe  of  a  prerogative  on 
which  it  fets  the  higheft  value.  Thus,  all 
that  tends  to  allure,  clear  up  and  multiply 
true  ideas  concerning  the  interests  of  the 
people,  opens  a  new  field  to  the  obferva- 
tions,  and  to  the  zeal  of  the  fupreme  courts. 

Where 
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Where  then  can  they  find  a  greater  fource 
of  information,  than  that  which  may  pro- 
ceed from  the  eftablifhment  of  provincial 
adminiftrations  ?  Every  arrangement  inte- 
refting  to  the  happinefs  of  the  people  would 
be  found  difcuflèd  in  the  verbal  procefles  of 
thefe  afTemblies  ;  and  the  inftruftion  that 
might  be  drawn  from  them,  would  not  be 
founded  on  vain  theory,  but  upon  fads  and 
local  information. 

Nothing  in  thefe  explanations  could  be 
liable  to  fufpicion,  becaufe  the  reports  would 
not  be  dictated  by  authority  ;  they  would 
rather  be  a  work  in  which  the  general  opi- 
nion of  the  province  reprefented  by  that 
of  the  principal  landed  proprietors  of  each 
order,  would  be  neceflarily  demonftrated. 
The  right  of  remonft ranee  would  have  ac- 
quired a  new  fplendour,  and  more  efpecially 
a  greater  degree  of  utility,  from  fuch  affif- 
tance  ;  and  the  danger  of  making  repre- 
fentations  contrary  to  the  public  wifhes, 
would  have  been  continually  prevented. 
What  a  number  of  various  interefts  are  to 
be  found  in  rrioft  of  the  money  edifts  fent 
to  the  fupreme  courts  to  be  regiftered  !  It  is 

T  2  a  great 
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a  great  tafk  to  difcharge,  to  be  obliged  to 
form  a  juft  opinion  on  fuch  fubjefts  ;  and 
the  force  of  this  reflection  is  more  efpeci- 
ally  applicable  to  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
whofe  jurifdicuon  includes  above  a  third 
of  the  kingdom  ;  and  in  this  vafl  extent, 
are  to  be  found  provinces  totally  different 
from  each  other,  were  it  only  in  the  fubjec- 
tion  of  fome  of  them  to  every  tax  in  the 
kingdom,  and  the  important  exemptions 
which  others  enjoy. 

Lastly,  might  it  not  be  faid,  without 
running  the  rilk  of  offending  any  one,  that 
the  more  the  importance  of  intermediate 
bodies  in  a  monarchy  is  felt,  and  the  more 
value  we  fet  on  the  right  that  belongs  to 
them  to  carry  refpectful  reprefentations  to 
the  foot  of  the  throne,  fo  much  the  more 
defirable  ought  we  to  be,  that  they  mould 
increafe  their  knowledge,  and  multiply  their 
means  of  information  ?  We  ought  to  wifh 
too,  that  our  moil  faithful  guardians  may 
have  the  eyes  of  Argus. 

I  AM  fenfîble  (and   this  is  a  proper    op- 
portunity to  mention  it,  becaufe  a  circum- 

ftance 
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Stance  which  regards  me  perfonally,  is  at  this 
inftant  connected  with  general  ideas)  that 
feveral  members  of  the  fupreme  courts  took 
umbrage  at  fome  reflections  difperfed  in  the 
memorial  that  I  compofed  in  one  thoufand 
Seven  hundred  and  Seventy  eight,  and  which 
has  been  fince  printed  clandestinely  :   but  is 
it  poffible  not  to  perceive,  that  in  endeavour- 
ing to  fix  the  opinion  of  the  King  on  the 
eftabli(hment  of  provincial  administrations, 
xind  in  pleading  as  it  were    in  fupport  of  a 
plan   that  I  thought  favourable  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  people,  I  was  obliged  above  ali 
things  to  prevent  the  alarm  that  was  always 
taken  on  the  leaSt  propofal  of  introducing 
new  bodies  into  the  State  ?  Thus  led  by  the 
defire  of  quieting  the   fufpicipns  of  autho- 
rity on  that  point,  t  Started  every  objection, 
in  order    to  combat  it  afterwards  ;  and   ex- 
pending the  arguments  on  which  they  were 
founded  to  the  extreme;  in  anfwering  them, 
I    made  ufe    of  fuch   comparifons   as   came 
uppermoft  in  my  thoughts.     This  method 
of  purfuing  a  queftion  into  the  m  oft  imagi- 
nary hypothefis  is  uni  verfally  known  ;' and 
it  would  be  unreaibnable   to  lay  any   Strefs 
on  thofe  fuppofitions,   more  efpecially,  if  it 
T   4  tend- 
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tended  to  give  a  wrong  interpretation  to 
the  opinions  of  a  man,  who  addreffing  him- 
felf  to  his  fovereign  only,  thought  of  no- 
thing at  that  inftant  but  the  effential  effect 
he  defired  to  produce.  No  impartial  perfori, 
I  believe,  could  bedeceived  in  his  judgment, 
on  that  iubjeôt, 

I  could  have  wifhed,  that  at  the  time  my 
memorial  on  provincial  adminiftrations  was 
made  public,  a  fpirit  of  benevolence  had 
alfo  made  known,  that  which  I  compofed 
for  the  King,  to  obtain  his  Majefty's  con- 
fent  that  the  land-tax  fhould  never  be  in- 
creafed  without  pairing  a  law  to  be  registered 
in  the  Parliaments.  It  will  here  eafily  be  per- 
ceived, that  the  only  objection  whofe  impreif- 
fion  ought  to  be  effaced,  made  it  my  intereft 
to  fugged,  that  this  increafe  of  the  influence 
of  thefe  courts,  ought  not  to  divert  them  from 
making  a  reafonableand  important  arrange- 
ment in  favour  of  the  people  :  but  as  a  more 
particular  explanation  might  at  this  mo- 
ment appear  a  fort  of  apology,  and  might 
perhaps  deviate  from  that  dignity  which 
every  man  who  is  confcious  of  the  purity  of 

his  fcntiments  is  intitled  to,  I  (hall  content 
5  my  felf 
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myfelf  with  prefenting  the  conclufion  of 
the  preamble  of  that  edift  for  the  land-tax, 
in  which  I  trace  the  m  oft  exact  exprefhon 
of  my  principles,  in  the  King's  own  words. 

"  Far  from  us,  therefore,  be  the  dread 
*■'  of  light  and  of  truth,  and  more  efpeci- 
**  ally  the  fmalleft  diffidence  of  fending 
66  our  financial  laws  to  be  regiftered  in  our 
"  iupreme  courts  !  as  if  the  afli ft ance  given 
"  by  their  obfervations,  and  their  zealous 
"  vigilance  could  ever  be  ufelefs,  or  indif- 
"  terent  to  us!  Or,  as  if  they  could  be  an 
"  obftacle  to  the  execution  of  our  will  after 
*'  having  fufficiently  enlightened  it  !  It  is, 
"  therefore,  without  any  anxiety,  and  with 
46  entire  fatisfaftion,  that  we  make  this 
4<  prefent  declaration  conformable  to  our 
44  principles  ;  and  that  whilft  we  fhew  our 
46  confidence  in  our  fupreme  courts,  we  give 
44  to  our  fubjecls,  a  fenfible  proof  of  our 
44  iblicitude  for  their  tranquillity,  andhapr 
"  pinefs." 

Let  me   be   allowed,  on    this    occafion, 

to  clofe  this  chapter  with  a  moft  important 

obfervation,    which   if  juft,     muft    greatly 

T  4  enjighteu 
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enlighten  government.  It  feems  to  me,  that 
one  of  the  moft  frequent  errors  of  admini- 
stration in  general,  and  that  of  the  finances 
in  particular,  is  to  act  with  the  Parliaments, 
fometimes,  on  the  authority  of  former  cuf- 
toms,  and  fometimes  on  the  ftrength  of 
conjectures  ;  whereas,  the  only  generous  and 
prudent  method  would  be,  boldly  to  con- 
fider  them  as  what  they  really  are,  and  what 
they  would  always  be,  if  adminiftration  was 
to  maintain  a  confiant,  rational,  ingenuous 
and  faithful  intercourfe  with  them. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     IX, 


ON    TH$    TAXES    PAID  BY    THE  CLERGY  QJ? 
THE    KINGDOM. 


nPHE  clergy  of  the  kingdom   are  diftin- 
guimed  under  two  different  denomina-. 
tions  ;  the  clergy  of  France^  and  the  foreign 
clergy. 

THElaft,  called  likewife,  the  clergy  of  the 
conquered  provinces  includes  thofe  of  Artois, 
Flanders,  Hainault,  Cambrefis,  Franche- 
Comté,  Alface,  Lorrain,  the  three  Biihopr 
ricks,  the  principality  of  Orange  and 
Rouffillon. 

The  clergy  of  France,  divided  into  a 
hundred  and  fixteen  dioceffes,  comprehend 
all  the  remaining  provinces. 

Government 
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Government  acts  in  a  manner  totally 
different,  with  refpecl  to  thefe  two  bodies 
of  eccleiiaftics  :  thofe  of  Flanders,*  Artois, 
Hainault  and  Cambrefis  contribute  on  the 
footing  of  the  nobility,  to  the  taxes  levied 
in  thefe  provinces  ;  and  the  clergy  of  Alface, 
Lorrain,  the  three  Bifhopricks,  Rouffillon, 
Orange,  and  Franche-Comté  pay  the  twen- 
tieths, and  the  poll-tax,  at  a  rate  that  was 
compounded  for,  with  the  Royal  Exche- 
quer, and  which  is  fufceptible  of  variation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  clergy  of  France 

have  nothing  to  do  with  the  twentieths,  nor 

the  poll-tax,  and  the  fubfidies  they  pay  to 

government,    take  place  under  the  form   of 

free  gifts. 

It  was  to  acquit  thefe  gratuitous  gifts, 
and  to  redem  themfelves  from  the  poll-tax, 
that  the  clergy  of  France  began  to  borrow 
money  in  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
ten,  and  have  continued  to  borrow  occa- 
sionally ever  fince,  which  loans  are  fub- 
jefted  tp  certain  reirnburfements. 

The 
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The  capital  due  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1784,  amounted  to  about  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  million  livres  ;  forty- 
two  millions,  or  thereabout,  pay  intereft  at 
the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  and  ninety- two 
millions    at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent. 

The  taxes  levied  on  the  clergy  of  France 
by  their  general  affembly,  amount  to 
about  eight  millions,  four  hundred  thou- 
fand   livres. 

But  thefe  taxes  are  not  the  only  ones 
paid  by  the  dignified  clergy  ;  there  are 
fome  peculiar  to  each  diocefe,  whofe  to- 
tal amount  may  be  eft i mated  at  about  owe 
million,  four  hundred  thoufand  livres. 

In  fhort,  the  abbeys  and  priories  in  the 
King's  gift,  pay  a  duty  to  the  royal  hotel 
of  invalids  called  obi  at  ;  it  amounts  to 
about  three  hundred  thoufand  livres  ;  the 
part  of  this  duty  borne  by  the  clergy  of 
France,  I  mail  eftimate  at  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thoufand  livres. 

KECAP£~ 
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RECAPITULATION. 


Taxes  impofed  by  the  general   affembly 
of   the  clergy   of  France,  medium 

8,400,000  livres 

Taxes  peculiar  to  each 
diocefs  1,400,000. 

Oblats  250,000 


Total  of  the  taxes  paid 
by  the  clergy  of  France, 
about  10,050,000  livres. 

However,  the  clergy  of  France  only 
difpofes  of  nine  millions,  eight  hundred 
thoufand  livres,  becaufe  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  livres  proceeding  from 
the  oblats,  are  paid  to  the  royal  hote} 
of  invalids. 

The  King  has  engaged  himfelf,  likewife 
to  pay   to  the  cafhier  general  of  the  clergy, 

two 
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two  millions,  five  hundred  thoufand  livres, 
during  a  certain  number  of  years. 

These  two  articles  amount  to  twelve 
millions,  three  hundred  thoufand  livres,  and 
that  is  the  fum  employed  by  the  clergy  of 
France,  in  the  acquital  of  the  various  pub- 
lic expences  which  they  are  charged  with. 

The  following  is  a  fuccincl  enume- 
ration of  thefe  expences. 

Five  millions,  eight  hundred  thoufand 
livres  for  the  intereft  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty- four  millions  compofing  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  general  debt  of  the  clergy,  at 
the  commencement  of  1784. 

Four  hundred  thoufand  livres,  for  ar- 
rears of  old  rents  on  the  guild-halls  of 
Paris  and  Touloufe,  which  fum  the 
clergy  pays  into  the  hands  of  private  re- 
ceivers. 

One  hundred  thoufand  livres,  allow- 
ed by  the  clergy,  to  the  military  order  of 
St.  Lazare. 

Seven 
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Seven  hundred  thoufand  livres,  for  the 
intereft  of  debts  formerly  contracted  by 
diverfe  diocefles. 

Four  millions,  one  hundred  thoufand  livres 
to  pay  off  ib  much  of  the  principal  fu ro- 
of one  hundred  thirty-four  millions. 

Four  hundred  thoufand  livres,  for  the 
expences  of  the  general  affembly,  the  fala- 
ries  of  the  agents  and  other  fervants  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  falary  of  the  receiv- 
er general. 

One  hundred  thoufand  livres,  for  pen- 
lions  to  new  converts,  and  gratuities  tQ 
theological  writers. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  livres, 
for  affiftance  to  old  and  infirm  priefts,  and 
fundry   expences  for  feminaries. 

Five  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  livres, 
for  the  expences  attending  the  collection 
of  the  tenths,  and  fome  other  charges  of 
management  in  the  diocefles. 

The 
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The  clergy  of  France  do  not  aflèfs  their 
taxes  in  an  exact  proportion  to  the  refpec- 
tive  revenues  of  livings,  and  without  at- 
tending to  any  other  circumftance,  they 
have  prudently  made  ufe  of  the  means 
which  their  limited  adminiftration  affords, 
to  adopt  a  method  of  affeflment  in  which 
the  principles  of  equity  feem  to  he  frill 
better  obferved.  It  was  therefore  from  a 
laudable  view,  that  the  clergy  of  France 
divided  its  contributaries  into  eight  claf- 
fes,  and  afterwards  eftablifhed  different 
rules  of  proportion  for  the  livings  com- 
prifed   in  each  divifion. 

The  firft,  confifts  of  monaftic  offices,  and 
fimple  benefices,  fuch  as  fecular  or  regu- 
lar abbeys  and  priories,  whofe  incumbents 
are  not  compelled  to  refidence. 

The  fécond  clafs,  is  compofed  of  the 
archbifhoprics,  bifhoprics,  abbeys,  parifh 
rectories,  canonries,  conventual  revenues, 
prebendaries,  &c.  &c.  which  have  the 
greateft  incomes,  or  which  require  refi- 
dence. 

All 
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All  the  other  claffes  differ  only  from 
the  fécond,  by  the  gradual  diminution  of 
the  incomes  of  the  livings  that  are  includ- 
ed in  them  ;  and  the  loweft  are  ranked  in 
the  eighth  and  laft  clafs. 

The  livings  of  the  firft  clafs  are  taxed  hi 
the  proportion  of  one  fourth  of  their  taxable 
income  ;  thofe  of  the  fécond  clafs,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  fixth,  and  fo  on  to  the 
laft,  which  pays  only  one  twenty-fourth 
part  of  its  income. 

This  laft  clafs  is  really  compofed  of  the 
parifti  rectors,  vicars,  or  curates  on  com- 
petent allowance,  that  it  to  fay,  whofe  an- 
nual income  is  limited  to  five  hundred 
livres,  which  fum  is  payed  by  ty thing  eccle- 
fiafticks.  This  too  fcanty  falary,  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  affembly  of  the  clergy 
held  during  the  courfe  of  my  miniftry,  and 
they  felt  how  important  it  was  to  make 
fome  efficacious  reform  in  this  interefting 
object.  In  fact,  parifh  priefts  may  be  reck- 
oned among  the  members  of  the  ftate  who 
delerve  moll  to  be  prot.  cted,  fincethey  effen* 
tially  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  or- 
4  der 
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der  and  of  the  murals  of  the  people,  and 
daily  adminifter  confolations  to  them.  Pro- 
per care  mould  therefore  be  taken  that  the 
poverty  of  thefe  ufeful  guides,  does  not  de- 
prive them  of  the  refpeft  which  is  due  to  them. 

If  will  perhaps  be  expefted,  that  hav- 
ing dated  the  contributions  of  the  clergy 
of  France,  1  mould  alfo  give  an  idea  of  their 
revenue.  I  did  not  neglect  to  obtain  fome 
informations  on  that  fubjëft*  but  there  does 
not  exift  any  elementary  bafis  fufficient  to 
give  à  complete  ftatement.  The  method 
adopted  by  the  clergy  to  aflefs  their  taxes, 
whicl}  I  have  juft  explained,  renders  the 
knowledge  of  this  income  more  difficult  to 
be  attained:  in  /aft,  it  may  be  eafily  ôon- 
ceived,  that  if  all  the  eftates  of  the  clergy 
were  aflefledin  an  equal  proportion  to  their 
revenue  indifcriminately,  we  might,  by 
comparing  the  afïeiïment  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  incumbents  with  their  incomes,  de- 
termine on  a  proportional  medium  that 
mould  give  a  pretty  jiift  idea  of  the  pofTef- 
iions  of  the  clergy  of  France  ;  but  that 
mode  of  information  is  very  uncertain,  as 
*he  livings   are    divided  into  eight    claffes, 

Vol  H.  U  each 
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each  of  which  is  fubjected  to  a  different  rule 
of  proportion.  The  clergy  themfelves  could 
not  arrive  at  a  fufficiently  exact  knowledge, 
without  devoting  themfelves  to  a  very  ex- 
tenfive,  and  uninterrupted  refearch.  They 
made  an  eftimation  of  this  kind,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  three  afTemblies  held  from 
one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fifty  five, 
to  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fixty 
five,  and  that  eftimation  gave  only  fixty 
two  millions,  or  nearly,  as  the  income  of 
the  clergy  of  France  :  but  as  the  principal 
object  of  this  inquiry  was  to  attain  theefta- 
hlifhment  of  an  equitable  bafis  of  ailefiment, 
it  was  more  important  to  know  the  relative 
incomes  of  the  livings,  than  to  determine 
in  an  exact  manner,  the  extent  of  the  in- 
come of  the  whole  ;  and  befides,  this  income 
is  confiderably  increafed,  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion as  that  of  eyery  other  landed  eftate, 
fince  the  time  when  that  eftimation  was 
firft  fet   about. 

There  is  one  very   proper    method    of 
throwing  a    light  on   the    revenue  of  the 
clergy,  without  having  recourfe  to  any  ex- 
ordinary  operation.     During  the  vacan- 
5  cies 
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cies  of  livings,  the  King  orders  the  eflates 
to  be  managed  by  an  adminiftration  known 
under  the  name  of  économats  ;  it  might  then, 
be  an  eafy  matter,  to  compare  the  real  in- 
comes of  thefe  livings  with  what  they  are 
fet  down  for  in  the  rate  books  compofed 
by  the  clergy  ;  and  the  difparities  that  might 
be  obferved,  would  give  a  very  probable 
idea  of  the  total  difference.  The  manage- 
ment of  thz  économats  being  entirely  diftinft 
from  that  of  the  finances,  it  was  not  within 
my  reach  to  proceed  to  that  examination,  but 
the  (pattered  informations  I  acquired  on 
the  fubjeft,  and  a  few  more,  lead  me  toefti- 
mate  the  whole  of  the  revenues  of  the  clergy 
of  France,  at  nearly  one  hundred  and  ten 
millions  of.livres. 

This  eftimation  is  very  likely  more  exafl:, 
than  moft  of  thofe  that  have  been  often  ha- 
zarded on  the  fame  fubjedt  :  however,  I  only 
give  it,  as  I  ought  to  do,  underan  un- 
certainty ;  but  if  the  knowledge  of  the  re- 
venue of  the  clergy  was  to  be  applied  to 
general  views,  exa&nefs  of  calculation 
would  not  be  necefiary,  becaufe  every  plan 
might  as  cafily  be  adapted  to  an  income  efti- 

U  2  mated 
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mated  at  one  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and 
ten  millions  of  livres,  as  to  one  of  a  hun- 
dred and    twenty   millions. 

Numberless  vague  conjectures  are  made, 
on  the  relation  between  the  contributions 
paid  by  the  clergy  of  France,  and  thole 
paid  by  the  other  fubjefts  of  the  King;  and 
the  mo  ft  common  opinion,  is  fo  much  ex- 
aggerated, that  even  the  notions  I  have 
given,  though  neceftarily  imperfect,  have 
itill  the  advantage  to  come  neareft  to  the 
truth,  or  at  leaft  to  ftand  as  a  foundation 
for  calculations  that  may  throw  a  greater 
degree  of  light  on  that  fubject.. 

The  clergy  enjoy  with  refpecr.  to  the 
land  tax,  the  fame  privileges  as  the  nobi- 
lity ;  thus,  the  only  impofts  paid  by  the 
nobility,  and  from  which  the  clergy  of 
France  are  exempted,  are  the  twentieths, 
and  the  poll- tax. 

Let  us  now  fuppofe  that  it  is  to  be  afcer- 
tained,   whether  that  exemption  is  balanced 
by  the  ten  millions,  and  fifty  thou  land  livres 
levied  on  the  clergy  of  France;  this  calcu- 
lation 
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lation  muft  neceffarily  be  founded  on  fome 
hypothetical  bails.  In  the  firft  inftance, 
taking  their  revenue  as  I  have  eftimated  it, 
at  one  hundred  and  ten  millions  of  livres, 
let  us  feek  for  the  amount  of  the  twentieths  • 
on  that  collective  mafs. 

It  muft  firft  be  obferved,  that  the  whole 
one  hundred  and  ten  millions  of  livres  would 
not  be  liable  to  that  tax,  but  only  one  hun- 
dred and  one  millions  or  there  about,  on  ac- 
count of  the  deduction  of  a  twelfth,  gene- 
nerally  allowed  for  the  expences  of  repairs. 

The  two  twentieths,  and  the  twenty  per 
cent,  augmentation  on  the  firft,  make  about 
,3  ninth  :  but  I  have  already  had  occafion  to 
fhew>  that  this  tax  was  very  unequally 
aftèifed  ;  I  do  not  believe  the  general  pro- 
duce ought  to  be  eftimated  at  above  a  thir- 
teenth,-and  the  fame  proportion  ought  to 
be  obferved  with  refpect  to  the  revenue  of 
jthe  clergy,  becaufe  that  revenue  is  fcattered 
through  the  provinces;  and  our  prefent  ob- 
ject; is  a  comparative  ftatement. 


U  3  Now. 
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Now,  the  thirteenth  part  of  one  hun- 
dred and  one  millions  of  livres,  being  that 
part  of  the  revenue  liable  to  be  tax  d,  yields 
nearly,  feven  millions,  eight  hundred  thou- 
fand  livres. 

We  may  aifo  join  another  calculation  to 
the  above. 

The  twentieths  amount  to  nearly  forty 
five  millions  of  livres,  in  the  whole  extent 
of  the  provinces,  that  contain  the  clergy 
of  France,  after  deducting  that  part  which 
is  impofed  on  offices  and  privileges,  and  on 
induftry  in  the  towns. 

Thus  fuppofing  the  affeflment  on  the 
eitates  of  the  clergy  of  France,  for  the 
twentieths,  to  be  feven  millions  eight  hun- 
dred thouiand  livres,  its  revenues  would 
bear  a  proportion  of  one  to  five  three  quar- 
ters of  the  revenues  of  manors,  and  ether 
landed  eftates,  (excepting  the  royal  de- 
mefnes,  and  the  lands  belonging  to  the  or- 
der of  Malta).  There  are  fome  provinces, 
fuch  as  Flanders,  Artois,  and  Hainault, 
where  that   proportion   is   perhaps,  as  one 

to 
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to  three,  or  even  to  two  ;  but  thefe  provin- 
ces partly  include  the  foreign  clergy.  It 
cannot  however  be  doubted  that  the  re- 
venue of  the  clergy  of  France,  in  fome 
diocelTes  is  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  five 
or  four  ;  but  in  other  confiderable  diflrifts  it 
is  probably  as  one  to  fix,  and  even  feven. 

Thus  the  proportion  of  one  to  five  three 
quarters,  given  for  the  whole  clergy  of 
France  cannot  be  yery  far  from  the  truth; 
for  we  muft  obferve,  that  the  above  turn 
of  forty-five  millions  of  livres,  given  as  the 
produce  of  the  twentieths,  and  which 
ferves  at  prefent  as  the  objeel  of  compati- 
fon,  not  only  includes  the  twentieths  im- 
pofed  on  landed  eftates,  but  alfo  on  town- 
houfes,  of  which  laft  fpecies  of  property, 
the   clergy  poflefs  but  a  very  fmall  part. 

It  will  undoubtedly  be  perceived,  that  of 
all  the  fpeculative  calculations,  that  may 
be  made  on  the  revenue,  and  the  contri- 
tributions  of  the  clergy,  that  which  I  have 
juft  pointed  out  is  the  moft  hypothetical  ; 
and  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  it  in  fupport 
of  the  preceding,  but  rather  as  another 
U  4  eflimate, 
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eflimate,  that  may  alfo  appear  interefting. 
x^fter  conil déring  what  fhare  of  the  twen- 
tieths, the  clergy  of  France  would  pay,  wci\; 
its  property  to  be  fubjeftcd  to  the  ordinary 
rulesof  allcfiment,  it  remains  to  makeacalcu- 
lation  of  another  kind,  relative  to  the  poll- 
tax  ;  and  this  calculation  is  likewife  difficult. 

We  have  feen  that  the  poll-tax,  after 
deducting  the  allowances  and  abatements  to 
the  pooreft  ciafs,  amounts  for  all  the  king- 
dom, to  about  forty  one  millions,  five  hun- 
dred thoufand  livres  ;  but  the  part  of  this 
fum,  paid  by  thofe  about  court,  the  no- 
bility, the  proprietors  of  offices,  the  in- 
habitants of  Paris,  and  the  other  great 
cities,  whofe  poll-tax  is  diftincl  from  the 
land-tax,  does  not  amount  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces which  comprehend  the  clergy  of 
France,  to  above  nine  millions  of  livres,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  ftated  from  diverfe  in- 
formations, after  deducting  the  allowances 
and  abatements  granted  to  the  contributaries. 

It  is  therefore  on  that  fum  that  we  mult 

reckon,  to  eftimate  the  poll-tax,  to  which 

the    clergy  of  France  wToiild  be  fubjeâed, 

4  it 
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if  they  were  liable  to  the  common  rules. 
One  may  eafily  conceive  how  difficult  it  is 
to  determine  fuch  a  proportion  ;  but  being 
obliged  to  do  it  from  probabilities  only,  I 
lhall  eflimate  the  fhare  which  the  clergy  of 
France  mould  pay,  at  one  third,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  found  that  this  eftimation 
is  fufficiently  high,  if  it  is  obferved  that 
the  above  nine  millions  of  livres  for  the  poll- 
jtax,  not  only  reprefents  the  fnare  of  that 
tax  paid  by  all  the  proprietors  of  lands  en- 
joying the  privileges  of  the  nobility,  but 
alfo  by  each  perfon  pofiefling  any  office, 
and  the  moft  opulent  owners  of  moveable 
eftefts,  becaufe  they  generally  refide  at  Pa- 
ris, or  in  the  other  great  towns  ;  and  I 
mail  add,  that  the  poll-tax  of  the  domef- 
ticks  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  clergy  is  al- 
fo included  in  the  above  fum  of  nine  mil- 
lions of  livres  ;  but  that  is  a  very  trifling 
article. 

This  however  is  the  proper  place  to 
obferve,  that  from  1695  until  1698,  and 
from  1 701,  until  1710,  the  clergy  paid  four 
millions  of  livres  for  the  poll-tax  ;  at  this  laft 
epocha,  it  was   redeemed    for  twenty-four 

millions 
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millions  of  livres,  and  other  contributaries 
were  allowed  to  redeem  it  in  the  fame  propor- 
tion ;  but  when  in  1  715,  the  poll-tax  was  re- 
vived, the  clergy  of  France  were  not  fubject- 
edto  it;  they  pretend  to  have  made  an  allow- 
ance for  that  exemption  in  their  refolution 
pofterior  to  that  time  of  granting  free 
gifts  to  the  King  ;  I  might  make  fundry 
pther  observations  on  this  fubjeâ  ;  but  the 
paft  is  not  the  object  of  my  inquiry, 
which  being  entirely  confined  to  the  pre- 
fent  time,  I  mail  neither  dwell  on  the 
poll-tax  which  the  clergy  of  France  paid 
during  a  certain  period,  nor  on  the  argu- 
ments that  might  be  interred  from  the 
redemption  in  171c  ;  I  have  been  contented 
as  I  did  before  for  the  twentieths,  with 
endeavouring  to  {hew  what  fhare  of  the 
poll-tax  the  clergy  of  France  would  pay, 
at  prefent,  if  they  were  liable  to  that  fpc- 
cies  of  impoft. 

Now,  if  we  add  together  thefe  two  efti- 
mates,  the  firft  of  three  millions  of  livres  for 
the  poll-tax,  and  the  other  of  fcven  mil- 
lions eis:ht  hundred  thoufand  livres   for  the 

twentieths 
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twentieths,  the  whole  will  amount  to   ten 
millions  eight  hundred  thoufand  livres. 

But  as  the  fum  levied  on  the  dignified 
clergy  of  France,  inftead  of  thofe  taxes, 
amounts  only  to  ten  millions  ;md  fifty  thou- 
fand livres,  the  above  ftatement  mould  feem 
to  indicate,  that  the  contributions  of  the  cler- 
gy of  France,  are  inferior  by  feven  or  eight 
hundred  thoufand  livres  to  thofe  they  mould 
pay  if  enjoying  the  fame  privileges  as  the  no- 
bility, they  were  fubjecled  to  the  common 
method  of  affeflment. 

We  muft  own  however,  that  fuch  cal- 
culations are  fjfceptible  of  controversy  ; 
but  I  believe  the  •  difference  would  not  be- 
very  considerable,  were  that  plan  to  be 
executed,  and  the  queftion  becomes  at  leaft 
fo  contracted,  that  it  is  now  eafy  to  form 
determined  ideas  on  a  fubjeâ  that  gives 
"birth  to  many  wrong  fpeculations.  The 
nobility  will  no  longer  have  a  right  to  fay, 
the  clergy  do  not  contribute  to  the  pub- 
lic charges  ;  and  the  clergy  will  be  in  the 
wrong  to  maintain,  that  it  bears  a  greater 
proportion  of  thefe  charges,  than  the  nobility* 

But 
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But  if,  after  thefe  calculations,  I  was 
afked,  if  the  clergy  contributes  to  the  third 
twentieth  impofed  for  a  ftated  time,  I 
ihould  he  at  a  lofs  to  anfoer  that  queftion. 

It  would  be  eafier  to  refolve  another  ob- 
jection, which  equally  occurs  to  the  mind. 
It  will  be  faid,  that  a  part  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  clergy  of  France  being  applied 
to  the  reimburfementsof  their  perpetual  an- 
nuities, ferves  only  to  leflen  their  expences, 
and  ought  not  to  be  confidered  in  the  light 
of  a  fubfidy  to  the  ftatc.  This  observation 
would  undoubtedly  be  juft,  if  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  clergy  were  to  be  gradually 
lefTened  in  proportion  to  the  extinction  of 
this  debt  ;  but  if  the  fums  they  muft  bor- 
row to  be  able  to  make  their  free  gifts  to 
the  king,  are  equal  to  their  reimburfc- 
ments,  whether  they  be  made  with  their 
own  money,  or  with  that  lent  by  govern- 
ment, neither  their  contributions,  nor 
their  debts  will  undergo  any  alteration. 
And  -  if  it  happened  to  fuit  government, 
that  the  reimburfements  of  the  clergy  of 
France  mould  for  a  time  exceed  the  amount 
of  their  free  gifts,  the  ftate  would  not  be 

the 
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the  lofer  ;  provided  that,  at  other  times, 
the  free  gifts  were  more  confiderable  than 
the  reimburfements  ;  or,  which  is  the 
fame  thing,  that  on  the  total  extinction 
of  the  debt  of  the  clergy  of  France,  their 
free  gifts  were  to  become  proportionate  to 
their  income;  in  fo  much  that,  under  any 
hypothecs,  the  actual  contributions  of  the 
clergy  were  not  to  be  leffened,  unlefs  thofe 
paid  by  the  other  fubjecrs  of  the  king  were 
alfo  to  be  diminifhed. 

It  is  this  mixture  of  free  gifts,  of  loans, 
reimburfements,  reduction  of  the  rate  of 
intereft,  and  affiftance  given  by  the  king 
to  facilitate  theie  diverfe  operations,  tl 
has  always  rendered  adminiftration  very 
uncertain  as  to  the  judgment  it  was  to 
form  on  the  'offers  made  by  the  clergy  ; 
and  we  muft  own,  that  government  has 
often  fhewed  more  gratitude  for  them,  than 
wras  requifite  ;  but  the  miniilers  of  the 
finances,  actuated  by  the  de  lire  of  being 
deemed  fkîlful  in  négociation  by  their  fo» 
vereign  ;  often  extolled  that  which  they 
obtained  from  the  clergy,  this  body 
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better  verfed  in  filent  policy,   left  them  to 
enjoy  that  trifling  vain-glory. 

I  have  hitherto  treated  only  of  the  im- 
pofitions  levied  on  the  clergy  of  France  * 
I  fhall  be  lefs  prolix  in  my  confideration 
of  thofe  borne  by  the  clergy  of  the  con- 
quered provinces* 

I  have  already  (hewn  which  are  the 
provinces  that  contain  this  laft  mentioned 
clergy  :  they  compofe  collectively,  nearly 
a  feventh  of  the  whole  kingdom,  both  in 
extent  and  population.  * 

The  foreign  clergy,  therefore,  mould 
be  equal  to  the  fixth  part  of  the  clergy  of 

*  The  population  of  the  provinces  of  the  foreign 
clergy,  confiflsof  three  millions  fix  hundred  and  forty 
thoufand  fouls.  The  population  of  the  provinces  of 
the  clergy  of  France  conflits  of  twenty-one  millions 
and  thirty-fix  thoufand  fouls.  The  extent  of  the 
provinces  of  the  foreign  clergy  is  three  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  eighteen  fquare  leagues.  The  extent 
of  the  provinces  of  the  clergy  of  France  is  twenty- 
three  thoufand  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  fquare 
leagues. 

France  : 
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France  :  Then,  under  the  fuppofition  that 
the  revenue  of  the  clergy  of  France 
amounts  to  one  hundred  and  ten  millions 
of  livres,  that  of  the  foreign  clergy  muft 
be  eftimated  at  about  eighteen  millions  of 
livres  :  but  the  ecclefiaftics  do  not  enjoy 
fo  large  a  revenue  in  any  part  of  France 
as  in  Flanders,  Artois,  Hainault,  and 
Cambrefis  ;  the  above  proportion  cannot 
therefore  be  exa£l,  and  I  am  apt  to  think 
that  the  totality  of  the  revenue  of  the  cler- 
gy of  the  whole  kingdom  amounts  to 
above  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of 
livres,  of  which  from  forty  to  forty-five 
millions  are  paid  in  falaries  to  parifli  mi- 
nifters. 

The  dignified  clergy  of  Flanders,  Ar- 
tois, Hainault,  and  Cambrefis,  bear  their 
fhare  of  the  public  charges,  by  the  fame 
rule  of  afieffment  as  the  nobility  ;  I  have 
no  occafion  therefore  to  examine  the  pro- 
portion of  the  impofitions  of  that  part  of 
the  foreign  clergy  to  the  general  contri- 
butions. 

The 
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The  clergy  of  the  other  conquered  pro- 
vinces treat  in  a  direct  manner  with  go- 
vernment, both  for  the  twentieths  and 
the  poll-tax.  Thefe  provinces  are  Lor- 
raine, Franche-Comté,  Alface,  the  three 
bifhopricks,  Rouffillon,  and  the  princi- 
pality of  Orange  ;  and  their  population 
is  nearly  equal  to  one  eighth  of  that  of 
the  provinces  of  the  clergy  of  France. 
The  proportion  of  their  extent  is  not  quite 
the  fame* 

The  clergy  in  the  above  provinces,  have 
compounded  for  the  two  twentieths,  and 
the  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  firft,  for  fix 
hundred  and  ten  thoufand  livres  y  early  j 
and  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  thoufand 
livres  for  the  poll-tax. 

The  clergy  of  Lorraine  alfo  pay  their 
ihare  of  an  impoli:  levied  on  land  pro- 
prietors, for  the  acquitment  of  the  falaries 
of  the  parliament  of  Nancy  :  the  dignified 
clergy  of  Alface  bear  likewife  fome  charges 
of  a  peculiar  kind,  the  whole  forming  an 
object  of  about  forty  thoufand  livre.s. 

I  SHALL 
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I  shall  eftimate  the  contribution  for 
the  oblats  at  thirty  thoufand  livres  ;  and  the 
fupplement  to  the  taxes,  levied  to  acquit 
the  charges  of  colleftion,  and  the  various 
e'xpences  incidental  to  the  cfcocefl'es,  at 
about  eighty  thoufand. 

The  above  various  articles  amount  alto- 
gether to  nine  hundred  and  forty  thoufand 
livres.  That  is  about  an  eleventh  part  of  the 
contributions  of  the  clergy  of  France,  fince, 
as  we  have  (ttn^  they  amount  to  ten  mil- 
lions and  fifty  thoufand  livres.  Suppofing, 
therefore j  the  number  of  thefe  two  ecclefi- 
aftical  bodies  to  be  as  one  to  eight,  that  part 
of  the  clergy  of  the  conquered  provinces, 
which  we  treat  of  at  prefent,  mould  feem  to 
pay  a  great  deal  lefs  than  their  due  proportion 
to  the  clergy  of  France  ;  but  we  ought  to 
take  notice,  that  even  a  greater  difparity 
exifts  between  the  twentieths  and  the  poll- 
tax  of  the  totality  of  the  contributaries,  in 
the  provinces  within  the  jurifdi&ion  of 
thefe  corps  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  if  we  reflect  that  Franche-Compte,  Lor 
raine,  and  Alface,  compounded  long  ago 
for  the  twentieths  at  a  very  favourable  rate, 

Vol.  II.  X  and 
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and  that  Lorraine  moreover  is  not  liable  to 
the  poll-tax. 

Thus,  if  in  the  above  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, the  clergy  pay  but  an  eleventh  part 
of  the  contributions  of  the  clergy  of 
France,  it  is  only  a  participation  in  the 
moderate  treatment  enjoyed  by  every  other 
contributary  in  the  provinces  of  its  jurii- 
di&ion. 

Laftly,  it  is  alfo  neceflary  to  obferve, 
that  the  foreign  clergy  pay  their  "fhare  of 
the  third  twentieth  impofed  for  a  certain 
time  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
contributions  of  the  clergy  of  France 
were  not  increafed  when  this  tax  was  im- 
pofed. 

I  was  very  confeious,  that  in  treating  of  the 
finances  and  the  contributions  of  the  clergy 
of  the  kingdom,  I  was  difcuffmg  a  fubjecT: 
which  is  generally  looked  on  as  very  ten- 
der to  be  handled  ;  but  the  moft  ftricl  im- 
partiality having  been  my  guide,  in  the 
expoiition  I  have  given  of  truths  that  can- 
not rçaibnably  offend  the  clergy,  nor  any 

other 
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other  order  in  the  ftate,  I  was  convinced 
that  fome  utility  might  refult  from  the 
light  that  I  have  been  able  to  throw  upon 
Co  important  a  matter,  the  ignorance  of 
which  has  always  ferved  only  to  counte- 
nance wrong  judgments,  and  to  keep  alive 
the  embers  of  diffidence* 

It  is  neither  in  the  fpirit,  nor  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  clergy  of  the  kingdom  to  feek 
to  pay  fomewhat  lefs  than  their  natural 
mare  of  the  public  charges  ;  and  I  am  cer- 
tain the  adminiftration  of  the  finances 
would  find  a  great  advantage  in  treating  in 
a  frank  and  open  manner  with  that  re- 
fpedlable  body;  and  alfo,  that  the  clergy 
would  rife  in  the  public  opinion,  if  they 
were  generally  convinced,  that  they  con- 
tribute to  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate,  in 
the  exact  proportion  of  their  property. 

Men,  in  their  daily  intercourfe,  fome- 
times  owe  their  agreement  with  each  other 

o 

to  illufions,  becaufe  they  only  oppofe  each 
other  from  felfim  motives;  but  as  in  pub- 
lic affairs,  their  interefts  are  of  a  different 
nature,  they  are  to  be  infpired  with  con- 
X  2  fidence 
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fidence  in  each  other,  by  truth  only  :  go- 
vernment will  always  have  a  great  afcen- 
dency,  when  it  is  obferved  to  inquire  after 
that  truth,  without  any  kind  of  prejudice* 
or  rigour.  All  bodies  of  men,  in  a  mo- 
narchical ftate,  like  that  of  France,  are 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  extent 
of  the  fovereign's  power  ;  and  even  in  the 
very  moment  when  they  afk  for  more  than 
juftly  belongs  to  them*  they  would  be  very 
willing  to  yield,  if  the  prudence  and  good 
faith  of  adminiftration  {hewed  them  a  rea- 
fonable  boundary,  beyond  which  govern- 
ment did  not  intend  to  pafs.  This  reflec- 
tion which  is  applicable  to  the  clergy,  is 
equally  {o  to  the  parliaments,  the  pro- 
vinces where  the  ftates  are  held,  and  every 
collective  body  that  enjoys  any  preroga^- 
tives  :  government  fears  their  encroach- 
ments ;  they  are  afraid  of  its  invafions,- 
and  in  this  imaginary  conflict,  each  party 
engages  too  far,  becaufe  no  bounds  can  be 
fet  to  fufpicion  and  diffidence.  Here  it  is 
that  we  may  dilcover  all  the  advantages 
that  governmenr  might  draw  from  an  en- 
lightened moderation  devoid  of  weaknefs  :' 

that 
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that  quality  in  adminiftration  becomes  the 
fecurity  of  every  one,  and  even  fimple 
juflice  is  looked  on  and  enjoyed  as  a  fa- 
vour, when  it  is  fcrupuloufly  obferved  by 
him,  who  is  powerful  enough  to  deviate 
from  it  without  danger  tohimfelf. 


X  3  C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.       X 


ON      THE     DISPOSAL      OF     ECCLESI  AST  ICAt, 
BENEFICES. 


r~jT"<HE  great  amount  of  the  revenues  of 
JL  the  clergy,  renders  the  prudent  dif- 
penfation  of  ecclefiafti-cal  favours  very  im~ 
portant  ;  and  this  branch  of  government 
is  clofely  connected  with  thole  public  in- 
terefts,  the  fuperintendance  of  which  is 
peculiarly  confided  to  the  administrators  of 
the  finances. 

It  will  readily  be  conceived,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  moral  character,  or  the  re- 
ligi  us  opinions  of  thofe  perfons  who  mail 
be  put  in  ppffeffipn  of  the  revenues  of  the 

church, 
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.'uirch,  the  effects  that  will  refult  from 
inch  appointments,  will  be  fo  different, 
that  even  the  very  nature  of  the  concédions 
will  be  totally  changed. 

Let  us  fupppfe  that  all  the  bifhops,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  are  moderate  in  their 
perianal  expences,  refiding  diligently  in 
their  diocefles,  employing  themfelves  in 
finding  out  real  indigents,  and  appropriat- 
ing to  their  relief  the  greateft  part  of 
their  incomes;  very  loon,  in  that  cafe, 
the  fortune  of  the  church  would  become 
one  of  the  moil  valuable  employments  of 
the  public  riches  of  the  nation.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  revenues  of  the  benejficed 
clergy  ferve  only  to  gratify  luxury,  or  to 
enrich  their  families,  we  fhall  only  per- 
ceive in  the  diipenfation  of  the  fame  for- 
tune, a  fubdivifion  of  partial  favours,  the 
effefts  of  which  will  partake  of  the  incon- 
veniences and  abufes  confequent  to  all  ex- 
ceffive  benefactions. 

The  obfervation  I  have  jufl  made  is  no 

doubt     the    moft    weighty    and    the    ipoft 

(triking  ;  but   there   are   other   miftakes  of 

X  4  govern- 
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government  in  the  difpofal  of  benefices,. 
which  fcarcely  attracl  public  notice,  but 
which  neverthelefs  appear  to  me  to  be 
contrary  to  public  order.  For  inStance, 
the  revenues  of  the  clergy  of  the  kingdom 
are  confidered  as  forming  one  general  mafs, 
all  the  portions  of  which  may  be  fubdi- 
vided  according  to  the  merit,  the  birth, 
or  the  intereft  of  thofe  ecclefiaftics,  who 
afpire  to  thefe  favours. 

Thus,  if  administration  wants  to  in- 
creafe  the  income  of  a  bifhop  refiding  in 
any  particular  province  ;  they  give  him 
without  hefitation,  a  rich  abbey  fituated 
in  another  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  they  want  to  diminish  the  in- 
come of  a  new  made  prelate,  they  load  it 
with  confiderable  penfions  in  favour  of  ec- 
clefiaftics, who  are  utter  Strangers  to  the 
province  in  which  his  bifhopric  is  fituated. 
All  this  confufion  is  looked  upon  as  a 
matter  of  indifference,  becaufe  govern- 
ment pays  attention  to  perfons  only,  and 
not  to  the  regular  order  of  things;  it  is  a 
very  important  object  however,  for  any 
province  to  have  its  ecclefiaftical  revenues 

expended 
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Expended  within  its  confines  ;  it  is  even 
that  part  of  its  riches,  the  entire  preferva- 
tion  of  which  ought  to  be  moil:  dear  to  it, 
fince  the  ufe  that  the  beneficed  clergy  are 
pbliged  to  make  of  it,  effentially  concerns 
the  indigent  clafs  of  the  people. 

It  may  farther  be  obferved,  in  fupport  of 
thefe  reflections,  that  the  ftate  fuffers  a 
real  injury,  when  the  proprietor,  or  renter 
of  lands  refides  at  too  great  a  diftance  from 
the  eftate  he  enjoys,  fince  the  vigilant  eye 
of  felf-intereft  contributes  to  the  activity 
and  perfection  of  cultivation. 

It  is  impoffible  totally  to  prevent  this 
inconvenience  amidfi:  the  general  motions  of 
fociety  ;  but  when  the  fovereign  diftri- 
butes  his  favours,  he  may  pay  attention 
to  all  thofe  confiderations  which  intereft 
the  general  welfare,  and  even  the  fmalleft 
mud  be  preferable  in  his  eyes,  to  the 
wifhes,  or  the  accommodation  of  private 
individuals. 

Every  thing  I  have  faid  upon  the  fub- 
jec5l?   fufficiently  demonftrates  of  what  im- 
portance 
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portance  it  is,  above  all,  that  the  bifho 
ihould  ufually  refide  in  their  diocefies  ;  but  a  3 
the  canon  law  likewife  makes  it  an  obligati- 
on, I  will  not  dwell  any  longer  on  this  branch 
of  public  order.  There  are  fome  truths 
fo  fimple,  and  io  eafy  of  comprehenfion, 
that  no  addition  can  be  made  to  the  gene- 
ral effeâ  they  produce  ;  befides,  the  very 
intereft  of  the  clergy  is  clearly  connected 
with  the  obiervance  of  this  reafonable  and 
juft  rule. 

It  is  an  affecting  fight,  to  behold  a 
bifhop  in  the  heart  of  a  populous  diocefs, 
inceflantly  employed  in  maintaining  public 
order  and  union  ;  exciting  men  to  Chrif- 
tian  virtues  by  his  exhortations  and  by  his 
example  ;  calming  troubled  conlciences  ; 
propagating  with  affability,  every  thing 
that  religion  has  amiable  and  confolatory  ; 
in  a  word,  finding  out  misfortune  in  every 
quarter,  in  order  to  fly  to  its  relief,  and 
to  exercife  the  functions  of  a  pious  guar- 
dian of  the  patrimony  of  the  poor.  But 
thefe  ideas  are  totally  changed,  and  refpecl 
vanifhes,  when  we  fee  a  fhepherd  at  a  dif- 
tance  from  his  flock,  wholly  cngrolîèd  by 

the 
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the  vanities  of  the  world,  or  the  anxieties 
of  ambition,  and  the  clergy  then  no  longer 
feem  to  differ  from  other  men*  except  by 
the  rapid  progrefs  of  their  fortunes. 

That  office  is  undoubtedly  a  moft  im- 
portant one,  to  which  the  King  confides 
the  privilege  to  enlighten  his  mind,  with 
refpecl  to  the  perfons  judged  moft  worthy 
to  partake  of  ecclefiaftical  favours. 

But  this  ftation  would  be  ftill  more  imr 
portant,  if  the  general  views  of  govern- 
ment were  always  combined  with  a  fcru- 
pulous  attention  to  perfonal  merit.  It 
would  be  the  means  of  eftabliihing  fixed 
principles,  in  this  refpecT:  ;  of  giving  a  more 
ample  power  of  refiftance  againft  influence 
and  favouritifm  ;  it  would  occafion  a  clear 
difcovery  of  all  the  duties  which  ftand  con- 
nected with  the  diftribution  of  benefices  ; 
and  constantly  infure  an  exact  obfervance  of 
them,  if  the  Minifter  of  fuch  a  department 
was  to  be  only  the  principal  of  a  council,  or 
of  a  committee  compofed  of  men  equally 
diitinguifhcd  for  their  good  character,  and 
their  great   abilities.     Afluredly,  there  are 

depart- 
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departments  in  the  State,  in  which  a  fingle 
man  is  preferable  to  many;  and  they  are 
thofe  which  require  great  activity  ;  or  thofe 
in  which  a  multitude  of  combinations  con- 
tinually arife,  or  thofe  again,  in  which  no- 
thing is  fimple,  nothing  dependant  upon 
one  fingle  caufe  ;  but  an  adminifiration 
which  may  be  made  fubjecl  to  a  very  fmall 
number  of  fixed  principles,  the  excep- 
tions to  which  are  only  founded  in  weak- 
nefs  and  partiality;  to  judge  of  it  only 
from  probabilities,  and  making  allow- 
ance for  particular  cafes,  will  be  always 
more  certain  and  intelligent,  if  it  is  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  perfons.  The  King  by 
eftablifhing  a  council  for  the  distribution 
of  benefices,  would  not  be  under  a  ne- 
ceiïîty  of  afiembiing  it  in  his  prefence,  if 
this  formality  was  not  agreeable  to  him; 
it  would  be  fufficient  for  the  prefident  when 
he  went  to  receive  his  Majefty's  orders,  to 
prefent  to  him,  the  general  opinion  of  the 
members  of  the  council  ;  the  recommenda* 
tionfignedby  them,  ought  likewife  to  con- 
tain an  exact  flatement  of  the  income  of 
the  vacant  living;  and  if  they  intended  it 
for  a   perfon  already  enjoying  any  ecclefi- 

aftical 
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nftical  favours,  it  would  be  proper  to  infert 
the  value  of  them. 

It  is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  fuch  an  efta- 
blimme.nt  would  introduce  a  more  equitable 
proportion  in  the  diftribution  of  thefe  fa- 
vours ;  and  that  true  merit  would  thereby 
have  more  advantages,  and  intrigue  in- 
finitely lefs.  In  facl,  even  the  very  Mi- 
nifter,  who  might  otherwife  enjoy  the' 
King's  confidence  without  a  rival,  ought  to 
prefer  this  new  eflablimment.  It  muft  be 
a  great  weight  upon  the  confcience  to  be 
obliged  to  be  the  falc  diredor  of  the  Sove- 
reign's choice,  when  the  number  of  objefts 
for  that  choice  is  conftantly  multiplying, 
and  when  the  nature  of  it  is  fo  delicate.  It 
muft  be  painful  for  a  Minifter  to  be  obliged 
to  yield  fo  much  to  particular  circum- 
ftances,  which  in  the  end,  are  always  per- 
fonal;  for,  it  is  in  orcbr  to  fecure  himtelf 
more  firmly  in  office,  that  he  fupports  pre- 
tenlions,  which  he  condemns  in  his  heart, 
and  which  moll:  commonly  have  no  other 
title  but  recommendations  which  he  dares 
not  rejedh 


In 
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In  a  word,  we  do  not  know  what  it  is  we 
wifh  for,  when  we  let  a  high  value  on 
being  the  fole  point  in  which  an  innumer- 
able multitude  of  claims  are  to  terminate  ; 
and  a  Minifter  mull:  beftrangely  infatuated, 
if  he  loves  to  fee  his  anti-chamber  filled  with 
fuitors,  who  on  quitting  him,  commonly 
divide  themfelves  into  two  clafles,  the  dif- 
contented,  and  the  ungrateful.  So  that  a 
man  of  exalted  character  cannot  confole 
himfelf  for  fuch  a  fcene,  but  by  paying 
fuch  a  fcrupulous  attention  to  the  choice  he 
is  to  make,  as  may  render  him  fatisfied  with 
himfelf,  and  give  him  reafon  to  hope,  that 
he  has  acted  worthy  of  the  confidence  re- 
pofed  in  him  by  the  Sovereign.  There  is 
likewife,  this  perfonal  advantage  in  fuch  a 
conduct,  that  it  gains  over  the  public,  who 
have  no  connection  with  a  Minifter,  but 
by  his  reputation,  and  who  love,  or  efteem 
him  only  for  his  virtues. 


C  H  A  P, 
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CHAP.       XL 


RESEARCHES     AND    GENERAL    REFLECTIONS 
.   QJtf    THE    NATIONAL    DEBT,  AND  ON  THE 
MEANS    OF    PAYING    IT    OFF. 


J\ 


■ 

S    the    riches   of  a   Sovereign   do  not 


confift  of  capitals,  but  of  annual 
revenues,  it  appears  to  me,  that  in  order 
to  give  the  m'oft  ufeful  idea,  and  inch  as 
may  form  ah  object,  of  companion  of  his 
debts,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  pay  much 
lefs  attention  to  the  amount  of  the  prin- 
cipal fums  borrowed,  than  to  the  extent 
of  the  annual  interefts  paid  by  the  State  : 
I  (hall  therefore,  in  the  firft  place,  pre- 
fent    a  lift   of  them   to  the  reader. 

I    SHALL 
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I  shall  divide  the  annnities  paid  by- 
France  into  no  more  than  two  claffes. 
The  one  life  annuities,  which  can  only  ex- 
pire with  the  lives  of  thofe  perfons  to 
whom  they  were  originally  granted.  The 
other  perpetual,  fo  called  by  way  of  difti  no- 
tion, as  they  muft  fubfift  fo  long  as  the  ca- 
pitals borrowed  are  hot  paid  off; 


FIRST        CLASS. 


Annuities  ?  or  Perpetual  Interejli 

1.  The  perpetual  annuities  payable  at 
the  town-houfe  (the  Guildhall)  of  Paris  ; 
dedudtion  being  made  of  fuch  fums  as  may 
have  been  applied  to  the  loan  of  1782, 
amount  at  prefent  to  about        29,600  livres. 

The  greateft  part  of  this  ium  confifts  of 
bonds,  which  were  fubjecled  to  the  re- 
duction of  1720,  and  the  reft  arifes  from 
the  edicls  of  1758,  1770,  1777,  and  from 
bonds  given  in  payment  for  the  offices  in 
the  fea-ports,  fupprefièd  in  1776. 

II.  The 
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II.  The  intereft  on  the  loan  of  two  hun- 
dred millions,  in  1782,  reduced  afterwards 
to  a  capital  of  one  hundred  millions,  about 

5,000,000  livres. 

The  other  half  of  this  loan  mould  have 
been  fubfcribed  in  bonds,  either  upon  the 
town  houfe  of  Paris,  or  upon  the  fund  for 
the  payment  of  arrears. 

III.  The  annuities  payable  out  of  the 
fund  of  arrears  (deduftion  being  likewife 
made  for  fuch  parts  of  it  as  were  employ- 
ed in  the  loan  of  1782,  before-mentioned) 
amount  to  about  20,500,000  livres. 

These  annuities  confift  of  various  loans 
chiefly  known  under  the  titles  of  annuities 
on  the  land-tax ,  old  promijfory  notes  of  the  Eajl 
India  Company,  actions  of  the  farms,  debts  of 
Canada,  of  the  war,  and  of  the  Colonies,  the 
loan  of  Alface,  and  of  fifty  millions,  bonds  upon 
the  duties  on  hides,  and  on  the  revenues  of  the 
pojl-office. 

Vol.  II.  Y  IV.  The 
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IV.  The  intereft  on  the  a&ions  and  notes 
of  the  Eaft  India  Company's  loan  amounts 
to  about  3>995î00°  livres. 

There  are  ten  thoufand,  three  hundred  and 
forty-one  loan  notes,  and  thirty-three  thou- 
fand, four  hundred  and  forty-two  actions  ; 
the  intereft  of  the  notes  is  twenty-five 
livres  each,  that  of  the  actions,  one  hun- 
and  twenty-five  livres  ;  but  a  tenth  part 
of  thefe  two  annuities  is  retained. 

V.  The  intereft  due  from  the  Provin- 
ces of  the  States,  upon  the  loans  they 
raifed  on  the  King's  account,  muft  amount 
at  prefent,  to  about  4,500,000  livres. 

VI.  The  intereft  due  on  about  thirty- 
two  millions  five  hundred  thoufand  livres 
in  refcriptions  formerly  fufpended,  and  which 
remain  to  be  paid  off,  about  1,625,000  livres. 

VII.  The  intereft  on  the  capitals  bor- 
rowed in  1780,  and  1733,  by  way  of  lot- 
tery, cannot  be  valued  by  calculation,  be- 
caufe  it  is  confounded  either  totally,  or  in 

part, 
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part,  with  the  reimburfements,  I  {hall  put 
down  for  this  article  4,000,000  livres» 

VIII.  Annual  interefl  paid  by  the  city 
of  Paris,  and  by  the  order  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  for  annuities  on  the  loans  made  by 
them  for  the  King's  account.,  about 

1,500,000  livres. 

IX.  Interest  on  the  loans  rai fed  at  Ge- 
neva, in  1777,  and  in  Holland,  in  1781, 
about  -  -  800,000  livres. 

X.  The  interefl  at  jive  per  cent,  on  about 
one  hundred  and  nine  millions,  the  fum 
which  at  prefent  forms  the  capital  of  the 
Finance  employments,  properly  fo  called,  about 

5,460,000  livres. 

These  offices  coil:  the  King  much  more 
annually,  but  the  overplus  muft  be  carried 
to  the  account  of  the  expences  of  manage- 
ment and  collection. 

This  capital  of  one  hundred  and  nine 
millions  confifts  of, 

Y  2  Thirty- 
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Thirty-one  millions,  four  hundred  thou- 
fand livres  depofited  for  the  offices  of  the 
Receivers-General  in  the  counties  of  elec- 
tion, and  in  the  city  of  Paris. 

Thirty- two  millions,  fix  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  thoufand  livres,  for  the  offices  of 
the  Receivers  of  the  land-tax,  in  the  coun- 
ties   of  election. 

Eight  millions,  or  thereabout,  for  the 
offices  of  Receivers  General,  and  the  par^- 
ticular  Receivers  in  fome  provinces  of  the 
States, 

Twenty-three  millions,  four  hundred 
thoufand,  for  the  thirty  offices  of  payr 
matters  of  the  annuities  at  the  town-houfe, 
&nd  for  the  offices  of  the  Comptrollers. 

Two  millions,  four  hundred  thoufand  for 
the  two  offices  o,f  JCeepers  of  the  Royal 
Treafury, 

Three  millions,  two  hundred  thoufand 
for  the  two  offices  of  Treafurers  of  the  ex- 
traordinaires of  the  war  department. 

Two 
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Two  millions,  four  hundred  thoufand  for1 
the  two  offices  of  Treafurers  of  the  Marine, 
and  of  the  Colonies. 

One  million,  for  the  office  of  Trea~ 
furer  of  the  King's  houfehold. 

One  million,  fifty  thoufand,  for  the  of- 
fice of  Treafurer  of  the  cafual  efcheats* 

Eight  hundred  and  forty  thoufand,  for 
the  office  of  Treafurer  of  the  Bridges  and 
caufeways. 

Four  hundred  thoufand*  for  the  office  of* 
Paymafter  of   the  mifcellaneous  expenceS. 

One  million,  two  hundred  thoufand  for 
the  fix  Receivers  of  the  taxes  in  the  City 
of  Paris* 

Six  hundred  thoufand  for  the  office  of 
Treafurer  of  the  King's  buildings  lately 
re-eflabliihed. 

Five  hundred  thoufand,  for  the  office  of 
Treafurer  of  the  duty  called  Marc  D'or. 

Y  3  XL  The 
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XL  The  intereft,  after  deduction  of 
the  retained  tenths,  due  under  the 
denomination  of  falaries  for  the  offi- 
ces of  Magiftracy,  for  employments  at 
court,  and  in  the  King's  houfehold,  and 
on  other  places  of  various  kinds  ;  under 
this  head  is  likewife  comprehended,  the 
privilege  of  prefents  of  fait,  and  fome 
fixed  penfions,  attached  to  a  few  of  thefe 
offices  ;  the  whole  amounts  to  ahout 

10,500,000  livres. 

The  capital  of  the  above  articles  amounts 
to  near  five  hundred  millions,  but  as  an  in- 
demnification for  the  fcantinefs  of  the  fa- 
laries, a  great  number  of  thefe  places  have 
various  perquifites  belonging  to  them,  ei- 
ther pecuniary,  br  honorary  ;  there  are  be- 
tides, the  perquifites  known  under  the  name 
of  epices,  (douceurs)  paid  to  the  offices  of 
the  chamber  of  accounts,  and  which  are 
comprifed  in  the  chapter  on  the  expences 
of  the   State, 

XII.  Interest  at  the  rate  of  Jive  per 
cent,  on  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  mil- 
lions, eight  hundred  thoufand  livres  depofited 

by 
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by  way  of  advance  money,  by  different  far^ 
mers,  and  managers  of  the  revenues, 
amounting  to  about  6,590,000  livres. 

Thf  Farmers-General  including  the  fund 
for  one  place;  which  is  divided  amongft 
the  chief  clerks  of  the  receiving  offices, 
have  furnifhed  of  the  aforefaid  capital 

63,960,000  livres 

The  adminiftrators  of  the  domain  reve- 
nue, including  the  additional  fum,  demanded 
from  them  on  account  of  the  new  five  per 
cent,  on  the  twentieths,  have  fupplied  to 
the  amount  of  27,000,000  livres. 

TheDire&ors-General  of  the  fame 

27,000,000  livres* 

The  managers  of  the  poft-office  revenue 

5,000,000  livres. 

The  feven  adminiftrators  of  the   lottery, 
and  the  caftiier  4,000,000   livres. 

The    farmers    of   the  revenue  of  Seau* 
Y  4  and 
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and  Poifly,  after  deducing  the  reimburfe- 
ments  made  to  them  in  1781,  1782,  and 
1783,  about  1 ,450,000  livres. 

The  Commiffioners  who  furnifh  fub- 
fiftence  and  forage  for  the  troops,  on  their 
removal  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to 
another,  including  the  additional  funds 
required  from    them    two    years  fince 

2,400,000  livres. 

The  Directors  of  the  powder  mills 

1,000,000   livres. 

XIII.  The  intereft  of  the  fums  given  as 
fecurities  for  their  places,  by  the  officers 
employed  under  the  Farmers-General,  the 
general  adminiftration  for  the  King,  the 
adminiftration  of  the  domains,  and  of  the 
royal  lottery  ;  about  2,100,000  livres. 

XIV.  Interest  for  the  offices  of  pay- 
masters of  the  annuities  fupprelîèd  in  1771  ; 
and  of  all  other  places  fucceffively  abolifhed, 
but  the  capitals  of  which  are  not  yet  paid 
off,  about  2,000,000  livres. 

1  XV, 
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XV.  Interest  on  the  anticipations  of 
the  revenue,  which  I  eftimate  at  prefent,  at 
one  hundred  and  fixty  millions  of  livres, 
amounts  to  8,000,000  livres, 

XVI.  Interest  due  for  various  redemp- 
tions of  domains  and  privileges,  for  balances 
on  exchanges,  and  other  liquidations  ;  for 
the  fiefs  and  alms  chargeable  on  the  domains, 
and  for  diverfe  kinds  of  rents  and  indemni* 
ties    affignable  on  different  funds 

3,400,000  livres, 

XVII.  Annual  rents  paid  by  the  clergy, 

7,000,009  livres, 
(See  the  particulars  in  the  preceding  chapter.) 

XVIII.  Interest  on  loans  raifed  by  the 
.counties  of  the  States,  the  cities,  chambers 
of  commerce,  and  hofpitals  of  the  kingdom, 
for  their  particular  concerns.  I  can  only 
ftate  this  article,  by  probable  valuation,  as 
the  proceedings  I  had  commenced  in  order 
to  obtain  an  exaft  ftate,  in  detail,  of  the 
revenues  of  the  cities  and  hofpitals,  could 
not  be  finifhed  during  my  adminiftration, 
but  I  ihall  not  be  far   from  the  truth,  by 

efti  mating 
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eftimating  the  total  of  thefe  annual   inte- 
refts  at,  9,000,000  livres. 


RECAPITULATION, 


LIVRES. 


i.    Annuities    payable   at  the 

town-houfe         -  -  29,600,000 

2.  Intereft  on  the  loan  of  two 
hundred  millions  -  5,000,000 

3.  Intereft    payable  out    of  the 

fund  of  arrears  «  20,500,000 

4.  Intereft     payable  to  the  Eaft 

India  Company  -  3i995>°o° 

5.  Intereft  of  loans  made  by 
the  counties  of  the  States,  for 

the  King's  account  -       4,500,000 

6.  Intereft  on  old  refcriptions       1,625,000 

7.  Intereft   on    the  lotteries  of 

1780,  and  1783  -  4,000,000 

8.  Intereft  on  the  loans  raifed  on 
the  King's  account,  by  the  city 
of  Paris,  and  the  order  of  the 
Holy-Ghoft.  -  £,500,000 


Carried  over     70,720,000 
Brought 
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LIVRES. 

Brought  over  -  70,720,000 

9.  Intereft  on  the  loans  made  at 

Genoa  and  in  Holland         -  800,000 

10.  Intereft    on    the     Finance 

offices  -  5,450,000 

11.  Salaries,    &c.  of  all   other 

offices  -  10,500,000 

12.  Intereft  on  the  funds  advan- 
ced by  the  corps  of  Financiers   6,590,000 

13.  Intereft  on  the  funis  given 
as     fecurities  by   the    offices 

under  the  above  -  2,100,000 

14.  Intereft    for    offices    fup- 

preffed  -  -  2,000,000 

15.  Intereft  on  anticipations  8,000,000 

16.  Indemnities     and    diverfe 

other  interefts  -  3,400,000 

1 7.  Annuities  paid  by  the  clergy 

7,000,000 

18.  Intereft  payable  by  the  coun- 
tries of  the  States,  the  cities, 
and  hofpitals,  for  their  parti- 
cular loans  -  -  9,000,000 


Carried  over     1 25,560,000 
Brought 
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LIVRES. 

Brought  over  -  125,560,000 

Additional  article  to  make  an 

even  fum  -  -  40,000 


125,600,000 


So  that  the  annuities  and  intereft  re- 
maining chargable  upon  the  State,  fo  long 
as  their  capitals  are  not  reimburfed,  amounts 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions, 
fix  hundred  thoufand  livres. 


SECOND        CLASS. 

Life   Annuities. 

I.  Annuities  payable  at  the  town-houfe 
of  Paris,  including  the  laft  loan  of  ten  mil- 
lions, five  hundred  thoufand  livres,  in  an- 
nuities, as  well  as  the  interefts  for  life, 
annexed  to  the  offices  of  the  municipal  go- 
vernors ;  and  fuppofing,  as  is  moft  pro- 
bable, that  the  loan  of  1782,  has  been 
nearly  doubled,  about      80,000,000  livres. 

II.  Diverse 
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II.  Diverse  life  annuities,  chargeable 
upon  the  Royal  Treafury,  or  affignable  upon 
various  funds,  or  paid  by  the  order  of  the 
Holy-Ghoft,  and  by  the  domain  of  the 
city,  for  the  King's  account   600,000  livres. 

III.  Life  annuities  granted  by  the  ci- 
ties and  hofpitals  of  the  kingdom  for  loans 
raifed  on   their  own  accounts  ;  about 

800,000  livres. 

These  three  articles  amount  together  to 
eighty-one  millions,  four  hundred  thou- 
fand  livres. 


SUMMARY. 

Perpetual  Interefts        1 25,600,000  livres. 
Life  Annuities.  81,400,000 

Total  of  annuities  perpetual  and  for  life* 
Two  hundred  and /even  millions  of  livres. 

I   WILL 

*  It  will  perhaps  be  remarked,  that  there  are  like- 
wife  feveral  debts  of  the  laft  war  ftill  to  be  liquitated, 
and  that  the  Farmers  General  have  not  been  paid  the 
whole  of  what  was  due  to  them  on  their  old  leafe;  alfo, 
that  the  King  will  not  enjoy  part  of  his  cafual  reve- 
nue 
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I  will  not  take  np  time,  in  determining 
by  calculations,  what  would  be  the  amount 
of  a  capital  equivalent  to  fuch  a  fum  in 
annuities  ;  for  no  inquiry  can  be  more  un- 
tnterefting.  If  we  choofe  to  be  fatisfied 
with  a  vague  idea,  we  may  multiply  the 
perpetual  annuities  by  twenty,  and  the  life 
annuities,  by  eleven,  at  leaft,  fome  being 
very  old,  others  new  ;  fome  upon  one  life, 
others  upon  two,  and  a  fmall  number  upon 
three  and  four.  We  mould  then  find  the 
refult  to  be  three  tboufand,  four  hundred  mil- 
lions, but  this  capital  would  be  valued  ftill 
higher,  if  it  was  taken  into  confideration, 
that   the  old   annuities  at  the   rate  of  two 

nues  until  the  year  1788,  they  being  redeemed  till  that 
period,  and  it  will  be  aiked,  why  I  have  not  joined  thefc 
different  obje£ts  to  the  national  debt.  In  fadl,  they 
may  be  eftimated  altogether  at  a  capital  of  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions,  but  as  moil  of  them 
bear  no  intereft,  I  did  not  think  it  right  to  include 
them  in  the  ftatement  I  have  given  of  the  national 
debts;  and  I  muft  add,  that  the  extinctions  of  annui- 
ties in  1784  and  1785,  will  be  more  than  an  equivalent 
for  the  intereft  of  Inch  a  capital.  Befides,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  anfwer  for  the  accuracy  of  the  refult  of  fo 
large  a  total;  there  may  be  a  difference,  though  I  do 
not  think  it,  of  two  or  three  millions. 

and 
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and  a  half  per  cent,  and  the  falaries  of  a  great 
number  of  offices  cannot  with  juftice  be 
extinguished,  by  a  reimburfement  arbitra- 
rily fixed  at  the  rate  of  twenty,  to  one. 

Every  one,  I  believe,  will  agree  with 
me,  that  fuch  calculations  are  very  idle  at 
this  inftant  :  it  may  be  proper  for  a  geome- 
trician to  calculate  what  length  of  time  a 
cannon  ball,  preferving  its  firft  velocity, 
would  take  in  paflîng  from  the  difk  of  the 
earth,  to  the  difk  of  the  fun  ;  but  in  public 
affairs,  thefe  hypothetical  reckonings  can- 
not be  approved  of;  it  is  always  expected 
that  fome  degree  of  utility  mould  be  the 
object,  of  a  great  deal  of  labour,  or  the 
reward  of  clofe  attention.  It  can  only  then, 
be  at  the  clofe  of  forty  or  fifty  years  of  a 
perfect  adminift ration,  and  in  a  time  of 
profound  peace,  that  the  liquidation  of 
the  national  debt  will  be  fo  far  advanced, 
as  to  excite  a  rational  wifh,  to  know  with 
preciflon,  the  ultimate  term  of  this  great 
enterprife. 

All  that  concerns  us  in  the  prefent  mo- 
ment is,  to  fix  our  attention  upon  the  debts 

that 
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that  are  moft  burthenfome,  and  whofe  ex- 
tinction would  be  the  moft  ufeful  to  the 
ftate. 

We  ought  to  place  in  the  firft  rank  of 
fuch  debts  ;  the  advances  made  by  the 
farmers  and  managers  of  the  king's  duties, 
as  well  as  the  major  part  of  the  Finance-of- 
fices ;  but  in  treating  on  the  expences  of 
collection,  I  have  already  (hewn  what  facri- 
ficeâthis  fpecies  of  refource  occafions,  I  will 
not  therefore  enlarge  again  upon  the  fub- 

There  is  another  kind  of  loan,  the  re- 
duction of  which  would  be  attended  with 
Very  great  advantages  ;  I  mean  the  anticipa- 
tions of  the  révenues  :  they  have  coft  at 
certain  periods i  from  eight  to  ten  per  cent,  per 
annum  ;  becaufe  they  took  place  only  for  a 
fhort  term,  and  upon  every  renewal,  a 
commiffion  of  one,  or  one  and  a  half  per 
cent,  was  paid  to  the  bankers,  who  were 
the  agents  for  thefe  t  ran  factions*  I  had 
eonfiderably  reduced  the  price  of  thefe 
loans,  by  enlarging  the  time  to  one  year 
Certain ,  fo  that  there  could  be  no  occafion 

for 
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for  more  than  one  commiffion  in  the  courfe 
of  a  year  ;   that  commtffiôn  was  fixed  at  one 
per  cent,  and  being  added  to  an  intereft  of 
four  and  a  half,  and    then   of  five,  limited 
the  conditions  of  fuch  loans  at  firft  to   five 
and,  a  half,   and  then   to  fix  per  cent,  and 
fuch  eafy  conditions  had  never  before  been 
obtained,  in   time  of  war.     Peace  will  ad- 
mit  of  doing   better;    but   it   muft  be    by 
diminishing    the   amount  of  the   anticipa- 
tions  that   the   eftablifhment    of  the    m  oft 
perfect    economy  muft    be    accomplished  ; 
and  this  economy  Should  confiftin  charg- 
ing the  royal  trcafury  with  the  negotiation 
of  thofe  actions  for  a  term,  which  are  war-r- 
ed for  a   refource,  or  for   colivenienc 
that  cafe,  there  would  be  no  commiiTion  to 
pay,   and  the  intereft  would  be  the  only  ex- 
pence. 

A  great  cumber  of  ufelefs  offices  mr; 
likewife  reckoned  among  the  debts,  tile  re- 
imburfement  of  which  would  unite  lèverai 
advantages  ;  fuch  amongft  others,  are  thofe 
of  the  king's  fecretaries  of  the  great  and 
little  college,  the  falary  annexed  to  them  is 
not  expenfive,  but   the  hereditary  prerpga- 

Vol.  II.  Z  tives 
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tivcs  they  convey,  after  a  certain  number 
of  years  of  poffeïïion,  multiply  the  num- 
ber of  nobles,  and  many  inconveniences  re- 
luit from  this  continual  increafe  :  this 
qucftion  however,  prefents  various  con- 
^derations  to  our  notice,  for  which  reafon, 
it  is  referved  for  a  feparate  difcufiion  in  the 
courfe  of  this  work. 

The  extinction  of  the  debts  reprefented 
by  the  public  actions  in  circulation,  will 
be  very  confiderable,  if  admin  iftration  only 
maintains  the  reimburfements  in  the  fame 
proportion  as  thcyhave  been  annually  made; 
and  therefore,  it  is  no  indifferent  matter  to 
communicate  their  amount  in  this  place. 

The  following  is  the  enumeration  of 
them. 

Paid  off — of  the  old  fufpended  refcrip- 
tions,  three  millions. 

Of  theEaft  India  Company' s  action  s  9feven 
hundred  thou/and  livres. 


Of 
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Of  the  laft  loan  of  two  hundred  millions, 
five  millions*. 

Of  the  lottery  of  1780,  and  of  the  two 
lotteries  of  1783  ;  about  five  millions,  four 
hundred  thoufand  livres^. 

Of  the 'loan  of  fifteen  millions  raifed  by 
the  city  of  Paris,  on  the  king's  account,  in 
O  £tob  e  r ,  1 7  8 1 ,  three  hundred  thoufand  livres* 

Reimbursement's  made  by  the  counties 

of  the  ftates  ;  about  eight  millions. 

By  the  clergy,  about  four  millions  i  one  hun^ 
dred  thoufand  livres. 

*  This  reimburfement  muft  continue  increafing 
every  year  ;  but  I  have  taken  for  a  bafis,  the  fum  allot- 
ed  for  1784. 

t  Thefe  reimburfements  mutt  likewise  continue  in- 
creating.  We  have  here  taken  for  a  bafis,  the  year 
1784;  they  paid  off  that  year,  nine  millions  four 
hundred  thoufand  livers,  upon  the  three  lotteries  :  and 
as  in  that  fum,  the  capitals  and  the  inte refis  were 
either  wholly,  or  in  part  confounded  together,  I  have 
carried  five  millions,  four  hundred  thoufand  livres,  to 
the  reimburfements  of  the  capitals,  and  four  millions 
to  that  of  the  interefts. 

z  2  To 
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To  the  Farm.  eral,  and  to   fun  dry 

owners  of  fuppn  -     '■  10  muft  by 

this  time  have  obtained  their  difcharge  from 

the  chamber  of  accounts,   about  one  million. 

Total  of  the  fums  reimburfed  :  (paid 
off)  twenty  feven  millions,  five  hundred 
livres*. 

The  amount  of  thefe  reimburfements  is 
certainly  very  confiderable,  and  yet  they 
muft  increafe  yearly,  for  a  long  courfe  of 
time,  purfuant  to  the  conditions  of  the 
edicls  by  which  the  funds  of  many  of  the 
loans  were  created.  Certainly,  this  ft  ate- 
ment  has  not  been  recollected*  when  the 
neceffity  of  eftiblifhing  a  finking  fund  has 
been  frequently  talked  of  in  public,  and 
even  to  ad  m  in  i  ft  rat  ion  ;  however,  the  bare 
title    of   a    fund    is    of   no    coniequence  ; 

*  The   incorporated   cities   of   the  kingdom,  have 
ïikewife  paid  off  fome  part  of  the  part  bts  they 

had  contracted  ;  but  the  ftate  of  their  finances,  obliges 
them  to  borrow  new  capitals  to  replace  the  funis  reim- 
burfed,  it  follows  from  thence,  that  the  reimburfe- 
ments, are,  as  it  were,  fictitious,  with  refpecx  to  the 
point  of  view  now  before  us: 

±  the 
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the  annihilation  of  the  national  debt,  is  the 
great  object,  and  this  annihilation,  al- 
though branched  out  at  pre .fen t  into  divers 
forms,  neverthelefs  makes  a  considerable 
jprogrefs. 

The  paying  off  the  public  debts,  as  well 
as  ail  tbe  other  molt  ufcful  acts  of  admini- 
stration,  is    iuicep'tible  of  regulations.      "t 
cannot    be   carried    into  execution    but   by 
making  ufé  of  the  money  arifing  from  the 
contributions  of  the  people,  and  it  would  be 
a  great  error,   to  enlarge  thefe  contributions 
too  much,   or  to  refufe  them  the    necefifary 
relief  they  may  require,  in  order  to    aug- 
ment in  an  inconiiderate  meaner,  the  rei.m- 
burfement  of  trie  national    debt.     Such   a 
conduct,  confidering  it  only  as  mere  fpecula- 
tion,  would  be  very  imprudent  ;   fin  ce  it  is 
by  moderating  the  taxes,  that  induftry,  the 
general    fource   of  wealth     is    encouraged, 
Befides,   we  never  ought  to  lofe  fight  of  one 
important   truth,  which   is,    that  without 
any  effort  whatever,  by  the  natural  courfe 
of  things,   the- weight  of  the  publick  debt 
will  be  lightened  every  day.     No  numerical 
fum  whatever,   will  be  worth,   if  I  may   be 
Z  3  allowed 
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allowed  to  exprefs  myfelf  thus,  in  twenty 
years,  what  it  is  worth  at  prefent  ;  becaufe 
its  proportion  to  the  price  of  all  forts  of 
effects,  muft  neceffarily  change  by  the  pro-* 
greffivc  augmentation  of  gold  and  ill  ver  : 
time  then  is  a  kind  of  annihilation  of  the 
public  debt,  and  it  manifefts  its  operation, 
bydiminiming  fuccelîively,  the  comparative 
value  of  all  the  numerical  fums  which 
Sovereigns  owe.  And  as  the  incomes  of  com- 
mon  proprietors  of  rents,  lofe  in  their  value, 
in  proportion  as  the  price  of  all  commor 
dities  increafes,  in  the  fame  manner,  the 
burthen  impofed  upon  thofe  who  pay  thefe 
rents,  will  infenfibly  become  lighter,  thefe 
two  effects  follow  each  other,  nearly  in  an 
equal  proportion. 

These  remarks  are  more  particularly  ap* 
plicable  to  fuch  a  kingdom  as  France,  where 
the  annual  introduction  of  the  precious 
nietals,  is  more  confiderable  than  in  any 
other  country  in  F,uropp. 

The  great  advantage  of  reimburfements, 
is  to  fupport  public  credit,  and  to  contri- 
bute to  the  lowering   of  intereft  ;  but   we 

mould 
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mould  not  be  able  to  produce  this  effect,  or 
at  leaft  we  fhould  fall  fhort  of  the  end  aim- 
ed at,  if  while  we  were  carrying  thefe  re- 
imburfements  too  far,  we  neglected  to  efti- 
mate  the  reafonable  proportion  of  the  pub- 
lic contributions.  All  the  tranfaclions  of 
adminftration  mould  be  mild  and  eafy,  fo 
that  the  limits  of  its  refourccs  may  never  be 
perceived,  and  that  it  may  be  conftantly 
feconded  by  imagination,  that  great  firft 
mover  of  public  opinion,  and  of  the  con- 
fidence of  mankind. 

The  full  vigour  of  public  credit,  and  the 
low  rate  of  in  te  reft  which  is  its  natural  con- 
fequence,  are  the  moft  efficacious  aids  to- 
wards attaining  a  diminution  of  the  public 
debts  ;  this  operation  is  connected  with  a 
regard  for  the  contributaries,  and  yet  pre- 
ferves  to  the  ftate,  all  the  advantages  re- 
fulting  from  the  influence  of  time.  In  fact, 
from  the  moment  that  intereft  of  money 
falls  below  the  rate  actually  paid  by  the  So- 
vereign for  the  capitals  he  owes,  govern- 
ment has  it  in  its  power  to  induce  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  public  funds  to  fubferibe  vo- 
luntarily to  the  reduction  of  the  intereft  on 

Z  4  thofe 
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thofe  fund?.  But  to  make  this  operation 
lawful,  the  Sovereign  muft  offer  to  thofe 
who  mould  rcfufe  to  fubmit  to  fuch  reduc- 
tion, the  payment  of  their  capitals  ;  and  it 
is  a  miflake  to  imagine  that  fuch  arrange- 
ments would  require  extraordinary  refources 
on  the  part  of  government,  and  fuch  as 
could  not  be  expected  in  the  common  courfe 
of  affairs.  Without  doubt  greater  order 
and  economy  would  have  put'  the  finances 
in  a  much  better  ftate,  and  have  rendered 
this  operation  much  eafier;  but  I  am  apt  to 
think  it  is  ftill  practicable,  with  thofe  funds 
alone  which  are  appropriated  from  the  pre- 
fent  time,  to  the  annihilation  of  certain 
debts  ;  and  this  point  it  is  of  importance  to 
explain. 

Let  us  fnppofe  that  the  intereft  of 
money  in  France  is  reduced  to  four  per  cent. 
the  current  price  of  the  funds  would  be  af- 
fected by  it  ;  actions  bearing  an  intereft  of 
Jive  per  cent*  would  be  confidera-bly  above 
par  ;  and  paying  off  the  capitals  of  thofe 
funds  would  confequently  be  confidered  by 
the  proprietors  as  an  unfortunate  event. 
Therefore    they  could    have   no   reafon   to 

complain. 
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complain,  if  the  King  fhould  inftantane- 
011  fly  apply  the  fums  deftined  for  the  reim- 
burfement  of  their  capitals,  to  fome  other 
life  ;  efpecially  if  this  convcrfion  was  equal- 
ly calculated  to  Strengthen  public  credit.  It 
mu ft  likewife  be  noticed  upon  this  occafion, 
that  paying  off  the  capitals  of  annuities,  at 
a  time  when  they  are  above  par,  puts  a 
flop  to  the  rife  of  thefe  funds  :  for  he,  who 
at  the  inftant  when  intereft  is  reduced  to 
four  per  cent,  would  willingly  give  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  livres,  for  an  annuity  of  five  ; 
would  not  give  fo  much,  if  in  the  manner 
of  drawing  lots,  he  was  every  moment  to 
run  the  rilk  of  being  paid  off  at  par. 

Having  now  fhewn,  by  what  means  the 
King,  without  any  particular  funds  in  re- 
ferve,  and  folely  with  thofe  which  are  actual- 
ly fet  apart  for  reimburfements,  might  be 
enabled  to  fet  on  foot  a  reduction  of  in- 
tereft ;  let  us  now  point  out  briefly,  in  what 
manner  this  operation  might  be  performed. 

The  courfe  of  all  the  different  ftocks 
muft  be  examined,  and  tyhen  it  is  discover- 
ed what  funds  bear  the  higheft  price  in  pro*- 

portion 
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portion  to  their  ititcreft,  it  muft  be  taken 
into  confideration,  whether  the  whole  fum, 
or  what  part  of  it,  diftinct  from  the  reft  by 
fome  particular  circumftance,  'would  corre- 
spond with  the  capital,   the  royal   treafury 
mould  have  in  hand  :    then   adminiftration 
might  offer  to  pay.it  oft  at  a  given  time,  with 
exception  of  fuch  proprietors  as  ihould  con- 
fent  to  a  reduction  of  an  half  per  cent,  on  the 
intereft  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the 
major  part,  not  obferving  any  opportunity 
to  place  their  money  out  to  greater,  or  even 
to  equal  advantage,  would  fubferibe  to  the 
propofed  reduction.     This   operation  being 
thus  fin  idled,  and  the  fund  deftined  for  it, 
thereby  remaining  nearly  entire  in  the  royal 
treafury  ;  the  fame  meafure  might  be  pur- 
fued  with    a  fécond  portion    of  the  public 
debts  ;     and   by  continuing  to   a 61:    in  this 
manner,  the  fums  referved,  (owing  to  many 
of  the  proprietors   accepting  the  ftipuiated 
reductions   of    intereft)    would  perhaps  be 
Sufficient  to  carry  the  execution  of  the  plan 
adopted,  to  a  very   great  extent.       In  fine, 
bv  conftantly  obferving    the  price   of  the 
public  funds,  the  fame  means  might  beem- 
ployed,  fome  years  hence,  to  reduce  the  in- 
tereft s 
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terefts  from  four  and  a  half,  to  four  per  cent. 
Undoubtedly  adminiftration  muft  be  fup- 
ported  throughout  by  public  confidence, 
but  that  confidence  would  be  kept  up,  by 
the  very  tranfaftions  themfelves,  after  the 
firft  affiftance  given  to  them.  It  ought  alfo 
to  be  an  invariable  rule,  never  to  offer  any 
reimburfements  without  being  certain  of 
having  the  amount  in  hand,  at  the  difpofal 
of  adminiftration  ;  for  every  thing  fictitious 
or  romantic  is  foon  difcovered  ;  there  is 
no  true  feillin  adminiftration,  independent 
of  truth  and  opennefs  ;  and  where  decep- 
tion, commences,  a  good  underftanding 
with  the  public,  generally  ceafes. 

■ 
The  lowering  of  intereft  may   likewife 

occafionally  favour  an   ingenious    mode  of 

borrowing,  and  the  particular    inclination 

of  the  public,   for  the  creation  of  annuities 

to  which   fome  chance   of  good  fortune  is 

annexed,  fuch  as  'Tontines.      In  fact,  I  muft 

fuppofe,    that   government    might    borrow 

money  in  this  manner  at  four,  and  four  and 

a  half  per  cent,  while  raoft  of  the  public 

funds    paid    five,     this    would    be    a    fure 

method  of  extinguishing  advantageoufly,  a 

portion 
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portion  of  thofe  funds,  but,  it  will  eafily 
be  p  rceived  that  fuch  operations  muft  nc- 
cefiarily  be  circumfcribcd. 

As  the  public  debts  of  England  as -well 
as  thofe  of  France,  engage  the  attention  or 
all  Europe,  it  may  be  proper  in  this  place, 
to  point  out,  the  Angular  relation  which 
exifts  between  them  at  prefent,  with  refpect 
to  their  reciprocal  extent. 

The  interefts  on  the  funded  debt  in  Eng- 
land amounted  at  the  end  of  the  year  1 783, 
to  eight  millions,  eighty-three  thoufand,  four 
hundred  and  fourteen  pounds  iierling. 

But  as  the  expences  of  paying  the  in- 
terefts, and  other  charges  of  management 
are  comprehended  in  the  ftatement  of  the 
annual  amount  of  the  intereft  on  the  na- 
tional debt  of  England,  and  the  fame 
method  is  not  obferved  in  France,  it  will 
be  proper  in  drawing  a  line  of  companion 
to  deduct  from  the  Englifh  debt,  the  fum 
total  of  fhefe  expences  :  it  is  an  objccl  of 
only,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds 
iierling. 

In 
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In  return,  we  muft  add  to  the  interefts 
payable  in  England  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1 783,  what  me  will  be  obliged  to  pay  for 
the  capitals  of  the  unfunded  debt  ;  a  debt 
compofed  of  arrears  for  the  laft  war,  and 
of  fums  advanced  to  government  by  the 
Bank. 

I  shall  eftimate  thefe  interefts  at  one 
million  of  pounds  fterling.  Thus,  according 
to  the  two  obfervations  we  have  juft  made, 
there  will  be  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
fand pounds  to  add  to  the  fum  of  eight 
millions  eighty-three  thoufand  four  hundred 
and  fourteen  pounds  before-mentioned. 

And,  by  this  computation,  the  annual 
mtereft  chargeable  upon  the  Englifh  na- 
tion, amounts  to  eight  millions,  nine  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  thoufand,  four  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  pounds  fterling*. 

*  Tvlr.  Sinclair,  in  his  truly  valuable  hiftory  of 
;he  public  revenues  of  the  Brîtifh  empire  juft  j 
lifhed  ;  fiâtes  the  prefent  annual  intereft  (1785)  at 
1  bre  millions,  one  hundred  and  forty-three  thoufand 
nine  hundred  and  thirtei  1»  pounds  fterling.  See  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Revenue  of  the  Britilh  Empire,  quarto, 
part  ii.  page  92. 

A  . 
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A  sum,  which  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
three  livres,  three  fous,  fix  deniers,  (a  cal- 
culation which  the  courfe  of  exchange  often 
warrants)  would  make  about  two  hundred 
and  feven  millions  of  French  money  :  this- 
is  the  fum,  to  which,  as  we  have  already 
feen,  the  annual  intereft  chargeable  on  the 
French  nation  amounts;  and  the  exact- 
nefs  of  this  fimilitude,  prefents  a  Angularity 
which  is  truly  remarkable,  -jr 

However,  there  is  an  effential  difference 
between  the  debts  of  the  two  kingdoms* 
France  counts  amongft  hers,  eighty-one 
millions  of  life  annuities  ;  whilft  England  has 
but  about  thirty  millions  which  muft  be  ex- 

f  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  know,  whether  the  incorporated 
cities  and  hofpitals  in  England  have  any  annuities  to 
pay  :  if  they  bad,  it  would  be  an  article  to  carry  to  ac- 
count, fince  raterefts  of  this  kind,  form  a  fum  of 
between  five  and  fix  millions  of  livres  in  the  flatc- 
ment  of  the  debts  of  France.  Indeed,  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved  likewife,  that  fundry  arrears  due  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1783,  arc  not  comprifed  in  that  ftatement. 
(See  the  Note  to  page  350  and  357.)  So  that  the  re- 
fult  of  thele  obfervations  cannot  make  any  material 
alteration  in  the  lingular  parity  we  have  juft  indicated. 

tinguifhed 
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tinguifned    within    a    determined   fpace   of 
time,  and  all  her  other  debts  are  perpetual. 

It  muft  likewife  be  remarked,  that  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  annuities  owing 
by  France,  is  fixed  at  the  rate  of  five  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  borrowed  ;  fo  that, 
with  refpect  both  to  prudence  and  public 
credit,  the  reduction  of  interefl  would  be 
more  ealy  and  more  advantageous  in  France, 
than  in  England,  where  the  higheft  inte- 
reft  (in  1783)  was  four  per  cent, 

Laftly,  it  is  of  fome  confequence  to  re- 
mark, that  En  eland  owes  more  to  fo» 
reigners  than  France  :  fo  that  the  annual 
payments  fhe  is  loaded  with,  will  be  ex- 
pended out  of  the  kingdom;  a  circum- 
ftance  always  detrimental  to  a  nation  ;  not 
only  becaufe  the  profits  accruing  from  the 
ballance  of  commerce  being  employed  to 
pay  thofe  annual  debts,  can  no  longer  con- 
tribute to  the  augmentation  of  the  wealth 
of  the  ftate  ;  but  becaufe  the  foyereign 
having  no  claim  upon  expenditures  out  of 
his  kingdom,  cannot  find  an  indemnifica- 
tion by  taxes  on  articles  of  co.nfumption, 

for 
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for  the  (urns  which  the  nation  is  obliged 
to  pay  in  annual  iniercft,  to  improve  the 
fortunes  of  foreign  flock- holders. 

It   is  moft   commonly   in   a  vague   and 
general  manner  that  the  queftion,  whether 
the  debts  of  England  and  France  are  not  too 
heavy  for  both  countries,   is  di  feu  fled  ;  and 
the   arguments    are  confined  to  comparing 
the  capitals  of  thefe  debts,  fometimes  with 
the  refpe&ive  population  of  each  country, 
or  with  the  amount  of  the  circulating  fpe- 
cie  ;    at   others,   w'th    the   fuppofed    value 
of  the  rents  of  the  lands  ;  and  laftly,  with 
various  other  calculations,  unavoidably  un- 
certain,   or   confufed.      Ail    thefe    circum- 
flances  are  without  doubt  the  figns  of  prof- 
perity,  but  they  will  not  fjfhxiently  illuf- 
trate  the  queftion  under  con  fide  ration  ;  and 
the    moft   fimple   manner   of   forming   juft 
ideas  upon  the  fubjecl  is,  to  examine,  whe- 
ther the  taxes  impofed   to   pay  the    annual 
interefts   are   too    burthenfome,     and    there 
are  certain  indications  refpefting  this  point, 
which  are  within  the  compafs  of  each  man's 
capacity  :  fuch  in  fadlare,-  flacknefs,  or  vi- 
gour   ifts  commerce,    and  manufactures  ;    a 

tardinefs 
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tardinefs,  or  facility  in  the  collection  of 
the  revenue;  the  rigour,  or  lenity  which 
the  collectors  find  themfelves  obliged  to 
make  ufe  of  towards  the  contributors  ;  the 
increafe,  or  diminution  of  the  contraband 
trade,  and  above  all,  the  happinefs  or  mi- 
fery  of  the  common  people,  their  eafy  cir- 
cumftanccs  or  their  poverty* 

The  weight  of  the  taxes,  and  of  the  na- 
tional debt  are  two  objects  abfolutely  unit- 
ed, and  it  is  by  feparating  them,  that  we 
fall  into  vague  differtations  :  thus,  all  that 
has  been  advanced  refpecting  the  debts  of 
France  and  England,  fo  far  as  it  only 
ièrves  to  eftimate  the  proportion  between 
rhofe  debts  and  the  riches,  whether  real  or 
imaginary,  of  the  two  countries  ;  are  only 
fo  many  afiertions,  which  can  neither  be 
contefted,  nor  defended,  nor  even  clearly 
defined  :  whereas,  upon  difcuffing  fimply 
the  extent  of  the  taxes,  we  mall  have  for 
interlocutors,  the  owners  of  lands,  mer- 
chants, tradefmen,  workmen,  and  even 
rhc  loweft  clafs  of  the  people.  But  from 
the  moment  men  enter  upon  a  fcience, 
rhey  love  to  place  themfelves  in  the  centre 
>L.  IL  A  a  of 
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of  abjlraiïions,  as  in  an  empire  whofe  boun» 
daries  are  lefs  known,  and  thus  by  keep- 
ing at  a  great  diftance  from  fimple  ideas, 
they  are  equally  wide  of  the  knowledge  of 

the  truth. 

Sometimes  alfo,  and  it  is  a  fiire  method 
of  getting  rid   of  all   uncertainty,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  public  debt  has  been  confidered 
as  a  matter  of  abfolute  indifference  ;  and  it 
has  been   faid,    that  the  money  raifed   by 
taxes  parles  into  the  hands  of  the  annuitants* 
and  from  them  to  the  land  owners,  and  to 
workmen  of  every  clafs,  and   that  in  this 
manner,    circulation     makes    every    thing 
equal.     But  as  I  have  already  had  occafion 
to  explain,  the   duties   and  relations  of  the 
different  members  of  fociety  are  not   like 
grains  of  fand  which   one   may    mix   and 
confound  together  at  will;  the  enormity 
of  the  taxes   renders  their  prudent  diftri- 
bution  difficult  :  the  fupport  of  a  juft  equi- 
librium then  becomes  a  painful  tafk  :  the 
exertion  of  force  can  no  longer  be  delayed  ; 
and  the  hour  arrives,  when  all  the  fkili  of 
government  cannot  furnifh  any  refource,  to 
palliate  the  public  misfortunes,  or  to  refill: 
ç  public 
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public   confufion.     Befides,   can  thofe  im- 
proper diftributions  of  fortunes,  be  thought 
a    matter    of    indifference,     which     indif- 
penfably  occafion,  not    only  a  diminution 
of  the  property  of  thofe  who  are  attached 
to  the   foil  and  the  country,  but  an  aug- 
mentation of  that  clafs  of  men,  who  under 
the  denomination  of  annuitants    may   be- 
come citizens  of  any  other  country.     I  will 
go  farther  ;  the  increafe  of  the  public  debts, 
has,  as  it  were,  unnaturalized  the  fpirit  of 
fociety,  by  multiplying  in  fome  countries, 
the  number  of  thofe   perfons  who  have  an 
intereft   directly   contrary   to  the   common 
intereft:    the   annuitants    covet,    above    all 
things,  the  riches  of  the  royal  exchequer, 
and  as  the  extent  of  the  taxes  is  the  moft 
eafy   fource  of  that  wealth,    the  contribu- 
tors,   and  the  common  people  more  efpeci- 
ally,  who  compofe  the  major  part,  find  at 
prefent,  even  in  the  bofom  of  the  ftate,  an 
adverfe  party,  whofe  credit   and  influence 
increafe  s  daily. 

Lastly,    in   abfolute  monarchies,    the 

extent  of  the  public  debt,  which  makes  fo 

many  fortunes   dependant  on  the   engage- 

A  a  2  '  ments 
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ments  the  prince  has  entered  into,  unnecef-* 
farily  augments  the  ftrength  of  authority, 
and  in  free  countries  fuch  as  England,  per- 
haps, the  immenfity  of  that  deht  weakens 
the  republican  virtues  ;  by  accuftoming 
a  great  part  of  the  nation,  to  dread  before 
all  things,  the  fmalleft  mocks  in  the  fprings 
of  government,  or  the  flighted  alterations 
in  its  cuftomary  proceedings. 

Doubtless,  the  national  debt,  which  by 
its  excefs,  brings  on  fo  many  inconveni- 
ences ;  would  have  furnifhed  only  mild  and 
ferene  ideas,  if  it  had  been  confined  within 
proper  bounds  :  it  would  have  been  perceiv- 
ed, without  any  mixture  of  regret,  that, 
fometimes,  by  making  fucceeding  genera- 
tions contribute  to  thefupport  of  certain  pub- 
lic expences,  of  which  they  are  one  day  to 
enjoy  the  benefit,  an  additional  refource  has 
been  put  into  the  hands  of  a  prudent  admi- 
niftration,  which  has  enabled  it  to  extend 
and  accelerate  ufeful  enterprizes.  But  the 
faculty  of  borrowing,  which  ought  never 
to  have  been  employed  for  any  other  but 
this  falutary  end,  has  not  failed  to  become  an- 
other infiniment  for  the  ufe  of  political  am- 
bition , 
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bition,  and  of  the  hoftile  parlions.  It  is  with 
this  aid,  that  we  have  been  enabled  to 
expend  two,  or  three  hundred  millions  ^  inftead 
of  forty  or  ffty,  which  might  have  been 
raifed  with  great  difficulty  by  extraordi- 
nary taxes:  thus,  like  all  other  means  of 
flxength  blindly  dire£ted,  the  power  of 
borrowing  has  become  fatal  to  nations,. 
Alas!  to  what  purpofe  thefe  reflections  ! 
in  order  to  render  them  ufeful,  all  govern- 
ments mufi  agree  by  a  iblemn  compact, 
capable  of  being  executed,  never  to  borrow 
money  to  go  to  war  ;  but  will  a  nation  which 
is  inferior  to  another  \\\  riches  and  popu- 
lation, but  fuperior  in  public  credit  confent 
to  fuch  a  treaty,  doubtlefs,  jt  will  not  ; 
and  for  that  reafcn,  can  we  propofe  to  pur 
enemies  to  renounce  the  fame  means  ?  it 
would  be  like  wanting  to  fight  with  the 
crofs  bow,  again  ft  battalions  furrounded 
with  artillery.  Thefe  ideas  are  abfolur.ely 
ûmilar,  and  thus  it  is,  that  the  rivalry  of 
power,  has  multiplied  in  fo  many  ways,  the 
means  of  deftruclion,  and  the  burthens  of 
the  people.  But  will  not  good  proceed  from 
the  excefs  of  evil  ?  And  will  not  thofe  nations 
rthat  are  loaded  with  immenfe  debts  and  taxes 
A  a  3  be 
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obliged  to  put  a  flop  to  their  efforts  againft 
each  other  ?  Undoubtedly;  and  it  is  to  iiich 
circumftances  that  we  moft  commonly  ftand 
indebted  for  the  return  of  public  tranquil- 
lity ;  and  at  the  very  moment  when 
flattery  celebrates  the  magnanimity  and 
moderation  of  princes,  facred  truth  would 
difcover  nothing  to  mention  but  their  want 
of  power. 

However,  the  repofe  of  peace,  and  the 
vigour  of  commerce  accumulate  new  riches; 
the  weight  of  the  taxes  becomes  more  to- 
lerable, and  the  refources  of  credit  be- 
gin to  fpring  up  again  ;  then  ambition 
and  politics  are  likewife  awakened  ; 
new  projects  are  formed  to  offend  and  de- 
ftroy  each  other  ;  the  fmothered  flames  of 
difcord  and  war  burft  out  again  from  all 
quarters.  Melancholy  fate  of  human  na- 
ture !  the  courfe  of  public  affairs  refembles 
that  of  life,  and  the  fine  days  of  both,  are 
equally  the  forerunners  of  a  long  night  ! 

Where  than  mail  we  look  for  a  mitiga- 
tion of  fo  many  evils  !  on  what  bafis  then 

mail 
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lhall  we  fix  any  feeble  hopes  :  it  m u ft  be 
on  the  virtues  of  princes,  more  than  on  their 
knowledge  :  for  the  latter  is  fcarcely  ever 
equal  to  the  difficulties  they  have  to  en- 
counter ;  it  can  hardly  trace  the  truth, 
through  that  maze  of  interefts  which  ob- 
fcure  or  conceal  it.  But  virtue,  that  fu- 
blime  fentiment  is,  as  it  were,  the  root  of 
all  ufeful  thoughts,  either  in  adminiftra- 
tion,  or  in  politics  ;  it  is  that  which  puts 
a  ftop  to  unjuft  projects  and  foolifh  ex- 
pences  ;  it  is  that  which  moderating  the 
wants  of  the  ftate,  prevents  the  difplay  of  all 
its  pernicious  refources  :  it  is  virtue  itfelf, 
which  fimple  in  its  conduct,  and  fteady  in 
its  principles,  difcovers  what  is  goodwithout 
painful  exertions,  and  purfues  it  without 
deviation  :  it  is  likewife  to  fovereigns,  like 
the  clue  of  Ariadne,  in  the  labyrinth  of 
errors,  doubts  and  uncertainties  ;  in  a 
word,  it  is  virtue,  which  in  its  full  extent, 
is,  as  we  may  fay,  at  once,  the  motive 
and  the  means,  the  idea  and  the  action,  the 
feed  of  happinefs,  and  happinefs  itfelf. 


A  a  4  CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XII. 


STATE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  EXPENCES  OF 
FRANCE,  AND  GENERAL  IDEAS  OF  OECQ- 
NOMY. 


lHE  fubject  of  this  chapter  would  be 
fufficientinitfelf  to  form  a  volume,  if, 
in  offering  a  diftinâ  ftatement  of  the  ex- 
pences  of  France,  I  was  to  difcufs  tho- 
roughly, all  the  favings  of  which  fuch  an 
administration  is  fufceptible:  1  fhali  confine 
myfelf  therefore  to  concife  views;  but 
though  I  mould  even  limit  my  talk  to  darl- 
ing and  diftinguifhing  each  branch  of  the 
expences  of  fo  extenfive  a  kingdom  in  their 
proper  order,  I  imagine  it  will  ftill  be  an 
important  work.  Such  a  ftatement  how- 
ever,   muft  not   be  confounded  with   that 

which. 
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which  was  publifhed  in  the  account  given 
in  to  the  King,  for  it  was  then  propofed 
to  exhibit  the  fituation  of  the  Finances  ;  and 
affuredly,  it  was  preferable,  in  order  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  public  confidence,  to 
adopt  a  form  of  accounts,  the  principles  of 
which  could  be  juftified  by  a  certain  num- 
ber of  perfons  ;  now  this  erlential  condition 
was  fulfilled  folely,  by  making  known  the 
amount  of  the  receipts  and  difburfements  of 
the  Royal  Treafury.  The  receipts  in  fact, 
are  compofed  of  certain  fums  paid  into  the 
treafury  by  different  agents  of  the  revenue, 
after  they  have  fatisfied  all  the  demands 
affigned  upon  that  branch  of  it  which  they 
refpedtively  collecl:  :  therefore,  thefe  agents 
muft  know,  whether  the  fums  carried  to  the 
credit  of  the  public  revenue,  iirthe  account 
delivered  to  the  King,  are  conformable  to  the 
amount  of  their  annual  payments.  On  the 
pther  hand,  the  expences  of  the  exchequer 
are  partly  within  the  cognizance  of  the  trea- 
furers  to  whom  the  funds  of  the  different 
departments  of  the  revenue  are  remitted, 
and  moft  of  the  other  articles  being  fixed 
by  written  orders,  a  great  number  of 
4  perfons 
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perfons  muft  have  a  perfect  knowledge  oi 
them. 

But  if  this  form  of  accounts  was  proper 
to  fulfil  the  object  then  in  view,  it  is  equally 
neceffary  in  a  trcatife  on  the  administration 
of  the  Finances,  to  adopt  a  plan  totally  dif- 
ferent: if  we  would  offer  fubjects  for  me- 
ditation, we  muft  ftate  not  only  the  to- 
tality of  the  public  expence,  but  likewife 
unite  under  one  head,  all  thofe  that  are  of 
a  fimilar  nature  ;  and  whether  it  be,  that 
the  daily  fatigue  of  public  affairs  engroffes 
all  the  attention  of  the  Minifters  of  the 
Finance  department,  or  that  they  only 
poffefs  the  fpirit  of  adminift ration  in  a  fmall 
degree,  it  is  certain,  that  I  have  not  any 
where  found  the  traces  of  thofe  neceflàry 
labours,  which  are  calculated  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  full  extent  of  the  contri- 
butions of  the  people,  and  to  diftinguifh  all 
the  different  applications  of  them. 

We  have  already  feen,  that  the  firft  of 
thefe  inquiries  prefented  many  difficulties  ; 
and  the  fécond,  perhaps,  offers  ftill  more. 
In  fa£t,  many  expences  of  a  fimilar  kind, 

are 
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are  not  only  affigned  upon  a  great  number 
of  funds,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  Royal  Exche- 
quer, of  the  General  Receipts,  of  the  Farms, 
of  the  Admmiftration  for  the  King,  and  va- 
rious other  Treafuries;  but  each  country  of 
the  States,  each  city  of  the  kingdom  dis- 
charges fome  part  of  them;  andibmetimes 
different  articles  are  united  under  the  fame 
titles,  and  at  others,  articles  entirely  fimilar 
are  Separated  :  to  that,  without  wifhing  to 
tie  myfelf  down  to  any  minute  precifion,  it 
was,  notwithftanding,  a  taik  requiring  both 
labour  and  reflection  to  endeavour  to  com- 
pofe  a  diftincT:  work  with  fuch  confufed 
materials  ;  but  if  the  difficulties  are  con- 
cealed by  the  effects  of  order  and  method  ; 
it  is  on  this  part  of  my  work,  that  I  would 
fet  the  greateft  value.  In  reality,  what  are 
my  feeble  opinions,  in  comparifon  with  the 
means,  which  may  render  thofe  of  other 
men  careful  ;  not  only  in  the  prefent  day, 
but  in  times  to  come  ! 

EXPENCES  OF   THE  STATE. 

Article  i.    The  intereft  of  the  debts 
amounts  to  207,000,000  livres. 

This 
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This  branch  of  the  public  expences  is  at 
the  fame  time,  both  fo  considerable  and  fo 
important,  that  I  judged  it  proper  to  give 
the  particulars  in  a  feparate  chapter, 

The  engagements  entered  into  by  Sove- 
reigns, are  not  that  kind  of  expençe  which 
it  is  lawful  to  dimmifh  ;  and  authority  can- 
not, be  exerted  for  this  purpofe,  without  an 
act  of  injustice.  But  the  annual  extinction 
of  life  annuities,  and  the  fucceffiye  diminu- 
tion of  interefts  by  means  of  the  eflablifhed 
reimburfements,  muft  lighten  the  general 
burthens  of  the  State,  at  leaft  three  mil- 
lions annually.  We  have  likewife  demon- 
ftrated,  what  advantages  may  be  derived 
from  the  flourifhing  ftate  of  public  credit, 
and  the  natural  increafe  of  gold  and  filver, 
in  comparing  a  considerable  reduction  of 
the  rate  of  intereft  ;  let  us  only  fuppofe,  that 
it  could  be  lowered  from  five,  to  four  and  a 
half  per  cent:  a  tenth  would  be  thereby 
gained  upon  the  mafs  of  annuities  to  which 
this  operation  would  be  applicable,  and  the 
benefit  would  be  doubled  if  it  was  practica- 
ble to  reduce  the  intereft  from  five,  to  four 
per  cent.     It   will  eafily  be  conceived  what 

confiderable 
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considerable  advantages  might  be  the  refult 
of   a  feries   of  arrangements   of  this    kind. 
What  would  they  be,  if  ever  the  rate  of  in- 
tereft  could  be   lowered   to    three  per  cent} 
Such  an  event  is  highly  improbable;    yet, 
as  that   was  fora  long  time,  the  rate  of  in- 
tereft  on  the  Englilh   funds,  and    thofe  of 
Holland  bear  (till  lefs  ;  we  cannot  place  in 
the   rank  of  chimerical  ideas,    a  parity    of 
circumftances,  which  the  wealth  of  France 
mio-ht  induce  us  to  confider  as  reafonable, 
but  which  the  nature  of  its  government  will 
always  render  difficult  ;  unlefs  an  excellent 
adminiftration,     in    the    midft    of    peace, 
caufes   both  the  power  of  authority,  and 
the  impolitic  ufe  too  often  made   of  it,  t<^ 
be   for  a  confiderable   fpace  of  time  totally 
forgotten. 

II.  The  various  reimburfements,  as  we 
have  feen  in  the  preceding  chapter,  amount 
at  prefent  to  about  27,500,000  livres. 

Nothing  can  be  added  here,  to  what  has 
been  faid  in  that  chapter,  upon  the  annihi- 
lation of  public  debts  in  general  ;  and  upon 
the  reimburfements  of  France  in  particular, 

III.  Pen- 
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III.  Pensions  28,000,000  livres. 

The  work  which  was  begun  in  order  to 
obtain  am  exact  knowledge  of  the  extent  of 
thefe  favours,  was  not  finifhed,  when  I  re- 
tired from  the  miniftry;  I  believe,  however, 
that  the  calculation  of  twenty  eight  millions 
as  charged  in  the  account  given  in  to  the 
King,  was  the  higheft  amount. 

I  believe  it  will  not  be  neceflary  for 
me  to  take  much  pains,  to  demonftrate 
the  excefs  of  fuch  munificence  ;  one  would 
imagine,  upon  beholding  this  profufion, 
that  gold  and  filver  were  brought  home  in 
fleets,  inftead  of  which,  the  wealth  of  Princes 
is  the  produce  of  taxes,  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  facrifices  made  by  the  general 
mafsof  the  fubjefts,  and  by  that  clafs  of 
the  people  in  particular,  who  receive  as  a 
recompence  for  their  day's  labour,  no  more 
than  the  fubfiitance  neceflary  to  give  them 
ftrength  to  go  through  the  drudgery  of  the 
next  day.  Let  it  not  be  argued,  that  fuch 
a  particular  penfion  is  the  reward  of  fer- 
vices  performed  for  the  State  :  I  admit  it 
without  hefitation.    But  what  can  be  argued 

in 
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in  fupport  of  others  ?  or  how  will  the  want  of 
all  proportion  in  the  eftablifhment  of  the  ma- 
jor part  of  them  be  defended  ?  Befides,  I  am 
far  from  inviting  refearches,  or  revifions  :  fa- 
vour and  predilection  would  Aide  in,  after  all  : 
and  there  are  few  perfons  qualified  to  exercife 
the  office  of  cenfors  ;  and  if  there  were,  paf- 
fions  and  interefts  would  be  imputed  to 
them  to  render  them  fufpected.  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  adminiftration  in  all  amend- 
ments, as  well  as  in  all  original  inftitutions, 
muft  govern  itfelf  by  general  rules,  and 
abftain  as  much  as  pofiible,  from  placing  too 
great  a  confidence,  either  in  the  judgment 
or  the  impartiality  of  mankind.  I  acknow- 
ledge alio,  the  rights  which  long  poffeffion. 
confers  ;  and  laftly,  I  think,  that  fidelity 
in  the  obfervance  of  engagements,  is  a  virtue 
of  fuch  importance  both  in  morals,  and  in 
politics,  that  Sovereigns  ought  to  fubmit  to 
iome  inconveniences,  rather  than  violate 
this  principle,  even  with  refpeft  to  grants 
which  they  ought  not  to  have  made. 

But  no  reafonable  objection  can  be  made 
to  all  thole  arrangements,  which  without  the 
leaft  injuftice  to  any  individual,  wrould  gra- 
dually 
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dually  remedy  an  abufe,  the  fatal  confe- 
quences  of  which  cannot  be  concealed.  I 
fhall  therefore,  in  a  few  words,  explain  the 
latter  part  of  a  plan  which  I  had  formed  re- 
lative  to  penfions. 

It  muft  be  remembered,  that  his  Maj  eft  y 
by  his  letters  patent  addrefTed  to  the  impreft 
office  in  1778,  confided  the  care  of  keeping 
the  accounts  of  the  penfions  to  that  court  ; 
and  fubjefled  thofe  accounts  to  the  fame 
formalities  as  are  eftablifhed  for  thofe  of  the 
life  annuities  payable  at  the  town-houfe. 
This  was  a  primary  arrangement  of  the 
greateft  confequence,  and  the  King  declared 
his  will  and  pleafure,  with  refpefh  to  the 
regulations  which  he  intended  to  have  ob- 
ferved  for  the  future,  in  the  following 
terms.  "  Our  intention  is,  that  a  ftate- 
ment  (hall  be  drawn  up  and  laid  before  us, 
of  the  payments  of  all  thefe  penfions  thus 
collected  together  in  one  office,  clafiing  fe- 
parately  fuch  of  them  as  belong  to  various- 
departments,  fo  that  after  the  informations 
we  may  receive  concerning  them,  we  may  be 
able  to  determine  by  a  permanent  regula- 
tion, registered  in  our  chamber  of  accompts, 

what 
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what  part  of  the  annual  extinctions  we  may 
think  proper  to  replace  by  new  penfions 
yearly." 

The  remaining  meafu  res  to  be  preicrïbed* 
are,  as  we  may  obferve,  diflinCtly  traced  ; 
but  inftead  of  applying  any  part  of  the  ex- 
tinctions whatever,  to  the  creation  of  new 
penfions,  which  would  have  brought  011  end- 
lefs  calculations,  and  incertitudes,  I  propofed 
to  his  Majefty,  to  fix  upon  a  certain  annual 
ium  to  which  he  would  be  pleafed  to  limit 
thefe  favours  ;  and  this  is  the  calculation  I 
inadé  for  that  purpofe.  The  extinction  of 
the  penfions,  according  to  eftimates  founded 
on  experience,  amount  to  about  from  three 
to  four  per  cent,  on  the  total  :  this  exceeds 
the  proportion  obferved  in  the  extinction  of 
life  annuities  ;  but  a  great  part  of  the  latter, 
are  purchafed  upon  young  lives,  and  a9 
much  care  as  poflible  is  taken  to  avoid  plac- 
ing out  capital  fums  upon  the  lives  of  per-* 
fons  in  an  uncertain  ftate  of  health  :  thefe 
circumftances  do  not  exift  with  refpeCt  to 
penfions,  fince  age  and  infirmities  are  addi- 
tional pretenfions  to  obtain  them.  Let  us 
take  it  for  granted  then,  that  thefe  bounties 

Vol.  IL  B  b  amount 
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amount  to  twenty-eight  millions:  the  annual 
extinctions  in  that  cafe,  ought  to  be  cftimat- 
ed  at  nine  hundred  thoufand  livres  :  thus  the 
King  infures  a  fucceffive  faving  of  fome  confe-* 
quence,  by  limiting  the  amount  of  the  new 
penfions  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
livres.  Doubtlefs  many  excellent  rcafons 
might  be  urged  to  reduce  thefe  grants  {till 
lower,  but  by  attempting  to  go  too  far, 
we  mould  fall  fhort  in  the  execution  :  and 
the  boundaries  that  had  been  eftablifhed, 
being  once  broke  through,  we  mould  not 
know  where  to  flop  :  an  attachment  to  rules 
has  but  a  certain  degree  of  ftrength,  and  if 
in  monarchical  governments  wewifh  that  or- 
der may  ferve  as  their  fafeguard,  we  muft 
not  expofe  it  to  too  violent  attacks. 

However,  in  order  to  fecure  as  much  as 
poffible,  an  exacl:  obfervance  of  the  rule 
that  mould  have  been,  eftablifhed,  recourfe 
muft  have  been  had  to  the  fpiiit  of  the  let- 
ters patent  of  1778,  and  the  impreft  office 
muft  have  been  prohibited  admitting  in  the 
accounts  of  the  keepers  of  the  Royal  Exche- 
quer, any  article  exceeding  the  capital  al- 
lotted for  the  new  grants  ;  and  this  arrange- 
ment 
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ment  would  be  the  more  eafy  to  fupport  at 
prefent,  becaufe  all  the  penfions  are  paid  out 
of  one  and  the  fame  coffer.  Neverthelefs, 
I  am  very  fenftble  that  in  France,  authority 
may  eafily  difpenfe  with  all  thefe  reft  rain  ts  * 
but  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  done  in  the 
reign  of  the  prefent  King,  whole  love  of 
order  and  economy  would  be  the  beft  guar- 
dians  of  fuch  an  infxitution,  if  his  Ma  je  fly 
did  but  once  publicly  approve  of  it.  If  I 
was  called  upon  to  give  my  advice  concern- 
ing the  diftribution  of  the  four  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  livres,  to  be  granted  annually 
in  penfions  ;  Î  would  propofe,  that  three 
hundred  thou  find  mould  be  applied  to  the 
land  and  iea  fervice,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thou  find  to  all  other  claims. 

Doubtless,  it  would  be  rep  re  fen  ted  to 
me,  that  thefe  four  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
fand livres  are  not  fufficient  for  thofe  boun- 
ties which  are  abfolutely  neceflary,  but  it  is 
ftill  more  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  eftablifh 
a  j uft  proportion  between  the  public  revenue 
and  its  expellees,  between  the  recompences 
and  the  real  wants  of  the  State,  between 
liberality,  and  the  condition  of  the  people. 

13  b  2  It 
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It  is  cuftom,  it  mufl  be  allowed,  which 
forms  the  ftrongeft  ties  in  all  thefe  generous 
diftributions,  but  new  cuftcms  foon  make 
us  forget  the  old  ones.  1  will  even  venture 
to  make  one  obfervation,  which  I  believe  is 
applicable  to  all  favours  whatever  ;  the  faci- 
lity with  which  they  are  granted,  and  the 
Want  of  propriety  in  their  diftributions,  are 
the  very  caufes  of  the  importunities  fo  much 
complained  of  ;  for  claims  fp ring  from  com- 
panions; and  when  partiality  lias  an  influ- 
ence on  rewards,  folicitations  know  no 
bounds  :  for  all  the  rights  which  others 
want,  are  then  confidered  as  {o  manv  titles, 
Diftinctions  which  recall  the  idea  of  merit, 
excite  the  moft  laudable  emulations:  but 
when  we  fee  favours  granted  to  trifling  fetf* 
vices,  or  to  (lender  talents,  wre  are  apt  to 
reflect  upon  the  power  of  credit  and  intrigue* 
md  every  one  putting  in  practice  the  fame 
means,  the  time  which  ought  to  be  em- 
plovcd  in  defervingthem,  is  devoted  to  the 
purluit  of  favours.  I  will  readily  own,  that 
iometimes  penfions,  degrees,  and  decorations 
of  which  Princes  are  the  difpenfators,  ferve 
to  give  them  a  fenfe  of  their  own  grandeur* 
and  they  then  take  a  pleafure  in  difplaying 
this  kind  of  magnificence  :  but  the  impref- 

fion 
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fion  which  the  extent  and  multiplicity  of 
thefe  gifts  produces,  is  likewile  very  proper 
to  point  out  to  them,  that  difcernment  en- 
hances the  value  of  benefits,  as  much  as  the 
power  of  beftowing.  A  juft  rule  in  the 
distribution  of  rewards,  is  like  proportion 
in  beauty,  all  the  ftriking  effects  depend 
upon  it  ;  and  perhaps  confidering  thefe  re- 
wards in  a  moral  light,  thole  governments 
that  diftribute  the  moft,  are  thofe  which 
grant  the  leaft. 

IV.  Part  of  the  military  expences 
about  105,600,000  livres. 

The  neceflary  explanations  (hall  be  gi  v*en 
upon  this  Subject, 

1.  The  Royal  Exchequer  actually  Sup- 
plies the  Treafurer  of  the  Avar  department, 
with  about  feventy-two  millions,  eight  him- 
dred  thoufand  livres*  7  an  additional    fund  of 

*  The  amount  of  the  falarjes  of  tlje  Treafurers- 
General,  are  deduced  from  the  funds  remitted  to  the 
Treafurer  of  the  extraordinaries  of  the  war  depart- 
ment, becaufe  thefe  falarics  have  been  already  includ- 
ed in  the  general  debts  of  the  nation. 

B  b  3  about 
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about  feven  millions,  eight  hundred  thoufand 

livres  has  been  granted  fince  the  account 
given  in  to  the  King,  which  was  chiefly 
owing  to  an  augmentation  of  the  cavalry, 
and  of  the    army  in  general. 

2.  The  Royal  Exchequer  at  prefent  re- 
mits for  the  ordinaries  of  the  war  depart- 
ment about  feven  millions  eight   hundred  thou- 

/and  livres  ;  the  fmall  augmentation  made 
fince  the  account  given  to  the  King,  be- 
longs to  the  new  nomination  of  Marfhals 
of  France. 

3.  The  Royal  Exchequer  furniiTies  at 
prefent,  for  the  artillery  and  engineers, 
about  nine  millions,  nine  hundred  thou  [and  li- 
vres: there  has  been  but  a  moderate  auff* 
mentation,  fince  the  abovementioned  ac- 
count ;  but  different  funis  collected  and 
appropriated  to  the  expences  of  the  artille- 
ry, and  of  fortifications,  having  been  paid 
into  the  Exchequer,  the  Treafurer  of  the 
war  department  muft  have  received  larger 
funds. 

The  expençes  of  fortifications,  and  of  the 
artillery,  amount  to  more  than  I  have  here 

dated, 
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ftated,  but  as  the  furplus  is  employed  in 
extraordinary  works,  no  mention  ought  to 
be  made  of  it  in  an  account  intended  only 
to  prefent  a  clear  view  of  the  cuftomary 
expences  of  the    State, 

4.  The  Royal  Exchequer  pays  like^ 
wife,  either  directly,  or  through  the  chan- 
nel of  the  Treafufer  of  the  war  depart- 
ment, about  one  million,  five  hundred  thoufand 
livres,  for  the  appointments  and  falaries  of 
the  Governors  of  provinces,  of  the  King's 
Lieutenants,  &c.  a  brarich  of  expences 
comprifed  in  an  account  known  under 
the  title  of  ufual  garrifons ,  and  which  makes 
the  whole  amount  to  about  one  milli&ny 
nine  hundred  thoufand  livres  ;  but  four 
hundred  thoufand  are  difchargecl  by  the 
countries  of  the  States. 

5.  Funds  taken  up  upon  the  money 
belonging  to  the  general  receipt,  not  only 
for  the  removal  of  the  troops  from  one 
place  to  another,  military  convoys,  and 
the  trifling  accoutrements  of  the  provin- 
cial regiments  ;  but  for  part  of  the 
B  b  4  expenses 
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expences  of  forage,  of  barracks,  of  wood, 
light,  and    other   military  articles  about 

5,600,000  livres. 

6.  Funds  paid  or  expended  by  the 
countries  of  the  fiâtes,  or  by  the  cities 
throughout  the  kingdom,  for  objects  fimi- 
lar  to  thole  mentioned  in  the  preceding  ar- 
ticles ;  and  like  wife  for  fun  dry  others, 
between^  and  feven  millions.. 

7.  The  expences  of  the  royal  hotel  of 
invalids,  amount  at  prefent  I  believe  to 
about  one  million,  three  hundred  thoufand 
livres;  but  as  the  funds  dtftined  for  this 
eftablimment,  arife  principally  from  re- 
ferves  made  out  of  moft  of  the  payments 
in  the-  war  department  ;  it  would  be  a  dou- 
ble entry  to  pafs  this  article  a  fécond  time 
to  account  as  an  expence ;  and  we  ought 
only  to  carry  to  that  account,  the  income 
of  the  duty  ofoblat,  levied  in  favour  of  the  in- 
valids, upon  abbeys  in  the  King's  gift,  and 
wbicji    at   prefent  muft    amount    to  about 

300,000  livres. 

8.  The 
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8.  The  taxes  laid  on  houfe  rent  at  Paris, 
in  lieu  of  the  quartering  of- the  French  and 
Svvifs  guards,  amount  to  about  three  hun- 
dred thoufand  livres. 

9.  The  annual  poundage  allowed  to  the 
treafurers  of  the  war  department  fince  the 
eftablifhment  of  a  feeond  treafurer;  and  in 
confequence  of  the  alteration  made  in  the 
falary  that  was  allotted  them  during  my 
miniftry,  amounts  to  about  nine  hundred 
thoufand  livres,  exclufive  of  the  intereft 
of  the  money  depofited  for  their  pffices, 

These  nine  articles  form  a  total  of  one 
hundred  and  five  millions,  fix  hundred  thou- 
fand livres  :  which  is  the  fum  that  muft  be 
carried  to  account  in  the  general  jftatement 
of  the  expences  of  the  nation. 

There  are  fundry  other  expences  relative 
to  the  war  department,  but  they  are  either 
already  comprifed  in  the  pen  (ion  lift,  or  in 
the  public  debts,  or  as  a  diminution  of  the 
produce  of  the  General  Farm  ;  and  I  (hall 
now  give  a  morecircumftantialdcfcriptionof 
tjiem,  that  the  general  charges  of  the  war 

depart- 
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department    of   France    may    be    publicly 
known. 

i.  We  muft  obferve,  that  out  of  twenty- 
eight  millions  paid  on  the  penfion-lift,  about 
fix  teen  millions  five  hundred  thoufand  livres 
muft  be  attributed  to  the  war-department. 

2.  The  expences  qf  the  royal  military 
fchool  are  about  one  million,  fix  hundred  thou- 
fand livres  ;  but  that  eftablifhment  provides 
for  thefe  expences,  either  with  the  rents  of 
wrhich  it  is  become  proprietor,  by  its  lavings, 
or  by  the  revenue  affigned  to  it,  on  the 
Guildhall  of  Paris,  as  an  indemnification 
for  the  duty  on  playing  cards,  which  be- 
longed to  it  ;  the  king  gives  likewife  to 
the  royal  military  fchool,  an  annual  bond 
of  two  millions  on  that  Guildhall,  bearing 
intereft  at  four  per  cent,  to  pay  for  an  equal 
fum  that  was  promifed,  as  an  indemnifi- 
cation for  the  profits  of  the  lottery  that  was 
taken  out  of  its  hands  ;  and  all  thefe  rents 
are  a  part  of  the  debt  of  the  ftate.  The 
revenue  of  the  royal  military  fchool  is 
certainly  more  confiderable  than  its  current 

expences. 
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expcnces,     but    the    latter    alone    muft    be 
ftated  in  this  account, 

3.  The  king  allows  to  his  troops,  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  fait  and  fmoking  tobacco, 
at  a  price  much  inferior  to  that  eftablifhed 
for  the  r,  ft  of  his  fubjefts  ;  this  expence 
cannot  be  eftimated  at  prefent  at  above 
feven  hundred  thoufand  livres,  though  it 
amounted  formerly  to  one  million,  four 
hundred  thoufand  :  but  I  leffened  that  ex- 
pence  one  half,  by  means  of  a  very  fimple 
arrangement,  approved  of  by  the  war 
department.  The  troops  received  too  great 
a  quantity  of  tobacco,  and  too  little  fait  ; 
this  error  of  proportion  frequently  occafion- 
ed  a  double  contraband  :  the  foldiers  fold 
by  ftealth  part  of  their  tobacco,  and  when 
they  were  quartered  near  the  free  provinces,, 
or  thofe  redeemed  from  the  gabel  duties, 
they  either  fmuggled,  or  protected  the 
contraband  trade,  in  order  to  procure  to 
themfelves,  what  quantity  of  fait  they  want- 
ed. Thefe  abufive  practices  were  reformed 
by  leflening  the  quantity  of  tobacco  distri- 
buted, and  increafing  that  of  fait  ;  and  this 
alteration  faved  the  king  nearly  one  half  of 

that 
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that  expence,  becaufe  the  lofs  fuftained 
by  the  exchequer  on  the  diftribution  of 
tobacco  at  a  low  price,  was  much  greater 
than  the  lofs  that  refulted  from  the  diflri- 
bution  of  fait, 

4.  The  military  order  of  St.  Louis,  is 
now  in  poflefiion  of  a  revenue  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thoufand  livres,  granted  by 
the  fovereigns  at  different  epochas  ;  and  that 
fum  is  diftributed  in  penfions,  or  gratuities, 
to  the  knights  of  that  order.  *" 

The  four  articles  above  mentioned 
amount  to  nineteen  millions,  fifty  thoufand 
livres,  and  if  we  add  this  fum  to  one  hun- 
dred and  five  millions,  fix  hundred  thoufand 
livres,  for  which  we  have  already  account- 
ed, it  will  be  found  that  the  totality  of  the 

$  The  officers  receive  alfo  pecuniary  rewards,  pro- 
ceeding from  an  eftablifhrnent  known  under  the  name 
of ' fourth  denier  ;  but  as  that  money  cpnfifts  of  a  twq 
hundred  and  fortieth  part  of  all  fums  allowed  to  the 
war  department,  we  fhould  make  a  double  ftatement, 
if  we  were  to  reckon  here,  the  amount  of  thefe  pecu- 
niary rewards  affigned  on  this  fund. 

expences 
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expences  of  the  war  department,  amounts 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  millions  *  fix 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  livres  ;  but  as 
the  Sovereign  has  originally  received  a  fum 
for  the  purchafe  of  the  military  charges  and 
employments,  the  in  te  reft  of  that  capital, 
and  that  of  the  advance  money  required 
from  the  adminiftrators  or  contractors  em- 
ployed by  the  war  department,  ought  to  be 
deducted  from  the  expences  for  military 
fervice  :  thus  I  believe,  that  for  the  fake  of 
exa&nefs,  thefe  expences  muft  be  only  efri- 
mated  at  about  one  hundred  and  twentv-two 
millions* 

But  the  navy  has  alio  its  imrine  troops 
paid  by  its  department.  Perhaps,  it  be- 
longs only  to  general  officers,  guided  by 
experience,  and  pofleffing  an  excellent 
judgment,  to  pretend  to  form  a  rational 
opinion  on  the  favings,  of  which  the  war 
department  is  fufceptible.  And  yet,  there 
exifts  a  circumftance  generally  noticed  ; 
which  is,  the  great  difference  between  the 
military  expences  of  the  moft  powerful 
German  princes,  and  thofe  of  France.  By 
comparing  that  difference  with  the  number 

5  of 
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of  troops  maintained  by  thefe  refpedive- 
powers,  the  mod  ignorant  men  will  have 
iome  idea  of"  the  improvements  that  might 
be  made  in  that  branch  of  the  public 
fervice. 

It  would,  however,  be  wrong  to  have 
no  other  foundation  for  our  opinions  than 
fuch  a  companion  ;  for  we  fhould  then  be 
apt  to  be  too  fanguine  in  our  expectations 
of  the  favings  that  may  reafonably  be  made 
in  the  war  department; 

The  price  of  commodities,  and  of  labour 
mull:  neceflarily  be  higher  in  a  kingdom 
abounding  with  fpecie,  than  in  thofe  coun  - 
tries  where  the  narrow  limits  affigned  to 
commerce  and  induftry,  occafion  à  much 
greater  fcarcity  of  money. 

The  degree  of  liberty  which  the  laws, 
the  public  manners,  the  influence  of  public 
credit,  and  of  commerce,  have  till  now  main- 
tained in  the  French  nation,  does  not  allow 
government  to  make  foldiers  of  the  fubjecls 
from  their  birth  ;  this  fortunate  r  ftriction 
which  the  friends  of  political   liberty  will 

not 
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not  regret,  makes  it  necefTary  to  recruit  the 
army  by  in  lifting  foldiers  :  they  almoft  all 
receive  a  bounty,  and  this  inlifting  is  there- 
fore a  diftindt  branch  of  expence  for  govern- 
ment. 

The  affiftance  which  invalid  foldiers 
may  depend  upon,  is  more  considerable 
than,  elfe  where  ;  and  thele  humane  efta- 
bliiTiments,  which  are  for  the  advantage 
of  the  lower  clafs  of  the  people,  cannot  be 
reckoned  in  the  number  of  fuperfluous  ex- 
pences. 

The  topographical  fit  nation  of  the  king- 
dom, and  other  confi derations,  obliges  go** 
verment  to  maintain  a  great  number  of  for^ 
tified  places^ 

The  ancient  confederacy  between  France, 
and  Switzerland*  the  natural  bulwark  that 
its  alliance  allures  to  part  of  the  French 
frontiers,  the  long  and  faithful  iervices  of 
that  patient  and  courageous  nation  ;  in 
fhort,  the  utility,  perhaps,  that  a  fove- 
reign  finds  in  having  in  disorderly  and 
turbulent  tinges,  a  certain  quantity  of  fo- 
4  reign 
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reign  troops;  all  thefe  reafons  may  hare 
caufed  the  habitual  maintenance  of  a  con- 
fiderable  body  of  Swifs  troops,  as  a  pru- 
dent arrangement:  and  yet  the  ex  pence 
they  occafion,  owing  to  the  conditions  of 
the  treaty  made  for  thefe  men,  amounts  to 
nearly  double  the  furri  for  an  equal  number 
of  national  troops.  The  motives  that  in- 
duced France,  to  keep  in  its  pay  other 
foreign  troops,  participates,  though  in  a 
fmaller  degree,  of  the  above  confide  ration  s  : 
and  their  expence  inftead  of  amounting  to 
double  the  expence  of  the  national  troops* 
as  in  the  cafe  of  the  Swifs,  is  only  one 
third  more. 

Lastly,  we  are  accuftomed  in  France* 
to  look  on  the  falaries  of  governors,  com- 
manders, and  lieutenant-generals  of  the 
provinces,  as  belonging  to  the  v*Tar-depart- 
ment  ;  and  yet  only  a  part  of  thefe  rewards 
though  really  iffuing  from  that  department, 
can  be  attributed  to  it.  The  commanders 
in  the  provinces,  more  efpecially  in  the 
provinces  of  the  dates,  exercife  functions 
relative  to  the  interior  affairs  of  admini- 
llration,    and    as   lèverai  governments   are 

granted 
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granted  .either  to  princes  of  the  royal 
blood,  from  their  childhood,  or  to  powerful 
nobles,  who  have  not  yet  acquired  a  right 
to  them  by  their  fervices,  this  kind  of  mu- 
nificence ought  rather  to  be  looked  on  as 
a  monarchical  luxury,  than  to  be  limply 
clafled  among  military  rewards. 

The  fame  obfervation  may  be  made  oil 
fundry  peniions  granted  to  perfons,  who 
being  at  once  general  officers  and  courtiers, 
obtain  preferments  that  rather  belong  to  this 
clafs. of  individuals,  than  to  military  men. 

In  fhort,  it  appears  to  me,  that  in  the 
companfons  that  have  been  made  between 
the  military  expence  of  France,  and  that 
of  other  countries,  the  number  of  troops 
maintained  by  the  king  was  always  under- 
rated :  various tranfient  circumftances  may 
caufe'the  regiments,  to  be  more,  or  léfs  com- 
plete :  but  it  is  not  the  lefs  true,  that  the 
ftatement  of  expence  above  indicated,  com- 
prizes the  falaries  and  pay  for  a  whole  year 
of  about  one  hundred  and  ninety- f  even 
thoufand  men,  both  officers  and  privates, 
and  the  maintenance  of  thirty-one  thoufand 

Vol.  II.  C  c  horfes, 
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horfes,  as  well  for  the  cbmfrion  cavalry,- 
as  for  the  dragoons,  the  huffars,  the  king's 
houfehold,   and  the  fervice  of  the  artillery. 

There  arc  bifides,  a  great  number  of 
colonels  and  captains  attached  to  the  regi- 
ments, and  who  ferve  the  king  without  any 
pecuniary  retribution;  we  iriufr.  add  like- 
wife,  to  that  enumeration,  feven,  or  eight 
hundred  general  officers,  who  have  falaries 
only  when  in  actual  fervice  :  though  moft 
of  thefe  enjoy  pen  lions,  or  yearly  gratui- 
ties comprifed  in  the  expences  of  the  war 
department. 

I  believe  the  confiderations  I  have  juft 
pointed  out,  deferve  to  be  noticed,  in  the 
comparifon  made  between  the  military  ex- 
pences of  fome  fovereigns,  and  thofe  of 
France  ;  but  all  thefe  diverfe  circumftances, 
do  not  leiTen  the  poffibility  of  making  very 
crrëât  favinirs  ;  and  as  I  have  not  the  pre- 
iumptîon  to  imagine,  that  my  obfervations 
will  have  any  weight  in  this  branch  of  ad- 
ministration fo  foreign  to  my  experience, 
I  think  it  right  to  be  fatisf  ed  With  facili- 
tating the    reflections    and  ideas    of    other 

people* 
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people.  With  that  intention,  I  am  going 
to  give  a  ftatement  divided  into  three  clafTes, 
the  firft  of  which  will  fhew  all  the  expences 
that  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  foldiers  ;  the 
fécond,  thole  which  the  officers  enjoy  ;  and 
the  third,  thofe  that  folely  concern  the 
military  fervice,  and  adminiftration. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  fach  a  divifion  muft 
be  inftruftive,  and  lead  to  reflection  :  it  may 
be  interefting  in  fome  degree  to  the  war 
department,  in  which  the  ftatements  are 
hot  made  out  in  this  manner  :  befides,  that 
department  does  not  take  particular  cogniz- 
ance of  the  quartering  of  foldiers,  of  their 
fubfiftence  when  they  change  their  garri- 
fons,  nor  of  military  convoys  ;  as  the  funds 
deftined  to  thefe  expences  are  not  in  its 
hands  :  neither  has  the  minifter  at  war  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  military  expences 
paid  by  the  provinces  of  the  ftates,  and 
the  different  towns  in  the  kingdom. 


c  2  Sol- 
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Soldiers. 

ÎT  appears  to  me,  that  there  ought  to  be 
comprised  among  the  expcnces  ufeful  to 
the  foldiers  5 

i .  Their  pay  :  we  fhall  not  deduct  that  part 
which  is  faved  during  their  marches,  be- 
caufe  we  fhall  not  charge  the  foldiers  with 
the  expence  of  their  fubfiftence  during  thefe 
marches  :  that  fubfiftence  is  rather  better 
for  them  than  their  ufual  pay  :  but  this  ex- 
pence  ought  to  be  coniidered  fimply  as  an  in- 
demnification for  the  extraordinary  fatigue 
they  go  through  ;  about  25,500,000  livres** 

2,  That  part  of  the  common  ftock  of 
the  regiments,  which  is  employed  to  pay  for 
the  expence  of  their  cloathing  and  inliftingj 
and  fometimes  to  give  fome  affiftance,  or 
irratuities  to  the  foldiers,  about   6,000,000. 

That  is,  after  deducing  a  fixtieth,  on  the  pay  of 
the  foldiers,  and  on  every  other  article  liable  to  that 
dedu&ion. 

2.  We 
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3.  We  may  con.fider  the  falaries  of  the 
army  furgeons,  in  time  of  peace,  as  an  ex- 
pence  beneficently  advantageous  to  the 
foldiers,  and  it  amounts  to,  about 

400,000  livers. 

4.  We  may  confide r  the  expence  of  mili- 
tary hofpitals,  under  the  fame  view,  but 
we  (hall  however,  charge  the  foldiers  with 
only  twq  thirds  of  that  expence:  not  only 
becaufe  the  exaggerated  profits  pf  contrac- 
tors, and  the  careleflhefs,  or  ufelefs  luxury 
difplayed  in  thefe  hofpitals,  do  not  contri- 
bute to  the  relief  of  the  iick,  but  alio,  be- 
caufe it  may  be  obferved,  that  if  the  foldiers 
had  remained  in  their  firft  condition  of  life, 
they  would  have  participated  of  the  public 
aiïïftance,  affured  to  ail  his  iubjeâs  by  the 
Sovereign's  beneficence.  We  {hall  carry 
therefore  to  this  article  only         2>ooo,ooo. 

5.  The  moft  confiderable  part  of  the  ex- 
pences  for  barracks,  fire,  light,  and  the 
military  daily  accompts,  about 

3,500,000  livres,. 

6.  The  pay  and  half  pay,  granted  to  ve- 

C  c  3  terans 
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crans,  or  infirm  foldicrs,  and  apart  of  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  invalids,  about 

2,500,000  livres. 

7.  The  greater  value,  the  overplus  of 
the  expence  for  the  ammunition  bread, 
daily  given  by  the  King,  to  the  foldiers,  is 
fo  called  ;  two  fous  a-day  are  deducted  from 
their  pay  for  that  expence,  about 

3 .,500,000  livres. 

8.  The  diminution  of  the  price  of  fait 
and  tobacco,  enjoved  by  the  foldiers,  on  the 
quantity  that  the  General  Farm  is  obliged  to 
fell  them,  about  700,000  livres. 

These  eight  articles,  which  comprife 
that  part  of  the  military  expences,  that  is 
ufefui  to  the  foldiers,  amount  to 

44,100,000  livres. 


Officers. 

I  think  we  may  rank  among  the  expences 
that  concern  officers  ; 

ï.  The 
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1.  The  falaries  of  ail  the  officers  in  the 
fervice,  from  the  colonels  general,  to  the 
enfigns,  about  19,000.000*. 

2.  The  cafual  falaries  of  officers  in  aftu- 
,a.l  fervice,  amount  to  1,400,000  livers 

3.  The  falaries  of  officers  commanding 
in  the  frontier   towns,   about 

1,150,000  livres. 

it.  The  falaries  of  the  mardi  als  of  prance, 
%thofe  granted  to  the  fbff  officers  of  the  cav- 
alry and  dragoons, of  fome  regiments  that  are 
;iot  yet  formed,  and  of  the  militia  officers 
during  a  month  ;  thofe  alfo  of  the  officers 
of  the  fupprciled  legions,  who  are  attached 
to  the  horfe  chafieurs,  and  of  the  officers 
employed  daring  the  reviews,   and  in   fome 

*  In  this  article  are  included,  the  life-guards,  the 
gendarmes,  and  light-horfe  of  the  guard,  becaufe  thev 
rank  as  officers,  and  are  in  confiant  fervice  near  the 
,p2rfon  of  the  Sovereign  :  but  as  ihey  are  looked  on  as 
foldiers,  only  in  prefence  cf  the  enemy,  though  they 
are  certainly  the  heft  troops  among  them,  there  might 
be  a  different  opinion  on  the  rank  aiïîgned  to  them  :  lb, 
that  I  mall  here  fay,  their  fhare  of  this  expends 
amounts  to  about,  800,000  livres. 

C  c  4  other 
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other     more  or  lefs    durable    occupations, 
about  1 ,200,000  livres, 

5.  The  penfions  granted  by  the  war  de- 
partment, and  paid  at  the  royal  Exchequer 
about  16,500,000  livres» 

6.  The  different  military  rewards,  paid 
by  the  treasurer  of  the  war  department  to 
fome  infirm,  or  veteran  officers,  both  in 
France,  and  Swifferland  ;  and  a  part  of  the 
expence  of  the  royal  hotel  of  invalids,  about 

900,000  livres, 

7.  The  annual,  or  occafional  gratuities, 
granted  on  the  fund  of  the  fourth  denier  and 
fome  other  funds,  about  6oq,ôco  livres. 

8.  The  falaries  and  pay  of  governors 
of  provinces,  king's  lieutenants,  &c.  com- 
prifed  in  the  ftatement  known  under  the 
-name  of  ftaie  of  the  cuftomary  garrifons, 
about  1,900,000  livres. 

9.  The  gratuties,  and  allowances  made  by 
the  fiâtes,  and  different  towns  to  general  of- 
ficers, and  ftaff-ofîîcers   in  fortified  towns, 

the 
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the  expence  of  their  houfe-rent,  whether 
they  are  really  lodged,  or  receive  the  value  in 
money,  about  1,800,000  livres, 

10.  The  penfions  granted  on  the  funds, 
belonging  to  the  military  order  of  St,  Louis. 

250,000  livres. 

it.  The  expences  of  the  royal  military 
fchool,  after  deducting  the  money  which 
may  be  reckoned  to  be  laid  out  in  articles  of 
luxury,  about  1,400,000  livres. 

j  2.  A  very  fmall  part  of  the  expences  for 
barracks  300,000  livres. 

These  twelve  articles,  compofing  the  ex- 
pences that  may  be  confidered  as  relative  to 
the  officers,  amount  to      46,400,000  livres.. 


Administration. 

I  think  thofe  expences  which  neither 
contribute  to  the  advantage  of  the  offi- 
cers nor  foldiers,  ought  to  be  ranked  un- 
der this  clafs  ;  and  fuch  are, 

5  1.  Forage: 
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i.  Forage:  in  this  article  are  incluckcji 
the  iums  paid  by  the  treafurer  at  war,  for 
the  army,  and  for  the  King's  houfhold,  the 
funds  afligned  on  peculiar  taxes,  and  thofe 
given  by  ibme  provinces  of  the  ftatcs,  about 

I0,000,0CO. 

2.  That  part  of  the  common  ftock  of  the 
regiments,  that  is  employed  to  purchafe  the 
military  accoutrements  of  the  foldiers,  and 
laid  out  in  fundry  other  articles,  no  ways 
perfonally  interefring  to  them,  about 

2,400,000  livres. 

3.  The  equipment,  and  yearly  renewal  of 
horfes  :  that  expence  is  known  in  the  war 
extraordinaries,  under  the  name  of  place  of 

for  age  y  about  2,000,0  00. 

4.  The  falaries  of  the  army  chaplains, 
about  150,000  livres. 

5.  The  pay  of  armourers,  farriers  and 
fadlers,  about  100,000  livers 

6.  The  extraordinary  conftruclion,  and 
repairs  of  buildings,  barracks,  hofpitals, 
ovens,  warehoufes,  and  thofe  of  the    hotel 

of 
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of  invalids,  and  the  royal  military  fchool, 
about  1, 200,000  livres. 

7.  The  falaries  of  quarter  m  afters  gene- 
ral, commiffaries  at  war,  comptrollers  and 
others  employed  in  fortified  towns,  the 
general  expences  of  the  provoft-marmals, 
and  high  conftables  departments,   about 

1,700,000  livres. 

8.  The  falaries  of  the  minifter  at  war, 
and  fubalterns,  the  expences  of  the  offices, 
thofe  for  printing,  for  cuftoc-y,  and  im- 
prifoning;  and  divers  un forefeen  expences, 
all  which  articles  are  blended  together,  in 
the  ftatements,  about  2,500,000  livrés. 

9.  All  expences  concerning  the  ordnance, 
and  engineers,  not  included  in  the  falaries 
and  pay  of  the  troops  ;  fuch  for  example, 
as  the  pu f chafe  of  metal,  and  gun-powder, 
the  charges  of  tranfport,  the  maintaining 
and  repairs  of  fortified  places,  the  artillery 
academies,  the  falary  of  divers  perfons  be- 
longing to  the  arienals,  ibunderies,  forges 
and  manufactories,  about   5,300,000  livres. 

10.  Part 
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10.  Part  of  the  expences  of  the  hofpitals, 
(fee  theobfervation  on  this  iuhjecl,  under  the 
article  that  concerns  the  foldiers)  1,000,000. 

1 1.  That  fmall  part  of  the  ordinary  ex- 
pence  of  the  royal  military  Ichool,  the  ho-^ 
tel  of  invalids,  and  cafems,  which  may  be 
confidered  as  unprofitable  both  to  officers, 
and  foldiers,  or  as  proceeding  from  the  ne- 
çeffity  of  maintaining  greater  eftablifh- 
nients  than  are  commonly  wanted 

6oo2ooo  livres, 

1%.  The  fubfiftence  of  foldiers  on  their 
march,  and  military  convoys  throughout 
the  kingdom,  after  deducting  the  pay  of  the 
foldiers  during  the  time  they  are  on  the 
road  ;  one  part  of  this  expence  is  affigiied  on 
the  general  receipts  in  the  various  provinces, 
and  the  other  is  paid  by  fun  dry  provinces  of 
the  ftate^,  about  2,500,000  livres. 

13.  The  trifling  accoutrements  of  the 
militia,  and  the  expences  attending  the 
drawing  of  lots,   ^hout  800,000  livres. 

!4*  The 
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14.  TriE  intereft  allowed  to  contractors 
and  managers,  for  the  money  they  advance, 
about  600,000  livres. 

15.  The  poundage  allowed  to  the  trëa- 
furer  at  war,  about  900,000  livres. 

16.  Various  articles,  moftly  paid  by  the 
towns,  fuch  as  the  charges  of  the  tranfit  of 
troops,  the  obligation  of  finding  them  in 
furniture,  utenfils,  and  fun  dry  other  trif- 
ling articles,  about  1,200,000  livres. 

These  fixteen  articles,  compofing  the 
expences  that  are  folely  relative  to  the  gene- 
ral adminiftration  of  the  war  department* 
amount  to  32, 950,000  livres. 


Recapitulation. 

livres 
Soldiers  44,100,000 

Officers  46,400,000 

Adminiftratioil  32,950,000 

Extraordinary  ex- 


Carried  over     1 23,450,000 

pencewS 
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LIVRES. 

Brought  over  123,450,000 

pences  in  the  ifland 
of  Corfica,  the  dis- 
tribution, of  which 
is  unknown  to  me.  1,200,000 


Total    124,650,000 


It  will  eafily  be  perceived,  that  among 
thefe  various  articles  of  expence,  there  muft 
neceflarily  be  a  few,  the  coft  of  which  can- 
not always  be  the  fame  ;  as  the  price  varies 
according  to  the  abundance  of  the  crops* 
and  in  proportion  to  the  greater  care,  or  ne- 
gligence of  adminift ration  ;  the  common 
articles  may  likewife  have  experienced  fome 
variation  fince  the  time  when  I  collected 
thefe  informations;  but  the  difference  of  a 
million,  or  two,  would  be  a  trifling  object  in 
fuch  a  ftatement. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  very   little  fldll 

is  neceflary   to  form  a    general  idea  of  the 

expences  that  are   fufceptible   of  economy, 

if  attention  is  paid  to  the  above  eftimate  ; 

4  lt 
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it  is  not   on  the   foldiers  daily   pay   we  are 
to  look   for   favings  ;   for  reaion,   as  well  as 
humanity,   would   perhaps   require    that   it 
ihould  be  augmented.     The  pay  of  a  foot- 
foldier,   in   thole  regiments    that    enjoy    no 
particular  diftincïion,  is  fix  fous,"  four  de- 
niers per  day,   (three-pence   £T  of  a  penny 
Engli(h)  ;   but  there  is  a  deduction  made, 
of  v\-    of    a   penny,   for  his    linen,     fhoes, 
and  {lockings,  and  two  fous,  or  one  penny, 
as   an  equivalent   for  the  bread  he  receives; 
there     remains   three  fous,    eight    deniers, 
or  one  penny  H  of  a    penny    for   the   reft 
of   his   fubfitlence,    and    other    neccflaries. 
We  cannot  deny  thefmallnefs  of  inch  pay, 
when  we  reflect  on  the  price  of  all  nee 
fa  ries  of  i i  fe  ;   bu  t  of  all   tire-   va  rio u s    me- 
thods   that  might  be  adop^d    : 
that   pay,  the   moft  conformable  to  the  ge- 
neral   views    of    ad rn in iirration  would   be, 
an   arrangement   that   lhouki 'difpenle  v. 
the   military    duties    of  the    ieldiers,    lp| 
enough  to  let  them  devote  a  moderate  p 
of  their  time  to  the  uleiul  labours  of  iocl- 
ety.     A    fvflem     that    fhould     render     Ç 
troops   longer  fedentary  m  the  lame  place, 
would  be  very    favourable    tq  ,;ji    ar- 
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rangement,  and  that  very  fyftem  might 
alfo  become  the  fource  of  great  favings  on 
the  ammunition  bread,  the  purchafe  of 
forage,  the  expence  of  hofpitals,  light, 
firing,  and  military  bedding  ;  for  if  the 
fame  ftaff-officers  were  to  fojourn  a  long 
time  in  the  fame  places,  a  permanent  coun- 
cil, for  the  direction  of  thefe  purchafe?.  might 
be  eftablifhod,  and  the  intervention  of  finan- 
cial companies  would    thus   be  avoided. 

The  permanent  refidence  of  the  gen- 
darmes in  Lorrain,  has  allowed  all  the 
economical  management  of  that  body  to 
be  intrufted  to  the  care  of  its  fuperior  offi- 
cers ;  and  I  have  had  occafion  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  favings  made  on  the 
purchafe  of  its  forages,  compared  with  the 
agreements  made  with  contractors  for  the 
fame  article,  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  the 
kingdom  ;  but  under  the  fuppofition,  that 
the  advantages  that  would  refult  from  a 
permanent  refidence  of  the  troops  in  the 
fame  provinces,  were  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  military  difcipline.  and  the  old 
fyftem  muft  be  perfifted  in,  great  and 
important  favings  might  ftill  be  made,  in 

tha 
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the  direction  of  the  purchafes  relative  to 
the  expences  of  the  war  department  :  but 
thofe  favings  depend  on  the  particular  di- 
ligence of  adminiftration,  on  its  under- 
ftanding  thefe  fort  of  t  ran  fa  ft  ions,  and  on 
the  moil  complete  profcription  of  all  pre- 
ference. One  precaution  which  in  thefe  ope  - 
rations  would  fupply  the  want  of  know- 
ledge, and  {kill  is,  great  publicity  ;  for 
by  this  method,  perfonal  intereft  roufed 
by  competition  promotes  economy;  wrhilft 
on  the  contrary,  that  perfonal  intereft  is 
always  prejudicial  to  the  State,  in  private 
contrafts,  and  becomes  the  moft  danger- 
ous and  cunning  enemy  that  an  upright 
minifter  has  to  combat  againft.  What 
would  be  the  confequence,  if  the  minifter 
was  weak  ?  what  would  it  be,  if  he  was 
difpofed  to  receive  favourably  the  propo- 
fais  that  mould  be  patronifed  by  thofe 
whom  he  mould  be  anxious  to  pleafe  ? 
Alas  !  if  he  had  the  leaft  inclination  re- 
maining to  be  ufeful  to  the  public,  how 
happy  he  would  efteem  himfelf  tô  have 
eftablifhed  that  order  in  affairs,  in  which 
he  would  have  been  fupported  by  the  ap- 
probation of  the  people;  and  wrhich  would 
Vol.   IL  D  d  have 
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have  compelled  him,  at  it  were,  to  ferve 
only  his  Sovereign*  to'  have  a  rej arcl  only 
for  the  ftate,  and  to  hearken  only  to  the 
voice  of  his    duty. 

An  affluence  of  money  in  the  Royal 
Exchequer,  is  alfo  a  very  proper  foundation 
for  leflèning  the  expences  of  all  contracts, 
not  only  becaufe  payments  made  in  ready 
money  are  a  continual  iource  of  economy, 
but  becaufe  alio,  very  great  advantages  may 
iflue  from  the  flores  being  ready  before  they 
a  re  wanted;  and  thefe  pro  vident  arrangements 
have  alfo  the  merit  of  cauiingmore  money 
to  circulate,  at  a  time,  when  the  cultiva- 
tors of  the  lands  ftand  moil:  in  need   of  it. 

The  fubfiftence  of  foldiers  on  their 
march,  and  military  convoys,  are  another 
great  object  of  economy  ;  thefe  expences 
are  occafloned  by  the  march  of  the  troops 
when  they  change  their  garriibns  ;  and 
thefe  removals  are  more  or  lefs  coniider- 
able,  in  proportion  to  the  care  and  calcu- 
lations made  on  that  branch  of  adminif- 
t ration.  The  expence  of  that  fubfiftence, 
and  of   military  convoys    is    not    paid  for 

with 
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with  the  funds  of  the  war  department"  :  it 
moftly  concerns    the  minifter  of  the   finan- 
ces, and  that   branch  of   fervice  is   under 
his  direction.     It  ib  happens,  that  the  more 
the  troops  are    put   ill  motion,  during  the 
Courfe  of  the  year,  the  greater  favings  the 
war    department    makes    on    its     ordinary 
funds,  becaufe  it  retains   the  falaries  of  the 
officers,  and  the   pay  of  the   foldiers,  dur- 
ing  their  march,  the  fubfiftence  they  then 
receive  being   allowed  in  its  ftead.     Theie 
circumftahees    have    often    given    occafion 
to  fay,  that  it  was  the  in  te  reft  of  dh.ewar- 
department  to  multiply  thefe  marches  of  the 
troops:  certainly  we  cannot  attribute  fuch 
a  contrivance  to  an  honeft  adrniniftratic 
but  it   would  not  be  unnatural  if  the   mi- 
nifter at  war   was  to  be  lei's  anxious  about 
the  magnitude  of  an  expence,  the,  payment 
of  which   is  not  made  with  the  funds  al- 
lowed to  his  department,  as  on  the  one  hand 
minifters  of  the  finances  have  often  readily 
confented  to   the    laying    frefh  charges  oh 
the  towns,  or  the  provinces  of  the  States, 
and  have    cppofed  the  increafe  of  the  ex- 
pen  ces  of  the  royal  excheo^ier,    lb  on   the 
other,   the  wTar  department  has  often  been 
D  d  2  cfiî       cj 
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charged  with  ordering  regiments  to  change 
their  quarters,  on  the  fimple  felicitation  of 
the  colonels,  upon  motives  very  foreign  to 
the  good  of  the  fervice  ;  hut  that  charge  is 
furcly  exaggerated,  as  is  almoft  always  the 
cafe,  in  thofe  kinds  of  tranfaflions,  where 
a  few  precedents  cited  by  a  great  many 
perfons,  appear  to  be  much  more  nume- 
rous, than  they  really  are  ;  but  this  is  ano- 
ther reafon  for  not  deviating  under  any 
pretence  whatever  from  eftablifhed  rules, 
in  any  branch  of  the  public  adminiftra- 
tion.  It  is  neverthelefs  true,  that  I  have 
feen  troops  fent  from  one  end  of  the  king- 
dom to  the  other;  and  I  believe  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  j unification  for  fuch 
a  difpofition,  as  burthenfome  to  the  royal 
exchequer,  as  it  is  fatiguing  to  the  foldiers. 

.  But  even  fuppofing  thefe  marches  to 
be  neceflary,  the  expence  of  fubfiftence  on 
the  road  might  be  confiderably  leffened, 
and  for  that  purpofe  it  would  be  fufficient 
to  change  the  method  of  that  fervice,  and 
to  fubftitute  an  additional  pay  during  the 
march,  to  the  general  management  now 
exifting  ;  a  great    faving  would  furely   be 

made, 
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made,  and  the  troops  would  prefer  that 
method.  I  had  feveral  conferences  on  the 
fubject  with  the  Count  de  St.  Germain, 
minifter  of  the  war  department,  during  my 
adminiftr.ation  ;  and  when  he  retired,  we 
were  at  the  eve  of  offering  to  the  King  a 
new  plan  conformable  to  that  I  have  here 
pointed  out. 

I  had  indeed  found  fome  prejudices,  in 
the  very  department  of  the  finances,  and  a 
very  formidable  objection  was  made,  name- 
ly, the  dread  lead:  the  troops  having  to 
provide  for  themfelves,  mould  be  guilty  of 
vexatious  proceedings  :  but  though  fuch  a 
fear  was  formerly  very  rational,  it  cannot 
be  applied  to  the  prefent  time  :  military 
difcipline  is  carried  to  fuch  perfection  that 
no  abufive  practice  of  that  kind  is  to  be  ap- 
prehended ;  the  officers  being  anfwerable 
for  regularity,  would  be  careful  to  main- 
tain the  plan  of  management  that  mould 
be  pointed  out  to  them,  and  they  would 
fend  non-commiffioned  officers  to  each  fta- 
tio.ii,  before  the  troops,  that  their  fubfift- 
ence  might  be  affured.  Befides,  as  it  feems 
always  prudent  to  make  a  trial  of  an-  ar- 
D  d  3  rangemen 
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rangement,  when  it  can  be  done  without 
prejudice,  I  propofed  mySelf  to  Mr.  de 
Saint-Germain,  to  adapt  that  alteration  of 
the  fyftem  to  one  road  only  at  firft;  and 
it  ieemed  that  with  fiich  a  precaution,  no 
obstacle  could  any  longer  exiSt.  But  the 
great  di (placing  of  the  troops,  occafioned 
by  the  war,  and  other  circu  m  Stances,  hay- 
ing impeded  the  puriuit  of  that  plan,  or 
Jiavi:  g  rather  thrown  the  execution  of  it  to 
a  greater  distance,  I  di  reded  all  my  cares 
to  the  perfecting  of  orderly  and  economical 
arrangements  in  the  branch  that  con- 
cerned the  military  convoys,  and  the  fub- 
iiitence  of  the  Soldiers  on  their  march  ; 
and  with  the  aSIiftance  of  good  managers, 
and  a  zealous  infpectpr,  1  left  that  branch 
of  administration  in  fuch  a  Situation,  that 
it  might  fairly  ft  and  the  teft  of  companion 
with  any  other  method  :  but  an  arrange- 
ment of  this  kind  is  compofed  of  fo  many 
particulars,  that  abufive  practices  may  be 
introduced  into  it  from  all  quarters.  I 
muft  farther  obferve,  that  when  the  ad- 
vantages are  equal,  the  moSt  Simple  me- 
thod ought  always  to  be  preferred  in  mat- 
ters   of   adminiftration,     for  they  may    be 

compared 
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compared  to  a  tranfparent  plate  of  glafs, 
through  which  the  objects  may  be  eafily 
diftinguifhed  ;  whereas  complicated  me- 
thods fboner  or  later,  become  like  a  thick 
veil,  under  which  both  errors  and  faults  lie 
concealed  with  impunity. 

All  thefe  difquifitions  would  no  longer 
exift,  if  a  fyftem  to  render  the  troops 
more  fedentary,  either  in  the  fame  places, 
or  at  leaft  in  the  fame  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, was  adopted.  Such  a  fyftem  would 
like  wife  Amplify  the  general  charges  of 
admin ift ration,  and  leflen  them  considera- 
bly :  for  by  confining  the  military  arrange- 
ments within  lefs  compafs,  and  by  giving 
a  more  abfolute  cognizance  of  the  various 
particulars,  to  the  commanding  officers  of 
the  divilions  of  the  army,  the  number- 
lefs  clerks  employed  in  the  offices  at  Ver- 
failles,  and  the  commiflaries  or  fubalterns 
in  the  provinces  might  be  considerably  re- 
duced ;  and  it  is  alfo  eafy  to  conceive,  that 
fuch  a  conftitution  would  Amplify  and  per- 
haps render  more  exact,  the  accounting 
branch. 

.  D  d  4  I  AM 
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I  am  likewife  of  opinion,  that  the  fr- 
iaries are  by  far  too  cônfiderable,  beginning 
at  the  falary  allowed  to  the  minifter  at 
war,  and  which  amounts  to  nearly  three 
hundred  thoufand  livres.  We  may  alio 
rank  among  the  ufelefs  expences,  the  al- 
terations made  in  the  arrangements  execut- 
ed under  my  miniftry,  relative  to  the 
treafury  of  the  war  department  :  a  fécond 
treafurer  has  been  appointed  ;  the  falary  has 
been  increafed,  and  though  the  fame  exr 
travagant  luxury  that  I  reformed  was  not 
re-eftablifhed,  the  expence  has  been  aug- 
mented in  time  of  peace  above  three 
hundred  thoufand  livres,  and  much  more  in 
war  time  ;  and,  as  by  an  inconceivable  ar- 
rangement, the  new  falary  has  received  a 
retroactive  power,  the  gratuitous  facrifices 
of  the  public  money  made  in  the  King's 
name,  amount  to  above  one  million,  two 
hundred  thoufand  livres,  though  fince  the 
firft  of  January,  1779,  when  the  reform 
was  made,  the  extraordinary  expences. 
have  amounted  to  a  pretty  cônfiderable 
fum. 

Lastly, 
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Lastly,  by  rendering  the  provincial 
treasurers  once  more  dependant  entirely  on 
the  general  treafurer,  and  by  making  the 
board  of  infpe&ion  I  had  eftablifhed  in 
the  financial  offices,  ufelefs  ;  the  former 
profits  made  on  the  money  retained  in 
their  hands  by  the  treafurers,  will  again 
take  place.  I  think  alfo,  it  was  ill  done  to 
reftore  the  former  cuftom  of  compofing  the 
falary  of  the  treafurers,  of  a  poundage 
proportionate  to  the  expences,  inftead  of 
keeping  to  the  method  of  giving  them  a 
fixed  falary,  though  it  was  not  till  after 
I  had  carefully  weighed  what  might  be 
the  confequences,  th&t  I  introduced  that 
new  arrangement.  I  own  the  general  trea- 
furers are  not  adminiftrators  of  the  funds 
in  their  hands  ;  but  it  is  neverthelefs  im- 
politic to  make  them  find  their  advantage 
in  a  lavifh  difpofal  of  the  public  money  : 
and  I  had  occafion  to  remark,  that  when 
frefh  expences  were  decided  on,  they  were 
countenanced  by  the  offers  of  advances 
made  by  the  treafurers  :  it  is  always  on  the 
eve  of  fome  extraordinary  exigency,  that 
the  minifter  of  the  department  that  ftands 
p  need  of  affiftance,  is  at  variance  with  the 
5  minifter 
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mini  iter  of  the  finances  ;  that  circumftance 
allows  the  latter  to  defend  himfelf,  or  to 
enter  into  a  difquifition  upon  the  fubjecT:, 
but  when  the  firft  expence  is  incurred  and 
paid  with  money,  or  a  kind  of  credit  un- 
connected with  the  royal  exchequer,  the 
arrangements  relative  to  that  expence,  take 
root,  and  the  minifter  of  the  finances  has 
no  longer  any  arms  to  oppofe.  What  a 
number  of  provident  ideas,  and  precau- 
tion?, are  neceffary  for  the  maintenance  of 
order  :  language  is  incompetent  to  give  a 
clear  idea  of  the  multiplicity  of  obferva- 
tions  that  occur  to  reflection  ;  and  unfor- 
tunately, inftitutions  themfelves,  being  fo 
very  often  changed,  are  not  much  more 
expreffive. 

The  extraordinary  expences  of  Gorfica, 
amount  to  one  million,  two  hundred  thou- 
fand  livres  ;  but  tranquillity  becoming  every 
day  more  and  more  eafy  to  maintain  in  that 
ifland,  it  will  be  poffible  to  diminifh,  by 
degrees,  the  number  of  troops  ftationed 
there,  and  this  will  alfo  be  another  arti- 
cle of  economy. 

The 
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The  moft  confiderable  part  of  the  total 
expence,  concerns  the  officers  :  we.  have 
feen  that  this  expence  amounts  to  forty- 
fix  millions  of  livres,  and  furpaffes  that  for 
the  foldiers.  Could  all  that  I  might  urge 
give  a  greater  fcope  to  refle&ion,  than  this 
fimple  ûatement  ?  Will  not  this  view  alone 
convince  us,  that  very  great  favings  might 
be  made  in  this  fyftem  of  adminiftration  ? 
At  leaft  can  we  hefitate  a  moment  to  decide 
jthat  the  fucceffive  reduction  of  penfions  and 
great  falaries  is  abfolutely  neceffary  ?  How 
many  more  fubjedts  of  difquiiition  might 
not  o.ccuj-,  whether  favings  were  to  be 
made  on  certain  articles,  or  the  very  prin- 
ciples of  military  luxury  were  to  be  rooted 
up  ?  but  I  fhojuld  be  afraid  to  injure  the 
caufe  I  am  pleading,  if  I  were  to  enter  into 
thefe  difcuffions  :  becaufe  the  opinion  en- 
tertained of  the  writings,  or  difcourfe  of  any 
perfon  whatever,  is  influenced  by  the  idea 
entertained  of  his  reputed  knowledge. 

I  shall  however  make  one  general  ob* 
fervation,  whofe  application  is  very  ex  ten- 
five  :  it  is  really  unfortunate  that  degrees  of 
honour,  blue,   red,    or  green  ribbons,  and 

every 
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every  other  mark  of  distinction,  mould 
incrcafe  and  multiply  pecuniary  rewards  ; 
whilft  thefe  honorary  conceffions  might 
be  fubftituted  wholly,  or  at  leaft  in  part, 
in  their  ftead. 

Let  this  idea  alone  but  once  prevail,  and 
the  means  of  economising  would  become 
as  eafy  to  eftablifh,  as  they  are  difficult 
at  prefent,  when  money  is  the  meafure  for 
every  thing  ;  administration  alone  is  to  be 
blamed  for  that  fubverfion  of  men's  ideas, 
for  the  national  character  was  admirably 
well  calculated  for  very  different  impref- 
lions. 

Respect  will  always  be  a  reward  that 
will  excite  men  to  the  greateft  efforts,  ber 
caufe  it  can  neither  be  obtained  nor  pre- 
ferved  without  merit  ;  whilft  a  momentary 
favour  is  fufficient  to  procure  a  penfion, 
and  the  ifluing  of  a  warrant  allures  it 
for  life. 

Another  proper  method  of  feconding 
economical  views,  would  undoubtedly  be, 
to  diminilh  the  luxury  difplayed  in  camps 

and 
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and  garrifon-towns  :  that  luxury  gives  an 
early  ambition  for  wealth,  and  direfls 
every  view  to  the  kind  of  fplendour 
that  accompanies  riches  ;  a  fevere  fump- 
tuary  law  againft  often tation,  is  perhaps 
ftill  more  important  for  the  military  de- 
partment than  for  republics  ;  the  idea 
of  a  kind  of  fuperiority  independent  of 
a  regular  fervice,  ought  not  to  be 
allowed,  and  a  paffion  for  money  muft  not 
be  infpired  in  thofe  who  mould  be  only 
acquainted  with  the  value  of  honour. 

Besides,  ufelefs  or  fuperfluous  expences 
in  the  camp,  will  fometimes  ruin  an  officer, 
who  will  afterwards  think  that,  a  fuffi- 
cient  title  to  demand  a  great  reward,  and 
thus  it  is  that  their  falaries  go  on  increaf- 
ing  every  day.  We  had  a  very  ftriking 
example  of  this  in  the  falaries  allowed  to  the 
general  officers,  who  in  1779,  had  a  com- 
mand in  the  armies  incamped  in  Britanny 
and  Normandy  ;  thefe  falaries  were  moftly, 
three  times  as  comfiderable  as  thofe  given 
and  received  with  fatisfa&ion,  during  the 
preceding  war,  and  in  the  midft  of  the 
moft  aftive  campaigns. 

I    AM 
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I  am  well  aware  it  will  be  faid,  thaf 
military  fervice  being  become  the  occu- 
pation of  the  môft  djftin'guifhed  nobili- 
ty of  the  kingdom,  of  the  heirs  of  great 
houfes,  as  well  as  of  the  younger  bran- 
ches, this  circumftance  mull:  neceflarily 
have  an  influence  on  the  increâfe  of  mili- 
tary luxury  and  rewards  :  but  is  not  that 
fyftem  fufceptible  of  any  alteration  ?  And 
does  the  ftate  receive  any  kind  of  advan- 
tage from  the  union  of  military  rank,  with 
the  great  dignities  of  the  kingdom  and  of 
the  court  ?  We  may  be  allowed  to  doubt 
it  ;  we  may  likewife  be  allowed  to  call  in 
queftion,  the  truth  of  a  propofitiori  often 
repeated,  and  which  has  been  too  long 
confecrated  by  the  political  maxims  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu  ;  too  great  facrifices  is 
it  faid,  cannot  be  made  to  allure  the  great 
fcedal  proprietors  out  of  their  caftles  :  but 
now  thofe  ftrong  holds  are  converted  into 
fimple  dwelling-houfes  ;  the  obligations  of 
vaflals  are  exactly  circumfcribed  ;  and  the 
perfection  of  the  interior  police,  the  effi- 
cacious authority  of  the  laws,  the  number 
of  troops  continually  in  pay,  the  activity 
of    military  difcipline  :    all  thcfe  circum- 

ftances 
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fiances  moft  perfeclly  fecure  the  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  kingdom  ;  thus  thole  alte- 
rations in  the  fyftem  that  would  allow 
great  landed  proprietors  to  reiide  longer  on 
their  eftates,  would  increafe  the  faculties 
of  the  provinces,  would  animate  cultiva- 
tion, and  would  become  a  fource  of  advan- 
tages unmixed  with  any  inconveniences  : 
but  we  are  apt  to  refpeft  a  cuftom  long 
after  the  caufes  of  that  cuftom  are  de- 
ftroyed,  and  public  adminiftration  abounds 
with  this  fpecies  of  errors  ;  fo  little  do 
we  connect  ideas  together;  or  rather  fuch 
is  the  empire  of  habit  !  General  views  ne- 
verthelefs  are  what  will  raife  a  minifter  to 
rank  among  real  ftatehnen  :  he  will  cd 
fide  in  his  own  principles,  and  appear  to 
be  uniform  in  his  conduct,  when  he  is  able 
to  fulfil  thofe  views  ;  Inftead  of  which,  if 
he  is  fatisfied  with  combating  partially, 
againft  a  few  abuiive  practices,  be  will 
be  wholly  taken  up  with  thofe  particulars, 
to  which  he  thinks  himfelf  fuperior,  and  will 
exhauft  his  ftrenpth  in  -a  trifling;  eft  gaffe- 
rhent,  whilft  on  the  contrary,  every  thing; 
yields  to  the  efforts  of  a  government,  that 
is  thought  to  poffefs  that  {lability  and  con- 
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ftancy  which  can  only  be  infpired  by  a 
profound  knowledge  of  what  is  proper  for 
the  public   good. 

V.  Expences  of  the  navy  department, 
and  of  the  colonies,  about  . 

45,200,000  livres* 

The  quantity  of  money  to  be  allowed 
to  this  department  has  not  been  fixed 
fince  peace  was  made,  or  at  leaft  I  am  ig- 
norant of  that  arrangement,  if  it  has 
taken  place  :  the  number  of  men  of  war 
and  of  marines,  it  was  under  contem- 
plation to  keep  up,  and  the  frequent 
evolutions  that  are  judged  neceffary  to  ex- 
ercife  the  abilities  both  of  officers  and  fea- 
men,  will  undoubtedly  occafion  a  confi- 
derable  expence  ;  I  have  heard  it  eftimated 
at  forty-eight  millions  of  livres,  but  it  is 
only  carried  to  forty-five,  in  the  above 
ftatement:  the  ufes  that  fum  is  put  to, 
may  be  divided  into  three,  nearly  equal 
fhares;  the  firft  applicable  to  the  colonial 
expences;  the  fécond  to  fhip  building,  pro- 
vilions,  and  charges  for  fitting  out  ;  and 
the  laft,  to  what  is  called  the  ordinary  of  the 

navy, 
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navy,  and  confifts  in  the  falaries  paid  to  the 
officers  of  the  royal  navy,  and  the  marine  of- 
ficers ;  the  maintenance  and  expence  of 
hofpitals,  of  galleys,  civil  buildings,  and 
every  charge  of  management,  treafurers,&c. 

The  eftablifhment  of  order,    in  the  eco- 
nomical branch  of  the  navy  department,  is 
of  the  greateft   importance:   the   works    in 
the  ports,  as  numerous  as  they  are  various, 
and  the  vaft  provifion  of  flores  they  require, 
pre  fen  t  (6  great  a  quantity   of  particulars, 
that  without:  the  affiftance  of  the  moft  regu- 
lar and  perfect  order  it  would  be  in  vain  for 
the    Minifter,    to    endeavour   to  follow  the 
fticceiïïve   difplay   of  thefe  operations,  and 
to  form   a  timely  and  accurate,  judgment  of 
the   effects  of  negligence,    or    incapacity. 
Laftly,    the  introducing  and  corroborating 
that  order,    during  the  peace,  is  fo   much 
the    more    neceflary,    becaufe,    if  its   prin- 
ciples  are^  not  determined   during  the  time, 
in  which  the  current  of  affairs  is   flill  mo- 
derate,   it    will    be    impoffibie    not     to    be 
thrown    into  the  greateft  confufion,  when 
war  mall  hurry,   and  multiply  all  the  opera- 
tions of  government.     The  endeavours  that 
Vol.  II.  would 
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would  then  be  made  to  eftablifh  a  long 
neglected  order  would  not  only  be  ufelefs, 
but  they  might  alfo  appear  fometimes  im- 
portunate, in  the  midft  of  the  great  concerns, 
that  in  fuch  inftants  take  up  all  the  atten*' 
tion. 

Now,  if  we  divert  our  attention  from 
the  works  in  the  harbours,  to  fix  it  on  the 
economical  management  of  the  colonial  ex.- 
pences,  we  fhall  fee  the  fame  principles  ac- 
quire a  greater  degree  of  importance.  It 
will  eafily  be  perceived,  that  a  tranfmarinc 
adminifiration,  and  at  fo  great  a  diftance 
from  the  feat  of  government,  can  be  in- 
ipecled  only  through  the  afïiftance  of  a  fi tu- 
ple and  regular  method  ;  order  alone  can 
as  it  were,  fhorten  the  distances  :  it  is, 
in  public  affairs^  what  the  ftraight  line 
is  in  geometry,  and  the  fame  definition 
may  be  given  of  both,  that  it  is  the 
ihorteft  that  can  be  drawn  between  two 
given  points. 

There  are  a  great  diverfity  of  opinions, 
6ri    the  mofl  effential  part  of  the    econo- 
mical conftitution  of  the  navy  ;  men  are  con- 
tinually 
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tinually  at  variance  on  the  nature  of  the 
choice  to  be  made  of  thofe  who  are  to  pre- 
fide  over  the  works  in  the  ports,  the  re- 
fpeftive  degree  of  authority  they  ought  to  be 
inverted  with,  and  more  efpecially  the  rank 
in  life  from  which  they  ought  to  be  eleéted* 
The  perfons  who  are  fkilled  in  the  affairs  of 
management,  and  who  in  the  royal  harbours 
are  vulgarly  called,  ckrks  of  the  pen^  reproach 
the  navy  officers  with  their  want  of  eco- 
nomy :  whilft  thefe  laft  reproach  thofe  men, 
whofe  profeffion  is  different  from  theirs, 
with  a  want  of  knowledge  in  thofe  branches, 
in  which  a  p radical  lea  fervice  would  aug* 
ment  the  neceffary  informations. 

The  principles  that  were,  eitablifhed  by 
the  edidl  of  1689,  have  however,  often  been 
modified  either  according  to  the  influence 
of  the  above  considerations,  or  to  the  degree 
of  credit  of  thofe,  who  protected  thefe  alte- 
rations, and  as  the  inconveniences  of  regu- 
lations really  exifling,  are  always  more  felt 
than  the  difadvantages  of  a  fyftem,  the  de- 
fers of  which  are  only  known  by  tradition, 
we  muft  not  wonder  at  thefe  frequent  alte- 
rations, more  efpecially  in  a  country  where 
E  e  2  the 
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the  inftitutions  of  every  branch,  of  admii 
juration  depend  lb  much  on  the  opinion  of 
the  minifters,  in  their  refpeâive  depart- 
ments. A  union  of  informations,  which  it 
was  not  in  my  line  to  acquire,  would  he  ne- 
ceiTary  to  enable  metoenter  with  confidence 
into  fucrr  a  difquiution  :  I  mail  only  there- 
fore make  one  fingle  obfervation  ;  but  which 
appears  to  be  effentially  connected  with 
economy,  and  the  pecuniary  arrangements 
I  am  now  examining.  The  edict  of  1776, 
ky  which  the  fubfifting  government  of  the 
marine  was  eftabïifhed,  divided  the  econo- 
mical functions  in  the  royal  harbours,  into 
two  claiïès,  civil  and  military  :  the  latter 
comprifed  the  direction  of  all  the  works  : 
whilft  the  firff  was  intrufled  with  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  funds,  the  purchafe  of  ma- 
terials, and  the  care  of  their  prefervation  in 
the  warehoufes.  In  certain  conjunctures., 
thefe  two  claffes  were  to  be  called-  together 
to  form  a  naval  board:  but  the  fact  is,  that 
they  have  each  cf  them  kept  the  fupreme 
power  in  their  own  hands,  with  refpedt  to- 
the  affairs  of  their  feparate  departments. 
Thus,  the  civil  clafs  purchafes,  pays,  and 
keeps    the    accounts;    whiift   the    military 

managers 
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^managers  difpofe  of  the  materials  and  take 
from  the  warehoufes  whatever  they  think 
iiecefiary  for  building  of  mips,  repairs,  and 
.equipments.  Thus  it  happens,  that  the  per- 
sons who  have  the  greateft  influence  over  the 
ex  pences,  have  nothing  to  do  with  money 
calculations;  and  yet  it  is  only  by  a  corn- 
eal ifon  between  the  expences  and  the  fums 
in  hand,  that  what  may  be  done  is  exactly 
•known,  and  the  fpirit  of  economy  is  guided 
and  maintained. 

There  are  fo  many  caufes  of  re'axatioft 
an  all  public  ad minift rations,  and  it  is  {o 
-eafy  to  deceive  the  vigilance  of  government, 
-that  none  of  the  means  ought  to  be  neghctëd 
that  may  infpire  thofe  charged  with  the 
direction  of  a  coniiderable  expen.ce,  with  a 
greater  defire  of  régula  itv  ;  •  r.d  they  will 
be  much  more  extravagant,  if  they  .are  per- 
mitted to  be  ignorant  of  the  numerary  value, 
or  the  exaft  proportion  of  the  money  to  be 
fpent.  The  Duke  of  Sully  extended  this 
principle  much  farther,  when  to  divert  his 
jbv ..-reign  from  giving  away  a  confiderable 
iu m  of  money,  he  ordered  the  fpecie  tha*t 
ibis  gift  was  to  con Û ft  of,  to  be  fpread  out 
Ee  3  before 
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before  him.  Men  muft  be  invited  to  eco- 
nomy, by  whatever  may  captivate  their  at- 
tention in  a  ftriking manner,  and  under  that 
confideration,  the  feparation  of  the  expences, 
from  the  accounts,  as  it  exifts  in  the  navy, 
is  highly  cenfurable.  It  happens  alio,  that 
the  purchafe  of  materials,  and  the  care  of 
their  prefervation,  being  a  branch  of  ma» 
nagement  intirely  diftincl:  from  the  difpofal 
of  thefe  materials,  the  fame  clafs  of  perfons 
is  no  longer  anfwerable  to  the  Minifler  for 
the  economy  that  ought  to  be  pracYifed, 
and  when  h$  is.  to  examine  the  yearly  ac- 
count, he  cannot  difcern  from  which  of  the, 
two  claffes  of  managers  fub.ordiiiate  to  him, 
the  cxcefs,  or  moderation  in  the  expences, 
proceeds  ;  in  fine,  that  divifion  of  the  func- 
tions, inftead  of  becoming  a  kind  of  curb 
upon  the  yarious  chief  managers  in  the 
ports,  muft  neceffarily  ferve  them  as  an  ex- 
cufe,  when  the  refult  of  their  refpeftive 
operations,  amounts  to  too  large  a  fum.  I 
am  therefore  of  opinion,  that  the  views  of 
order  and  economy  would  be  much  better 
attained,  if  there  exifted  but  one  authority, 
$ne  clafs  of  managers  anfwerable  for  ali, 
and  a   clofe  connection   between  the   put> 

chafeSj 
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chafes,  and  difpofal  of  the  materials,  and 
between  the  expences  and  accounting  part. 
This  propofal  does  not  make  it  neceffary  to 
iatruft  the  management  of  the  harbours  to 
people  of  fuch,  or  fach  rank,  and  ftation  in 
life  :  perfons  capable  of  uniting  in  themfelves 
the  various  economical  functions  at  prefent  fe- 
parated,may  be  found  both  in  civil  and  mili- 
tary stations  :  but  they  ought  at  leaft,  to  follow 
no  other  occupation,  and  not  have  it  in  their 
power,  as  at  prefent,  to  abandon  thefe 
functions,  and  goto  fea  ;  for  thefe  fuccef- 
five  changes  weaken  the  fpirit  of  refpon- 
fibility.  I  queftion  much,  whether  the 
whole  corps  of  officers  of  the  royal  navy,"  fo 
nobly  ambitious  for  military  giory,  wtmld 
much  care  to  direct  the  building  and  repair- 
ing of  fhips  ;  and  it  would  be  fufficient,  in 
my  opinion,  to  truft  the  fupreme  inspection 
to  one,  or  two  individuals  of  that  body  : 
but  that  which  is  moft  effentiai,  is,  that 
the  economical  management  of  the  whole, 
mould  be  intrufted  to  the  fame  board,  how- 
ever compofed;  and  that  this  board  fhould 
be  obliged  to  proportion  the  expences  to 
the  accounts,  and  to  the  funds  in  hand. 

E  e  4 
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It  has  been  aflerted,  that  great  favings 
would  refult  from  the  con  ft  ru  ft  ion  of  covered 
docks,  proper  to  fhelter  the  hulks  of  men 
of  war  in  time  of  peace:  that  cuftom  is  in- 
troduced  in  Svvedeu,  and  many  perfons 
ipeak  highly  in  favour  of  it. 

The  prefent  Minifter  of  the  navy,  Mar- 
shal de  Caftries,  who  conducted  the  clofe 
of  the  war,  with  fo  much  reputation  and 
vigour,  will  undoubtedly,  during  the  calm 
of  peace,  endeavour  to  acquire  fame  of  a 
di fièrent  kind  ;  and  we  have  reafdn  to  be- 
lieve, that  he  will  examine  with  attention, 
all  plans  that  may  be  advantageous  to 
the  State,  and  favourable  to  economy  in 
the  Finances. 

One  grand  article  of  reform,  would  be 
the  reduction  of  the  old  eftablifhed  expences 
of  the  Mauritius,  from  their  ancient  footing; 
they  have  been  carried  to  a  prodigious  fum, 
fince  the  epoch  at  which  the  management 
of  that  ifland  was  taken  from  the  Eaft-In- 
dia  Company  :  but  as  this  fubject  is  con- 
nected with  political  ideas,  it  is  among  the 
number    of  thole,    the  difcuffion  of  which 

I  fliall 
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Ï  fhall  forbear.     I  think  it  neverthelefs  ne- 
ceffary  to  offer,    or  at  leaft  to    point  out    a 
general  reflection  :    the  power  of  our  fove- 
reign,    of  which  we  fhall  perhaps  form  a 
greater  idea,  after  reading  this  work,  and  the 
prêtent  ftate  of  that  nation  which  France  has 
accuftomed  herfelf  to  look  upon  as  her  rival, 
are  fo  many  confiderations,  that  ought  to  have 
an  influence  on  the  termination  of  thole  ex- 
pences,  whofe  fource  is  only  to  be  attributed 
to  political  {peculations,     It  appears  to  me, 
a  defirable  objefl,  that  the  triumphs  of  war, 
mould  fometimes  turn  to  the  advantage  of 
the  people;    and  that  advantage  can  only  be 
found  in  the  diminution  of  their  burdens, 
In  the  favings  that  contribute  to  leflen  them  ; 
for  without  fuch  an  advantage,  theincreafe 
of  the  public  ftrength,  would  in   the  end, 
beeome  a  mere  abftraât  idea,  with  all  nations. 

VI.  The  expences  of  the  department  of 
foreign  affairs  amount   at  prefent  to  about 

8,500,000  livres. 

These  expences  the  object  of  which  is 
limited,  have  always  appeared  to  me,  to  be 
maintained  in  a  very   regular  order;  they 

were 
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were  formerly  much  more  confiderable  c 
and  it  was  under  the  ad  mini  ft  ration  of  the 
Duke  de  Choifeuil,  that  the  funds  deftined 
to  this  department  were  ienlibly  reduced  : 
that  minifter  was  the  firft,  who  demon r 
ftratedthe  abufeand  inutility  of  the  greateft 
part  of  the  fubiidies,  which  France  paid 
to  feveral  princes.  I  fhall  not  allow  my- 
felf  to  examine  here,  what  may  be  the  im- 
portance of  thofe  that  are  ftill  paid  :  but  1 
am  of  opinion  that  tranfitory  fubiidies,  and 
thofe  required  by  particular  circumftances 
are  commonly  the  moil:  ufeful,  and  the 
moft  economical:  political  gratitude  is  as 
foon  evaporated  as  the  gratitude  of  indivi- 
duals ;  and  paft  favours  are  unfortunately, 
of  little  value  with  mankind.  In  fhort, 
the  power  of  France  is  fuch,  that  the  prur 
dence  of  her  intetior  adminiftration,  the 
good  management  of  her  own  ftrength,  and 
a  juft,  noble,  and  generous  conduce  towards 
foreign  powers  will  infure  her  great  refpecl, 
and  enable  her  boldly  to  reject  all  thofe 
little  manoeuvres,  which  ought  never  to  eh* 
ter  into  the  politicks  of  a  great  nation. 

VIL  The 
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VII.  The  expence  of  the  king  s  inte- 
rior houfliold,  amounts  to  about  thirteen 
millions,  and  it  «onfifts  of  the  following 
articles. 

1.  The  expence  of  the  kings  table,  both 
in  his  private  and  public  repairs  at  Ver- 
failles,  and  in  his  journeys  to  the  different 
royal  palaces,  including  the  tables  of  his 
domefticks,  "  the  entertainments  given  to 
ambafiadors,  and  the  tables  of  the  princes 
of  the  blood  at  Verfailles,  when  they  have 
no  houfliold  there,  amount  to  about  eight 
hundred  thoufand  livres. 

That  expence  was  considerably  reduced, 
in  confequence  of  the  reform  made  in  1780; 
and  every  body  will  perceive  at  fir  ft  fight, 
that  this  article  is  fcarcely  fufceptibb  of  a 
greater  economy. 

2.  About  two  millions  of  livres,  for  all 
the  expences,  united  under  the  fame  ma- 
nagement, and  known  under  the  name  of 
plate,  menus  plaijtrs,  (trifling  pleafures)  and 
affairs  of  the  kings  bed-chamber \  and  as,  of 
all    thefe    appellations.,    the    expreffion    of 

menus 
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menus  plaifirs  is  cafieft  retained,  we  have 
ace  lift  omed  ourfelves  to  that  denomination 
for  all  thefe  various  expe#ce>  ;  though  one 
half  of  them  are  really  foreign  to  that  de- 
partment, which  confifts  only,  of  the  the- 
atres, public  entertainments  and  other  fimi- 
lar  objects.  The  other  part  of  the  ex- 
pences  comprifed  in  this  department,  is  com- 
pofed  of  the  falaries  of  the  muficians  of 
the  king's  chapel,  of  diverfe  gratuities 
granted  on  the  treafury  of  the  menus  plaifirs, 
in  favour  of  fome  peculiar  offices  at  court, 
and  laftly,  of  various  articles  relative  to  re- 
ligious ceremonies,  the  interior  of  the  king's 
bed-chamber,  &c. 

The  expence  of  this  department  was 
formerly  more  confiderable  ;  and  it  may  ftill 
become  fo,  under  extraordinary  circum- 
ftances  ;  but  if  a  plan  of  reduction,  con- 
certed before  my  retreat  from  the  minftry  has 
been  put  into  execution,  the  ordinary  ex- 
pence  muft  be  rather  lefs  than  what  I  have 
ftated.  The  king  appeared  fatisfled  with 
the  plan  I  propofed,  and  from  which  freih 
favings  would  have  refulted  ;  it  was  to  con^ 
vert  the  immenfe  hotel  of  the  menus  plaifirs  % 

into 
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into  a  cuftom-houfe,  and  offices  for  the 
general  farm  ;  the  prefent  buildings  of 
which  are  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and 
are  placed  in  a  part  of  the  town  where  the 
ground-rent  is  exceeding  high  :  I  conil- 
dered  it  alio,  as  an  advantage  in  the  eves 
of  the  public  to  alter  the  ufe  made  of  a 
magnificent  building,  which  awakens  the 
idea  of  a  much  greater  luxury  than  what 
actually  exifts;  I  am  ignorant  of  the  rea- 
fons  that  have  been  given  for  laying  afide 
this  plan  iince  my  miniftry,  or  at  leaft,  for 
not  accomplishing  the  principal  arrange* 
ments. 

The  extraordinary  gratuities  granted  to 
artifts,  ingenious  in  works  of  luxury,  and 
convenience,  are  alio  paid  out  of' the  ftfftds 
of  the  menus  p/alfirs  ;  this  expence  if  it  was 
regulated  with  prudence  and  difcernment, 
might  almoft  be  ranked  among  the  ex  pence  s 
of  public  utility.  The  moft  rigid  mini- 
fters  of  the  finances,  and  the  moft  detached 
from  the  enjoyments  of  life,  ought  not  to 
grudge  the  trifling  fums  neceflary  to  at- 
tract into  France,  the  moft  Celebrated  pro- 
feflbrs  of  mufic,  and  to  retain   in  it  thofe 

fuperior 
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fuperior  talents  that  adorn  the  theatre,  far 
they  will  find  a  motive  for  thofe  encou- 
ragements, even  in  refpect  to  the  balance 
of  commerce.  The  concourfe  of  foreigners 
m  France,  is  one  of  the  moft  effential 
fources  of  the  riches  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
the  minifter  ought  not  to  re  fuie  the  mode- 
rate fums  that  may  ferve  to  augment  that 
affluence.  It  is  more  efpecially*  a  very 
narrow  view  to  difcourage  thofe  artifts  who 
are  endowed  with  talents  peculiarly  fearce,< 
by  an  haughty  behaviour  ;  and  that  ftatef- 
man,  who  confiders  only  their  ftate  of  de- 
pendence, is  guided  much  more  by  the 
love  of  authority,  than  by  general  and 
great  ideas. 

My  ardent  zeal  for  the  glory  of  France,' 
made  me  wifli  that  all  the  moft  eminent 
artifts  in  every  branch,  were  continually 
collected  together,  and  refident  in  that  king- 
dom ;  their  number  is  fo  fmall,  that  very 
little  money  would  have  been  fufficient  for 
that  monopoly.  Befides,  France  can  eompafs 
this  point  at  much  lefs  expence  than  other 
nations,  owing  to  the  many  enjoyments, 
coveted  by  all  men,  which  are  to  be  found 
5  there; 
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there;  fuch  are  the  various  gifts  of  nature, 
a  favourable  climate,  a  moderate  govern- 
ment, and  thofe  wreaths  held  out  by  pub- 
lic opinion  to  vanity,  and  felf-love,  which 
that  nation  knows  lb  well  how  to  weave, 
and  to  beftow. 

Let  us  now  return  to  cyphers  and  cal-< 
dilations* 

3.  The  third  article,  that  compofes  the 
expencés  of  the  king's  private  houlhold, 
amounts  to  about  two  millions  two  hundred 
thoufand  livres  ;  and  that  article  concerns 
the  furnifhing  of  all  the  royal  refidences, 
the  keeping  and  maintaining  of  the  furni- 
ture, and  other  valuable  effe&s  belonging 
to  the  crown. 

This  expence  was  very  heavy  :  and  the 
credit  taken  in  the  purchafes  contributed 
to  it  :  I  intended,  after  paying  the  debts  of 
this  department,  to  propofe  to  the  king, 
to  allow  for  it  a  certain  permanent  fund, 
and  to  limit  it  to  one  million,  five  hundred 
thoufand  livres,  by  fuppreffing  feveral  ar- 
ticles of  furniture  found,  without  any  juft 

preten- 
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pretentions,  to  different  perfons,  who  have 
apartments  m  the  palace  of  Verfailles. 
This  regulation  would  certainly  have  been 
conformable  to  the  king's  inclinations. 

4.  The  expences  of  the  king's  wardrobe 
and  privy  purfe,  the  expences  for  horfes* 
carriages,  equerries,  and  footmen  ;  and  all 
thofe  relative  to  the  rangerfhips,  'the  offices 
of  grand  huntfman,  and  grand  falconer 
to  the  king;  amount  to  about  eight  millions. 

The  king  beftows  a  great  many  fmall 
penfions,  and  other  charities  out  of  his 
privy  purfe:  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
above  expence  are  fo  nearly  connected  with 
the  fbvereign's  inclinations,  that  he  is  the 
only  judge  of  the  favings  of  which  they  are 
fufceptible  ;  and  it  is  therefore  with  the 
affiftance  of  general  ideas  only  that  we  may 
form  a  conjecture  on  that  fubject. 

"VIII.    The  jurifdiction    of   the    king's 
houfehold,  about  200,000  livres. 

It  confifts  of  a  body  of  troops  particu- 
larly conitituted   for  the    maintainance  of 

order, 
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order,  to  follow  the  court  on  journies,  and 
to  keep  certain  ports  in  the  king's  palace» 

IX.  General  expence  of  the  buildings, 
about  3,200,000  livres* 

If  we  might  rely  on  not  having  any  new 
conftradtions,  this  expence  would  be  fuf- 
ceptible  of  economy*  when  the  heavy  debt 
this  department  is  burdened  with  (hall  be 
acquitted. 

Thr  expences  of  the  buildings  are  gene- 
rally  ranked  among  thofe  of  the  king's  pri- 
vate houfhold  ;  becaufe  in  fact,  the  main- 
taining and  repairing  of  the   royal  hôufès 
conftitutes  their  principal  object  :  and  yet 
it  is  with  the  funds  of  this  department  that 
the  expences  of  the  academies  of  painting 
and   architecture   eftablifhed    at   Rome   are 
paid,  the  falaries  of  the  profeilbrs  who  have 
the  direction  of  the  academy  at  Paris,  the 
particular  expences  of  the  Gobelins  manu- 
factory,   and  laftly,    the  various  pieces  of 
workmanmip  commanded  by  the   king  for 
the  encouragement  of  artifls. 

Vol.  II. 

F  f  X.  The 
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X.  The  dpmeftic  ex  peaces  of  the  royal 
palaces,  'fuch  as  the  ialaries  of  governors, 
the  wages  of  houfe-keepers  and  porters, 
lights,  and  fundry  other  trifling  articles, 
about  1,500,000  livres. 

These  ex  pences  are  paid  in  part  by  the 
royal  exchequer,  and  in  part  with  the  re- 
venue of  the  domain  belonging  to  Ver- 
failles. 

It  will  eafily  be  conceived,  that  the  fa- 
laries  of  the  governors  are  lefs  propor- 
tionate to  the  difficulty  of  their  functions, 
than  to  the  favour  it  is  intended  to  fhew 
them  ;  the  general  ideas  of  economy  would, 
therefore,  be  very  properly  applied  to  this 
article. 

XL  Total  expence  of  the  Queen*  s  houfe- 
hold,  about  4,000,000 

There   was   an   important    arrangement 

to  be  made  on  the  article  of  the  tables  ;  and 

fimilar    to   what  was    done   in    the    king's 

houfhold,  and  I  had  the  queen's  permiffion 

r  about  that  reform. 

XII;  Ge- 
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XII.  General  expences*  relative  to  the 
Dauphin  ;  Madame,  the  King's  daughter  ; 
Madame  Elizabeth,  filler  to  the  King,  and 
Mefdames,  aunts  to  the  King,  about. 

3,500,000  livres. 

*    .       «    . .  .,  * 

The  greateft  part   of   thefe  expenccs   is 

comprifed  in  the  article  of  the  account  given 
to  the  King;  under  the  denomination  of  ex- 
pence  s  of  the  King's  houfehold,  &c.  but  an  ex- 
act refult  is  not  to  be  found  in  that  work, 
becanfe  my  aim  tbing,  to  clafs  ieparately, 
all  the  expences  of  the  fame  kind*  I  includ- 
ed in  the  ftatement  of  the  debt  of  the  nation, 
the  falaries  fixed  for  the  various  places  in 
the  King's  houmold,  which  falaries  repre- 
feiit  the  rate  of  intereir.  of  the  fum  paid  for 
thefe  places,  and  which  the  King  owes  to 
the  incumbents:  it  was  right  likewife,  to 
rank  among  the  expences  of  beneficence,- 
the  fums  paid  in  to  the  high  almoner  of 
France  :  I  feperated  alio,  all  the  gratuities 
that  do  not  proceed  from  any  determined  de- 
partment ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  1  com- 
prifed in  the  expences  for  the  royal  houfes, 
thofe  paid  by  the  demefne  of  VerfailJ.es  ;  in 
ftort,  the  motives  of  lèverai  other  expellees 
F  f  2  were 
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Were  alfo  difplaved  :  but  I  mould  become 
very  diftufe,  if  I  was  to  explain  all  theie  par- 
ticulars ;  and  it  is  fufficicnt  to  fay,  that  the 
enumeration  given  in  this  chapter,  is  not  an 
account  of  the  expenditure,  but  rather  a 
general  ftatement,  in  which  I  endeavour, 
with  the  help  of  order,  and  a  regular  me- 
thod, to  allot  a  diftinct  clafs  to  fundry  ufe- 
ful  informations. 

I  mall  add,  that  my  motive,  in  the  above 
ftatement  of  the  expences  commonly  known 
tinder  the  name  of  expences  of  the  King's 
hovfoold,  wTas  to  mew,  that  only  one  part  of 
them  concerns  his  Majefty's  perfon.  Exag- 
gerated ideas  are  always  formed  on  what  is 
not  clearly  afcertained,  and  imagination  al- 
ways goes  greater  lengths  than  truth.  The 
nation  ought  certainly  to  wifh,  and  love  to 
fee  its  Sovereign  iurrou tided  by  the  fplendour 

Lt  belongs  to  his  diguity  :  the  reigning 
monarch  is  moderate  in  his  inclinations, 
firhple  in  his  manners,  and  loves  his  people  ; 
iupported  by  thefe  fentiments,  a  minifter 
who  fhould  fix  his  attention  on  the  reform 
of  the  expences  of  the  court,  would  find  it 
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la  much  the  eafier  to  approach  rational  per- 
fection. 

XIII.  The  funds  yearly  paid  on  account  of 
the  royal  Princes,  brothers  to  the  King,  for 
the  maintain  aii.ce  of  their  houiehold, 
amount  to  about  8,300,000  livres 

These  have  been  increafed  a  little  fmce 
my  account  given  in  to  the  King,  for  the  efta» 
blifhment  of  the  Duke  of  Berry's  houfhold  : 
I  have  been  told  of  other  gifts  from  the  King 
to  his  brothers,  but  their  value  is  unknown 
to  me. 

These  Princes  enjoy  befides,  the  revenue 
proceeding  from  the  royal  demefnes  that  were 
granted  them  :  each  of  thefe  grants,  was 
fixed  at  an  yearly  landed  income  of  200,000 
livres,  after  deducting  all  forts  of  charges  ; 
but  the  formalities  obferved  in  the  eftima- 
tion  are  fuch,  that  even  from  the  beginning 
the  real  income  amounted  much  higher  : 
and  I  do  not  think  it  an  exaggeration  to  efti- 
mate  the  actual  produce  of  thefe  two  grants 
at  nearly  two  millions  ;  including  the  cafu- 
al  duties  paid  on  the  mutation  of  offices  : 
F  f  3  this 
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this  is  a  peculiar  gift  from  the  King,  ancj 
had  not  been  comprifed  in   the  eftima'tion: 

but  it  is  jufl  to  obferve,  that  a  part  of  the 
improvements  made  on  thefe  lands,  is  due 
to  the  affiduous  attention  of  a  more  limited 
ad  minift  ration. 

The  Princes  of  the  royal  blood  enjoy, 
tinder  the  Sovereign's  fanction,  the  right  of 
nomination  to  all  cafual  offices  throughout 
the  extent  of  thefe  grants,  which  comprifes 
one  feventh  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  the 
King's  brothers  have  obtained  the  fame  pri- 
vilege with  refpecl:  to  all  confiftorial  livings  ; 
and  the  branch  of  Orléans,  has  the  right  of 
appointing  the  excife  officers,  fundry  ho- 
norary privileges  are  likewife  joined  to  all 
thefe  advantages,  and  I  have  not  the  lean: 
doubt,  but,  if  the  royal  family  increafes  ftill 
more,  the  inconveniences  of  fo  great  a  fub- 
fr.rac~rion  from  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown 
will  be.fenfibly  felt. 

XIV.  The  charges  of  collection  of  all 
the  taxes,  amount,  as  we  have  {een  in  the 
third  chapter  of  the  fir  ft  volume  of  this 
work,   to  58,000,000 

4  As 
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As  I  have  already  treated  feparately  on 
the  particulars  of  thefe  charges,  and  the 
favings  that  might  be  made  on  them,  I  mail 
not  dwell  again  on  that  fubieft.  It  muft 
have  been  obier^êd,  that  I  eftimated,  at 
about  fixteen  millions,  the 'favings  that  are 
ftill  practicable:  it  is  true  that  it  was  under 
the  fuppofition  that  all  the  neceflhry 
methods  would  be  employed  ;  none  of  which 
however  are  beyond  the  compafs  of  govern- 
ment in  time  of  peace, 

XV.  The  falaries  of  the  corps  of  engi- 
neers, and  the  ordinay  expence  of  all  the 
works  of  ingenuity  relative  to  bridges,  piers 
and  caufeways,  commercial  harbours,  the 
draining  of  the  fens  at  Rochfort,  ana  the 
canals  for  navigation,  about  •         8?ooo5ooo 

Tins  is  a  cliftincT:  expence  from  that 
which  proceeds  from  perfonal  obligatory  fer- 
vices  in  the  high  ways,  or  the  taxes  levied, 
as  an  indemnification. 

The  obfervatiens  and  experiments  made 
hitherto,  by  the  provincial  adminiftrations, 
and  fome  provinces  of  the  dates,  afford  rca- 

F  f  4  fon 
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fori  to  prefume  that  the  undertakings  for 
bridges  and  caufeways,  are  fufceptible  of  a 
greater  economy  ;  but  there  are  (b  many 
public  works,  whioh  it  would  be  important 
to  finiiri,  and  fo  many  that  it  would  be.in- 
terefting  to  undertake,  that  the  re  fuit  of 
thefe  favings,  in  proportion  as  they  mould 
be  made,  could  not  be  confidered  as  a  dimi- 
nution of  expençe  for  the  royal  Exchequer  ; 
it  would  only  furnifh  the  means  of  doing 
more  work  with  the  fame  fum  of  money. 

The  inlritution  of  the  fchool  of  engineer  s? 
for  building  bridges,  and  making  caufe- 
ways, leaves  nothing  to  be  wiihed  for,  as  to 
the  branches  that  are  connected  with  inge- 
nuity, and  the  difplay  of  abilities  :  the  great 
views  of  the  founder  are  there  to  be  feeu, 
and  alfo  the  prudent  influence  of  the  famous 
engineer  who  had  directed  that  eftablinV 
ment  many  years  :  but  a  practical  method 
of  inftruction  on  all  the  general  and  private 
methods  that  may  operate  the  greateft  fav- 
ings in  the  execution  of  the  works,  is  ftill 
wanting  :  all  thefe  informations  would,  ex- 
clufively  of  their  real  utility,  early  acCufi 
torn  the  pupils,  to  unite  the  ideas  of  pru- 
dence 
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dence  and  circumfpection,  with  the  ambition 
of  puihing  forward,  and  the  ardent  defire  of 
being  diftinguifhed  from  others. 

XVI.  The  falaries  of  the  Chancellor,  and 
of  the  keeper  of  the  feals  of  France  ;  of  the 
Secretaries  of  ftate  (as  they  are  not  compris- 
ed in  theexpencesof  thpir  refpeûive  depart- 
ments) of  the  members  of  the  various 
councils  ;  the  payment  of  thofe  perfons  em- 
ployed by  administration,  either  for  the  af- 
fairs of  finance,  the  King's  houfhold,  the 
Eaft  India  Company,or  the  mints  ;  and  the 
diverfe  rewards  granted  to  extraordinary  la- 
bours ;  all  thefe  articles  amount  collectively 
to  about  4,000,000 

I  thought  I  had  given  a  reafonable  extenr 
fion  to  the  number  of  perfons  attached  to 
the  adminiftration  of  the  finances,  as  well 
as  to  their  falaries  :  it  is  very  difficult  to  be 
(deceived,  when  no  favour  is  ihewn  in  the 
choice  made  of  thefe  fubalterns,  and  when 
affiduity  and  abilities  alone  are  rewarded. 
The  magnitude  of  the  falaries  allowed  to 
the  undersecretaries  of  the  various  depart- 
ments   has  often  been  blamed  :     but   it  is 

effential 
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effential  to  enable  them  to  make  a  figure 
iuitable  to  their  ftations  ;  they  have  great 
temptations  to  withftand  ;  and  the  power  of 
withstanding  them  ought  not  to  be  weakened. 
The  falaries  of  minifters  have  incrcafed  fuc- 
ceffively  :  the  penlions  granted  them  on  their 
retreat  from  public  affairs,  have  followed  the 
fame  proprotion  ;  and  if  we  add  thereto,  the 
gratuities  that  raoft  of  them  receive  on  their 
being  appointed,  we  mall  find  that  this 
branch  of  expence  is  fufceptible  of  diminu- 
tion. The  immenfe  fortunes  however, 
formerly  made  in  tlie  miniflry,  the  re- 
mains of  which  compofe  at  prefent,  the 
riches  of  feveral  families  ;  and  exceffive 
abufes  of  the  royal  favour,  exift  no  longer  ; 
the  public  opinion  acquiring  frefh  ftrength, 
has  fet  bounds  to  thefe  extravagant  flights, 
and  the  prefent  times  are  to  be  honoured  for 
it.  At  the  fame  time  we  mud  own,  that  in 
all  adminiftrations  of  any  importance,  peo- 
ple of  real  merit  give  much  more  to  the 
ftate  than  the  value  of  what  they  receive  : 
but  when  men  are  to  be  paid,  as  if  theypof- 
fefîèd  great  abilities,  the  choice  ought  not 
to  be  indiffèrent,  as  if  they  were  all  equal. 

XViL 
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XVII.  Salaries  of  Intendants  of  the 
provinces,  extraordinary  gratuities,  and  of- 
ficial expences,  about  1,400,000  livres 

There  are  at  prefent,  thirty  three  places 
of  Intendants,  including  that  of  Corfica  : 
the  falaries  attached  to  thefe  places  are  very 
unequal  :  the  Intendants  of  the  frontier 
provinces,  and  thofe  of  the.  province  s  of  the 
ftates  are  the  moil  favoured  :  the  others, 
had  only  15,600  livres  yearly;  and  I  had 
orders  from  the  King  to  raife  them  to  20,000 
livres  :  I  do  not  at  prefent  remember  to 
have  propofed  to  his  Majefty,  any  other  in- 
creafe  of  falaries  :  I  was  determined  in  it, 
by  a  minifterial  motive,  as  will  be  feen  ill 
the  following  decifion  of  his  Majefty. 

"  The  King  being  made  acqua'nted  with 
"  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  funo 
"  rions  of  the  Intendants  of  his  provinces, 
"  and  being  convinced,  that  their  prefence 
M  in  their  refpeclive  departments  is  always 
"  beneficial  to  his  fervice,  has  thought  fit 
"  to  order,  as  follows  : 

"  1.  Ex- 
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"  i.  Excepting  in  the  cafe  of  an  extra- 
"  ordinary  circumftance,  of  which  the  King 
"  alone  fhall  henceforth  be  the  judge,  his 
u  Majefty's  intention  is,  that  they  never 
"  a  blent  themfelves  from  the  province  of 
"  their  department,  for  a  longer  fpace  of 
"  time,  than  three  months  in  a  year,  or  fix: 
Ci  months  every  two  years  :  therefore,  be- 
M  ginning  from  the  15th  of  April  follow- 
"  ing  (1778),  the  Intendants  who  at  that 
"  time  fhall  have  been  abfent  three  months, 
*'  from  their  departments,  fhall  return  to. 
it  them  immediately. 

"  2.  This  rule  fhall  take  place  for  all 
"  Intendants  indifcriminately,  both  of  the 
"  frontier  and  interior  provinces;  and  even 
"  for  thofe  that  are  at  a  fmall  diftance  from 
6C  Paris,  and  from  which  they  are  accuf- 
"  tomed  to  abfent  themfelves  without 
"  leave  ;  his  Majefty  repealing  all  excep- 
*<  tions  whatever. 


46 


3.  All  Intendants,  who  enjoying 
neither  penfions  nor  gratuities,  are  only 
"  allowed  the  ordinary  falary  of  15,600 
!<  livres,  fhall   henceforth   receive    20,000 

"  livres, 
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rc  livres,  reckoning  from  the  ift  of  January 

14  1778  ;  and  the  King  wills,  that  this  fal- 

"  ary  {hall   be  the    fmalleft  that  is  granted 

u  to  an  Intendant. 


"  His  Majefty,  far  from  requiring  them 
to  fhow  any  often  tation  about  their  per- 
fons,  will  fee  them  with  pleafure,  mode- 
rate the  ex  pence  of  the  ft  ate  and  dignity 
they  may  think  proper  to  affume  ;  and 
they  may  reft  allured,  that  their  zeal,  as 
public  adminiftrators,  will  always  be  the 
only  means  of  acquiring  a  right  to  the 
approbation  and  good- will  of  his  Ma- 
jefty." 


6i 


a 


XVIII,  The  police  in  all  its  branches, 
the  lighting  of  the  lamps  from  Paris  to 
Verfaiiles,  the  precautions  againft  fires,  the 
maintenance  of  cleanlinefs  in  the  ftreets,  the 
patrols  and  guard  of  Paris,  coft  about 

2,100,000  livres. 

A  multiplicity    of  other  trifling   objects 
are  alfo  comprifed   under  the  general  deno- 
mination of  police  ;  and  as  the   city  grows 
larger,  I  do  not  believe  thefe   expences  col- 
5  le£lively 
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lectively  cdnfidered,   are   fufccptible  of  any- 
great  iavings. 

XIX.  The  maintenance  of  the  pavement 
of  Paris,  and  the  care  of  the  quarries  that 
are  under  fundry  parts  of  the  citv,  occafion 
an  annual  expêncè  of  about    900,000  livres. 

On  the  near  approaching  expiration  of  the 
long  contract  made  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  pavement  of  Paris,  better  conditions  will 
perhaps  be  made  ;  but  as  the  number  of 
ftreets  is  increafed,  the  favings  will  not  re- 
turn to  the  royal  Exchequer  ;  and  it  will 
alfo  be  a  long  time  before  the  fum  yearly 
deftined  to  prop  up  the  quarries  for  the  fe- 
curity  of  the  city^   can  be  diminished. 

XX.  The  Judicatory  charges,  at  the 
King's  expence,  amout  to  about 

2,400,000  livres. 

The  lords  of  manors  are  now  obliged  to 
pay  only  the  charges  of  information  :  the 
Sovereign  bears  all  the  other  expences,  and 
as  that  arrangement,  though  undoubtedly 
burdenfome  to  the  royal  finances,  is  in  con- 

fequence 
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Sequence  of  a  law  for  the  interior  police  of 
the  kingdom,  we  cannot  allow  ourfelvcs 
any  observation  on  that  Subject  :  for  eco- 
nomy is  only  the-  fécond  point  to  be  con- 
iidered,  in  all  affairs  that  concern  the  public 
welfare. 


•    XXL  The  expencesof  the  horfe-patrols 

throughout  the  kingdom,  and  in  the  ifland 
of  Corfica,  inclufive  of  the  expences  for 
barracks,  and  the  falaries  of  judicial  officers, 
amount  to  about  4,000,000  livres 

We  have  included  in  this  article,  the  ex- 
pences of  the  horfe  patrols  of  the  province 
whereof  Paris  is  the  capital  ;  though  {hat 
expence  is  united  to  that  of  the  patrol  of 
Paris,  and  thus  becomes  one  branch  of  a 
particular  department. 

All  the  horfe-patrols  in  the  kingdom, 
except  the  above,  are  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  minifter  of  the  war  depart- 
ment ;  and  as  the  funds  for  that  expence  are 
paid  into  his  treafury,  they  have  often  been 
added  to  that  of  the  military  in  general; 
but    fuch    confufion  is    not   rational  ;    the 

maintenir 
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maintenance  of  the  horfe  patrols,  is  an  ex- 
pence  intirely  civil,  as  that  body  is  appoint- 
ed  folely  for  the  fecurity  of  the  highways, 
and  the  fupport  of  order  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

This  experice  was  a"  little  augmented  by 
the  laft  regulation,  and  yet  the  number  of 
brigades  was  lefiened  :  becaufe  it  was 
thought  neceflary  to  make  an  addition  to 
their  former  falaries.  The  horfemeh  receive 
at  prefent, 

366  livres  for  their  pay. 

40  livres  for  their  cloathing* 
330  livres  for  forage  and  renewal  of  their 
horfes. 

In  all  736  livres  ;  this  is  not  too  much 
for  an  ambulatory  fervice,  which  is  very 
active,  when  its  duties  are  carefully  attend-* 
ed  to. 

The  whole  body  of  horfe  patrols  through* 
out  the  kingdom,  including  the  civil  of- 
ficers, confifts  of  about  four  thoufand,  three 
hundred  men.      The  brigadiers  and  horfe- 

merx 
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men,  are  three  thoufand,  four  hundred  and 
thirty  in  iiumber  ;  this  is  not  quite  thirteen 
men  for  each  hundred  of  fquare  leagues  ; 
it  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  if  in 
fome  parts  of  the  kingdom,  they  are  not  in 
a  fufficient  number.  I  have  heard  it  pro- 
pofed,  in  fome  plans  of  reform,  to  caufe 
that  fervice  to  be  done  by  regular  troops  ; 
but  then,  if  on  account  of  the  difference  of 
that  fervice,  the  flighteft  gratuity  was  added 
to  the  ordinary  expence  of  the  horfemen, 
the  favings  would  entirely  diiappear.  This 
would  not  be  the  cafe,  if  it  was  found  that 
the  cavalry  of  the  army  could  do  without 
the  fame  number  of  troops,  who  might 
then  be  employed  for  the  protection  of  the 
interior  police  :  but  in  fuch  cafe,  the  fav- 
ings would  proceed  only  from  that  reduc- 
tion, and  they  might  as  well  be  made  in 
the  aclual  ftate  of  things,  if,  which  is 
improbable,  they  were  judged  necefYary. 
Befides,  I  mull:  obferve,  that  the  horfe  pat- 
rols are  already  fufficiently  under  military 
difcipline,  and  I  have  often  feen  the  magi- 
ftrates  intrufted  with  the  police  in  the  king- 
dom, complain  with  fome  foundation,  of 
the  inconveniences  that  refultçd  from  it. 
Vol.  U.  G  g  What 
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What  would  it  be,  if  the  horfe-patrols 
were  a  fimple  detachment  from  the  army  ? 
Such  an  institution  woukl  even  be  incompa- 
tible with  the  principles  of  our  legiflation, 
and  with  that  liberty  of  the  iubjeel,  which 
has  hitherto  been  held  facred. 

XXII.  Tiïe  expences  oceafioned  through- 
out  the  kingdom,  by  the  maintenance  cf 
afylums  for  the  poor,  amount  to  about 

i,2oo,ooo  livres.- 

These,  expenees  were  formerly  more.con- 
iiderable  ;  but  as  the  number  of  vagabonds 
has  been  diminiihed  through  the  diligence 
of  government,  the  funds  appropriated  to 
that  branch  of  adminifrration  have  been 
leiTened  without  any  inconvenience  :  we 
might  even  reckon  on  a  farther  diminution, 
if  it  was  not  rational  to  make  ufe  of  thofe 
favings  for  the  various  improvements  thefe 
afylums  full  require.' 

XXIII.  Ordinary  expenees  of  the  Baf- 
tiile,  and  all  other  prifons,  or  penitential 
houfes  through  the  kingdom,  at  the  king's 
charge,  about  400,000  livras. 

Exclu- 
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Exclusive  of  this  expencc,  paid  by  the 
royal  exchequer,  the  royal  demefhes,  and 
the  general  receipt,  &c.  the  towns  and 
lordfhips  exercifing  fupreme  jurifdiction, 
contribute  to  the  habitual  repairs  of  prifons, 
and  the  king  frequently  grants  extraor- 
dinary funds,  to  help  to  rebuild  thefe  edi- 
fices, 

A  better  interior  management  of  thefe 
prifons  might  occafion  fome  favings  :  but 
they  ought  in  that  cafe  to  be  applied  in  part, 
to  the  expences  that  would  otherwife  be 
incurred  for  a  multiplicity  of  neceflary  im- 
provements :  this  was  done  at  Paris,  for 
the  new  prifon  built  to  ferve  inftead  of  the 
Fort  FEvêque,  and  petit  Chatelet:  the  ex- 
pence  is  not  greater  than  formerly,  and  the 
prifoners  are  more  comfortable  :  it  is  true, 
this  eftablifhment  occafioned  an  extraordi- 
nary advance  of  money  ;  but  fuch  facrifices 
are  required  by  juftice  and  humanity.  Who 
can  regret,  that  a  fmall  part  of  the  public 
revenue  is  employed  to  mitigate  the  fate  of 
the  moft  unfortunate  of  men!  My  views 
in  this  article  are  not  therefore  to  recom- 
mend the  making  of  any  favings  ;  on  the 
G  g  2  con- 
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contrary;  but  I  fliall  only  obfervc,  that  in 
allexpences  both  of  preffing  neceffity,  and 
of  great  extent,  economy  becomes  fo  much 
the  more  precious  and  praife- worthy,  as  the 
cares  and  attentions  it  requires,  afford  the 
means  of  doing  greater  good  with  the  fame 
fum  of  money. 

XXIV.  Gifts  and  alms,  acts  of  benefi- 
cence, and  affiftance  given  to  hofpitals,  and 
various  other  articles,  which  we  mail  here 
enumerate,  about  1,800,000  livres. 


PAID  BY   THE  GENERAL  RECEIPT. 


LIVRES. 


In  gifts  and  alms  115,000 

To  the  Foundling-hofpital  178,09a 


PAID  BY  THE  GENERAL  FARM. 

To  the  general  hofpital  at  Paris  180,000 
To  the  hofpital  for  three  hundred 

blind  people  at  Paris  1,500 

For  medicines  fent  the  provinces  60,000 

5  Alms 
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Alms  given  to  the  parities  at 
Paris,  Verfailles,  Marley,  and 
St.  Germain.  120,000 


PAID  BY  THE    GENERAL   ADMINI- 
STRATION FOR  THE  KING. 

To  the  hofpitals  in  Normandy  150,00a 


fAlD  BY   THE  FARM  OF    POISSY. 

To    the  HotcLde-dieu    hofpital   at  Paris 

50,000 

PAID  BY  THE  PROVINCES  OF  THE  STATES. 
1 

To   the   hofpital   at  Tç-nlcufe,     and    other 
articles,  about  100,000 

PAID  BY  THE  ROYAL  LOTTERY. 

To  the  Foimdlingv hofpital  120,000 

To  marry  poor  girls  15,000 

G  g  3  To 
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To    the  charitable  hofpital  in  the 

parifh  of  St.  Sulpice,  at  Paris        42,000. 


PAID  BY  THE  ROYAL  EXCHEQUER. 

To  the  high  almoner  of  France,  to 

be  diftributed  in  alms  240,000 

To  the  Foundlingvhofpital  1 20,000 

To  the  poor  of  Paris  and  its  fuburbs  104,000 
To  Acadian  families  113,000 

Other  various  and  cafual  articles        80,000 

It  was  very  foreign  to  my  feelings  to 
propofe  any  reduction  in  the  ex  pences  of 
beneficence  :  but  when  the  diftribution  of 
the  property  of  the  religious  order  of  Ce- 
leftincrs,  juft  abolifhed,  was  on  the  carpet; 
and  when  I  heard  mentioned,  the  penfions 
granted  on  the  revenue  of  the  livings  in 
the  king?s  hands,  I  thought  thefe  eccleliafti- 
cal  funds  and  others  of  the  fame  ciafs, 
might  ferve  to  liberate  the  royal  exchequer 
from  a  part  of  the  charitable  expences  above 
indicated  ;  and  on  this  occafion  I  drew  up 
a  ftatement  conformable  to  that  idea  :  but 
not  being  born  a  Roman  Catholic,  both  my 

4  inform^ 
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informations,  and  my  influence  were  too 
weak  to  enter  into  the  difcuffion  of  queftions 
in  which  the  laws  of  the  church  were  con- 
cerned ;  perhaps  fome  fkilful  and  powerful 
con  t  rover  ti  ft  s  may  one  day  take  up  that 
fubjecT:  again,  and  means  of  economy  pro- 
portionate to  their  décidons  will  then  be 
difcovered.  I  muft  in  the  mean  time  call 
to  mind,  that  in  order  to  form  an  exact 
idea  of  the  beneficial  or  charitable  arrange- 
ments that  ijffiue  from  the  fupreme  autho- 
rity, it  is  neceffary  to  join  to  the  fums  in- 
dicated in  this  article,  thofe  given  by  the 
towns  to  civil  or  military  hofpitals,  the 
funds  dcftined  thereto  by  the  war,  and  navy 
departments,  that  part  of  the  income  of 
charity-houfes,  which  confifts  in  duties 
levied  on  articles  of  confumption,  the  ex* 
pences  of  the  afylums  for  beggars;  and 
laflly,  the  affiftance  diftributed  in  the  pro- 
vinces, either  in  the  charitable  working- 
fettlements,  or  under  any  other  form  by 
the  Intendants. 

XXV.  Ecclesiastical  expences,  which 
we  mall  here  enumerate,  about 

1,600,000  livres. 
G  g  4  the 
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PAID  BY   THE  ROYAL  EXCHEQUER 


LIVRE?, 


To  various  religious  houles  358,000 

To  the  jefuits  2 16, 000 
Expences  of  commiffion,  for  the 

regular  clergy  30,000, 
Ordinary     contribution     to     the 

charges  of  the   adembly  of  the 

clergy,  which  is  per  annum  40,000 


PAID  BY  THE  GENERAL  RECEIPT, 

To  the  minifters  of  the  royal  pa- 
rishes at  Metz  ;  to  the  chapter 
of  Befançon  ;  to  the  Holy  Cha- 
pel at  Paris,  &c.  ?Q?550 


PAID  BY   THE  ROYAL   LOTTERY. 

Sum  deftined  to  replace  the  lot- 
tery of  Piety,  and  for  the  build- 
ing,  or  repairs  of  churches.         506,000 

Sum 
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Sum  deftined  to  replace  the  diverfe 
fums  formerly  given  to  various 
religious  eftabliihments,  by  the 
lotterv  drawn  for  the  benefit  of 
thefe  eftablifhments  190,000 

The  reflections  which  I  offered  in  the  pre- 
ceding  article,  might  be  applied  with 
frill  more  foundation  to  the  above  expences. 

The  King  expends  about  two  hundred 
thouiand  livres  more,  in  the  war  and 
navy  departments,  for  the  falaries  of  their 
chaplains. 

XXVI.  Salaries  of  the  keepers  of  the 
Royal  Exchequer,  and  gratuities  allowed 
them  :  emoluments  of  the  paymafler  and 
comptrollers  of  annuities,  over  and  above 
the  intereft  of  their  fecurity  at  five  per  cent. 
expences  of  the  fund  for  paying  off  arrears 
of  the  treafarerihip  of  the  King's  houfhold, 
and  fome  others,  and  the  accountants 
charges  relative  to  all  thefe  branches,  about 

2,000,000 

The 
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The  fund  for  paying  off  arrears  might 
be  fupp relied,  and  its  functions  united  to 
thofe  of  the  thirty  paymafters  of  annuities 
on  the  Guildhall  of  Paris  :  in  the  account 
given  to  the  King,  I  pointed  out  the  epo- 
cha,  at  which  I  intended  propofing  that  ar- 
rangement to  his  Majefty.     .  ' 

In  a  general  plan  of  economy,  the  col- 
lective fees  of  the  impreft  court  of  Paris 
might  alfo  be  revifed:  they  are  too  confi- 
derable,  more  efpecially  when  compared 
with  the  emoluments  attached  to  the. 
other  offices  of  magiftracy. 

XXVII.  Pensions  to  various  perfons  for 
former  fervices,  or  other  reafons  ;  the  pay-» 
ment  of  which  is  yearly  authorized  by  the 
king  :  thefe  favours  are  known  under  the. 
name  of  acquits  patens,  patent  discharges, 
&c.  about  400,000  livres» 

XXVIII.  Encouragements  distributed 
to  commerce,  and  manufactories,  both  from 
the  commercial  funds,  and  the  provinces  of 
the  ftates,  &c,   about  8oo,coo  livres. 

The 
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The  diminution  of  this  expence  can  never 
be  reckoned  in  the  number  of  prudent  fav- 
ings,  but  the  intelligent  diftribution  of  fuch 
bounties  is  of  a  great  importance:  fome  prin- 
ciples muft  neceffimly  he  adopted  on  that 
fubjeft,  if  it  is  intended  to  produce  an  effi- 
cient benefit  with  a  moderate  fum. 

The  moft  eflential  encouragements,  are 
çhofe  that  may  contribute  to  introduce  new 
branches  of  commerce  and  induftry  into 
the  kingdom  ;  then  we  are  affured  of  reap- 
ing after  having  fown  ;  becaufe  we  mail 
then,  either  purchafe  lefs  merchandize 
from  other  nations,  or  we  fhall  have  a  greater 
quantity  to  difppfe  of. 

The  interior  trade  in  general,  wants  only 
to  be  fet  free,  and  to  find  the  means  of  a 
commodious  tranfport;  but  there  are,  how- 
ever, peculiar  circumftances  in  which  fome 
other  bounties  from  government  may  be- 
come very  proper.  If  a  province,  or  a  part 
cf  one,  is  by  its  fituation,  in  the  impofiibi* 
lity  of  carrying  on  any  trade  with  the  over- 
plus of  its  produce,  it  becomes  important 
to  excite  by  bounties,  the  eftablifhment  of 

fome 
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fome  branch  of  induftry  that  may  be  an  ar- 
ticle of  commerce,  and  that  may,  as  it  were, 
fferve  to  convert  the  articles  of  confump- 
tion   into   works,     the   tranfport  of  which 
would  be  eafier  and  lefs  expenilve  :  and  un- 
der  that  point  of  view,  we  ought  to  confi- 
der,  the  coarfe  woollen  manufactories  efta- 
bliihed  in  the  innermoft  part  of  Rouergue, 
and   near  the  highlands   of  Dauphiné,  the 
lace-manufaclories  in  the  diftricl  of  Velay,, 
and  even  the  ingenious  wooden   works  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Jurah,   as    very 
valuable.       Undoubtedly,  the   firnple  com- 
binations  of  felf-intereft,   may  iucceflively 
exhibit  all  thefe   branches  of  induftry  :  but 
when  government  has  it  in  its  power  to  for- 
ward that  exhibition,  and  confequently  the 
progrefs   of    public    good  ;    the    pecuniary 
bounties    deftined    thereto,    are    to   be  ac- 
counted ibme  of  the  mod:  profitable  expences 
of  the  State.     But  this    principle  would  be 
wrongly   applied,  if  we    were  to  look   for. 
the  eftablifhment   of  a  perfecl  uniformity  in 
all    the  provinces:    for   fome  are  naturally 
better  adapted  than    others  to  any   branch 
whatever;  and  it  often  happens,  that  places 

adjacent 
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adjacent  to  each  other,  are  to  be  diftinguiflied 
by  that  différence. 

Government  might  undoubtedly,  by 
the  proper  application  of  fums  of  money,  re- 
duce all  thefe  difparities  in  a  great  meal  ure 
to  a  level,  but  it  would  be  wrong  to  defire 
it  :  a  continual  attention  to  reconcile  fo 
many  various  interefts  would  be  above  its 
ftrength  and  knowledge,  and  by  the  fimple 
circulation  alone  of  fpecie  and  of  commerce, 
each  branch  of  induftry  muft  find  its  proper 
fituation,  and  its  various  produce  be  exchang- 
ed  and  difperfed  throughout  all  the  world. 

It  is,  above  all,  neceffary  to  fufpect  the 
repeated  folicitations  of  thofe,  who  without 
any  fuperior  {kill,  or  information,  endeavour 
to  obtain  peculiar  bounties  from  govern- 
ment :  fuch  conceffions,  may  be  confidered 
as  a  real  injuftice  ;  becaufe  they  do  a  pre- 
judice to  thofe  who  follow  the  fame  branch 
of  induftry  folely  with  the  aififtance  of  their 
own  capitals. 

XXIX.  The  expences  for  the  royal  ftuds 

amount  to  about  -         800,000  livres. 

4  This 
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This  expence  would  not  appear  confider- 
able,  if  the  end  propofed  was  attained  ;  but 
it  is  very  great  when  compared  with  the  re- 
fuit.  I  do  not  look  on  the  importation  of 
horfes  into  France,  as  a  branch  of  commerce 
that  ought  to  be  reftrained  :  on  the  contrary  ; 
thefe  animals  indeed  fpend  a  great  fhare 
of  the  fubfiftence  of  man,  before  they  arrive 
at  the  age  when  they  can  be  fold  :  but  for 
all  articles  of  abfolute  heceffity,  it  is  pru- 
dent to  endeavour  to  avoid  rendering  our- 
felves  dependant  on  other  nations  ;  and  the 
obligation  that  France  is  under,  of  keeping 
a  numerous  body  of  cavalry,  mould  alone 
juftify  the  care  taken  to  encourage  the  breed 
of  horfes  throughout  the  kingdom. 

XXX.  Annuity  paid  tô  the  univerfity 
of  Paris,  and  augmented  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  account  given  to  the  King  ; 
grants  made  to  the  college  royal  and  other 
ieminaries  for  education,  either  in  Paris, 
or  in  the  provinces  ;  falaries  for  the  fupport 
of  fums  paid  to  the  law*  and  medical  inftitu* 
tions  :  in  all,  about  6oo,oco  livres. 

Exclusive 
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Exclusive  of  thefe  expences,  feveral  col- 
leges receive  lbme  affiftance  from  the  towns* 
or  poffefs  an  income  of  their  own  :  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  royal  military  fchool  have  al- 
ready been  comprifed  among  thofe  of  the 
war  department. 

The  moderate  encoxiragments  appropri- 
ated to  public  education,  ought  not  be  re- 
gretted ;  that  education,  the  fource  of  mo- 
rals, and  of  ufeful  knowledge,  will  always 
be  the  moft  precious  gift  that  the  prefent 
generation  can  offer  to  the  fucceeding  :  but 
money  fpent  to  that  purpofe,  is  the  1-eaft  of 
the  duties  of  government;  and  the  perfect- 
ing of  general,  and  particular  inftitutions, 
requires  in  all  their  branches,  the  attention 
of  government,  and  the  reflection  of  ftatef- 
men.  This  fubjecl  is  immenfe  and  abftrufe  ; 
and  I  flop  with  veneration  at  the  threfhold 
of  the  temple.  Limiting  myfelf  therefore 
to  its  financial  part,  I  mail  only  obferve, 
that  our  conviction  of  the  importance  of 
education,  mufr.  not  make  us  pafs  the  limits 
of  juftice,  nor  render  the  poor  liable  to 
pay  for  the  education  of  the  rich  :  this 
would  undoubtedly  happen,  if  in  order  to 

leffen 
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leflen  the  price  of  the  board  of  the  children 
of  citizens  in  eafy  circumftances,  the  So- 
vereign was  engaged  to  fpend  too  large 
fums  on  the  colleges:  thus,  rational  boun- 
daries ought  to  be  fought  for,  and  never  de- 
viated from,  even  in  the  moft  ufeful  infti- 
tutions.  Very  few  arrangements  of  admi- 
ni  ftrationare  entirely  unconnected  with  any 
other  :  their  ufe  and  convenience  proceed 
from  a  fort  of  balance  and  comparifon*  which 
It  is  neceflary  to  attend  to  :  and  this  atten- 
tion is  fo  much  the  more  effential,  as  the 
public  never  confidering  objects  but  under 
feparate  points  of  view,  government  might 
often  be  mifled  by  the  praifes  it  beftows  on 
thofe  general  eftabliihments,  with  whole 
utility  alone  it  has  been  ftruck. 

XXXI.  Medals,  penfions,  or  grants  to 
the  various  academies  ;  fums  allotted  to  the 
experiments  of  the  academy  of  fciences  ; 
grants  to  the  royal  fociety  of  medicine  ; 
falaries  to  literary  people,  charged  with 
fome  works,  and  rewards  granted  to  others, 
about  -  -  300,000  livres. 

The 
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The  rewards  granted  in  France  to  learned, 
and  literary  men  are  more  numerous  than 
is  commonly  believed;  forexclufive  ofthofe 
included  in  the  above  article,  fome  others 
are  alfo  granted  to  periodical  authors  ;  but 
the  effect  of  thefe  rewards  depends  in  a  great 
meafure  on  the  intelligent  diftribution,  and 
often  alfo,  on  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  offered.  It  is  by  knowing  how  to  dif- 
cern  real  abilities,  that  fciences  and  literary 
labours  are  efficacioufly  encouraged  :  their 
progrefs,  and  their  flourifhing  ftate  ought  to 
be  interefting  to  fovereigns  ;  they  are  taught 
by  hiftory,  that  the  glory  of  nations  and  the 
fplendour  of  former  ages  have  been  immor- 
talized, at  all  times,  by  the  happy  union  of 
fine  writings  and  fublime  fentiments,  with 
the  brilliancy  of  great  actions. 

XXXII.  The  King's  library  cofls  yearly, 
about         -  100,000  livres. 

This  expence  is  not  considerable,  for 
fo  large  an  eftablifhment,  which  is  ren- 
dered ufeful  to  ftudy,  and  the  fciences, 
by  the  communication  given  to  the  pub- 
lic,    both    natives    and    foreigners,    of  the 

Vol.  IL  H  h  inftru&ive 
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inftrucliive  volumes  contained  in  that   vaft 
collection. 

It  is   thought  to  be  compofed  of  about, 

Two  hundred  and  twenty  five  thoufand 
printed  volumes. 

Seventy  thoufand  manufcripts. 

Fifteen   thoufand   collections  of  prints. 

Seven  thoufand  collections  of  genealogy. 

XXXIII.  Maintaining  of  the  royal  bota- 
nical garden  and  mufeum,  i  alar  y  of  the 
governor,  and  expences  relative  to  the  pub- 
lic courfe  of  botanical  lectures,    about 

72,000  livres. 

The  garden  of  plants,  and  the  mufeum 
for  natural  hiftory,  are  the  two  moft  re- 
markable eftablifhments  of  their  kind,  in 
Europe  ;  and  the  fucceffive  formation  of 
that  mufeum  would  have  coft  a  great  deal 
more,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  peculiar  care 
of  Mr.  de  BufFon,  who  will  ever  be  revered 
c  both 
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both  for  his  eloquence,  and  his  fublîmè 
genius:  his  great  reputation  brings  him 
as  it  were,  daily  tributes  of  all  forts  of  fcarce 
and  precious  productions  ;  and  he  has  always 
gratuitoufly  depofited  them  in  this  treafury, 
the  cullody  of  which  was  intruded  to  him. 

It  is  reckoned  there  are  about  feven 
thou fand  different  plants  in  the- botanical 
garden. 

XXXIV.  Expences  for  printing,  or- 
dered by  the  Intendants,  and  general  charges 
of  the  royal  printing-office     200,000  livres. 

XXXV.  Repairs  and  rebuilding  of 
courts  of  juftice  both  in  Paris,  and  in  the 
provinces  ;  repairs  and  rebuilding  of  the 
houfes  of  Intendants,  of  the  buildings  of  the 
General  Farm,  of  the  fait  works,  &c.  about 

800,000  livres. 

This  fum  is  diftinct  from  the  expences 
incurred  by  the  towns  throughout  the  king- 
dom for  their  private  utility.  The  fum  s 
yearly  deftined  to  the  rebuilding  of  the 
courts  of  juftice  at  Paris,  amount  to  about 

H  h  2  three 
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three  hundred  thou fand  livres:  thus,  when 
that  building  (hall  be  finifhed,  the  expence 
indicated  in  the  above  article  will  neceflarily 
be  leffened  :  feveral  extravagancies  have 
been  committed  in  the  building  of  the  houfes 
of  Intendants  and  others  ;  it  will  eafily  be 
perceived,  that  the  utmoft  economy  ought 
to  be  obferved  in  thefe  expences,  if  it  is 
wifhed  to   limit   them. 

XXX  VL  The  fupermtendant  of  the  poft- 
office,  and  fecret  expences,  about 

450,000  livres. 

The  man  who  talks  to  a  nation. of  its 
interefts,  and  who  more  efpecially  does  itt 
after  having  himfelf  had  a  hand  in  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs,  undoubtedly 
contrails  great  obligations  :  but  without 
forgetting  the  extent  of  thefe  duties,  I  have 
likewife  impofed  on  myfelf  another  law, 
which  is  to  lay  down  the  moft  ufeful  truths, 
with  the  modification  and  refpect  that  each 
iubjedl  requires.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  will  be  found  that  this  intention  has 
been  fulfilled,  but  I  ardently  defire  it. 
Left  in  uncertainty  by  thefe  different  ideas, 

I  hefitated 
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ï  hefitated  a  moment,  whether  I  ought  not 
to  abftain  from  all  reflexions  on  the  laft 
article  of  expence  juft  indicated,  but  I 
was  not  long  in  difcovering  that  fuch  an 
exception  would  be  a  reproach  to  this  work, 
in  which  I  have  already  ventured  to  treat 
feveral  fubjeâs,  perhaps  equally  delicate. 
I  mail  therefore  endeavour  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  that  are  to  be  found  in  this. 
One  refleâion  ougl^t  to  have  removed  the 
fears  of  government,  namely,  when  I 
ranked  the  fecret  expences  of  the  pod- 
office  among  the  objefts  that  are  fufcep- 
tible  of  economy,  it  was  not  a  queftion 
peculiar  to  France  I  had  to  eonfider,  but 
rather  a  fubjed  that  is  now  common  to  moft 
nations.  In  fact,  this  fecret  branch  of  ad- 
miniftration,  which  alone  I  fhalj  abftain 
from  explaining,  or  defining,  exifts  even  in. 
England,  the  freefl  country  in  Europe» 
But,  under  governments  in  which  the  fove- 
reign  and  his  miniflers  could  only  exercife 
a  regulated  power;  under  governments 
where  the  fubje&s  mould  be  neceffitated  to 
lay  open  their  political  fentiments,  and 
their  confequent  affedions  ;  in  fhort,  under 
a  government,  in  which  every  fpecies  of 
HI13  diffi- 
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diffi m ulation  of  this  kind  would  be  a-  pu- 
fillanimity,  contrary  to  one's  own  intereft, 
the  fee  rets  that  might  be  furreptitioiifly  ob- 
tained, would  be  almoft  a  vain  and  uielefs 
information.  Now,  if  we  turn  our  views 
from  a  free  country,  to  a  defpotic  ftate,  we 
mall  fee  all  the  fubjecls  of  the  fovereign 
habituated,  from  their  infancy,  to  fear  and 
filence,  fo  that  their  correfpondence  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  partake  of  that  circumfpeclion  ; 
and  the  knowledge  acquired  of  it  can  nei- 
ther be  ofany  ufe,  nor  prejudice  to  them  : 
in  mort,  the  extraordinary  revolutions  to 
which  thefe  governments  are  expofed,  ren- 
der a  kind  of  continual  anxiety  abfolutely 
necefTary.  Under  what  fort  of  govern- 
ment, then,  would  the  too  inquifitive  eyes 
of  the  fovereign  produce  a  great  many  in- 
conveniencies,  without  almoft  any  advan- 
tage ?  It  would  be  in  that  country,  and 
under  that  government,  where  no  revolu- 
tion of  any  kind  was  to  be  feared  ;  where 
the  perfonal  prepofleflipns  of  the  fovereign. 
fometimes  decides  on  the  moft  important 
choices,  for  the  good  of  the  ftate  ;  where 
the  nation,  more  ardent  in  its  fentiments, 
than  profound  in  its  opinions,  takes  much 

greater 
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greater  concern  in  the  perfons  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  than  in  the  affairs  themfelves, 
where  in  Ihort,  the  Subjects  are  accuitom- 
ed,  and  feel  the  phyfical  neceffity  as  it 
were,  of  communicating  the  moll:  instanta- 
neous ideas  to  each  other,  and  often  ap- 
pear to  be,  what  they  are  not  the  next 
-day.  If  in  the  effervefcence  of  thefe  tran- 
sient and  expanfive  pallions,  the  Sovereign 
partially  attends  to  the  fee  ret  difcourfe  of 
fome  few,  or  to  the  confidential  commu- 
nications of  their  friends  and  enemies,  in- 
stead of  acquiring  greater  information,  he 
will  run  the  rilk  of  being  milled  in  his 
judgments  :  this  hypothecs  may  appear 
lingular;  let  us  endeavour  to  demon  Urate 
the  truth  of  it.  It  will  always  be  impof- 
iible  to  make  an  exact  comparifon  when 
the  objects  to  be  compared  bear  no  propor- 
tion to  each  other  :  now  with  refpecr.  to 
moral  ideas,  the  equal  proportion  conlifts  in 
the  uniformity  of  the  views  under  which 
thefe  ideas  are  considered.  If  therefore  in 
the  ^opinions  we  are  to  form  of  the  merit 
of  individuals,  fome  are  judged  from  their 
actions,  or  their  reputation,  and  others 
from  their  mod  fecret  thoughts,  or  the 
H  h  4  opening 
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opening  of  their  minds  to  their  intimates, 
there  will  be  no  fort  of  parity  in  that 
method  of  comparifon,  and  the  refults  will 
neceflàrily  be  liable  to  great  errors.  But 
were  it  even  in  the  power  of  fovereigns  to, 
extend  the  circle  of  fecret  informations, 
could  they  become  invifible  beings,  and  in- 
finuate  themfelves  into  the  innermoft  re- 
cefles  of  our  hearts,  Alas!  of  what  ufe 
would  fuch  a  talifman  be  to  them  ?  doubt, 
anxiety,  a  continual  fenfe  of  their  imper- 
fections, a  vain  refearch  of  what  does  not 
exift,  difguft,  a  general  diffatisfaflion,  and 
in  fhort,  a  melancholy  and  fullen  indif- 
ference would  be  their  lot.  Such  a  know- 
ledge is  not  to  be  envied  :  the  heart  of 
man  ought  only  to  be  feen  from  the  dif- 
tance,  in  which  the  general  difpofer  of 
nature  has  thought  proper  to  place  it. 
Who  can  take  upon  him  to  aflert,  that  our 
Great  Henry  IV.  would  have  preferved  that 
open,  amiable,  and  charming  character, 
which  fo  much  contributed  to  his  own  hap- 
pinefs  and  to  that  of  every  one  of  his 
fubjedls,  if  the  art  of  diving  into  the  tran- 
sient fentiments  of  individuals  had  exift- 
ed,  and  if  he  had  made  an  early  ufe  of 
4  it  ? 
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it  ?  Let  us  confefs  how  mean  is  that  art  ! 
Thofe  extraordinary  means  ought  to  have 
been  referved  for  the  moft  critical  circum- 
ftances,  and  for  times  of  alarm  and  of  re- 
volts ;  and  then  it  would  have  been  fo 
much  the  more  ufeful;  but  in  the  ordi- 
nary courfe  of  things,  it  is  moft  com- 
monly a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  wick- 
ed. Calumnies  and  direft  hints  are  dan- 
gerous :  anonymous  ones  are  liable  to  be 
fufpe&ed  ;  but  the  obfervations  that  feem 
to  be,  as  it  were,  fcattered  through  a  pri- 
vate correfpondence,  without  a*ny  particu- 
lar intention,  ought  moft  certainly  to  pro- 
duce a  quite  different  effeâ  :  and  how  eafy 
it  is  to  attribute  a  pointed  meaning  to  thefe 
obfervations!  A  man  may  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  a  friend,  of  a  p  rote-dor,  even  of 
an  admirer,  and  by  exalting  known,  or  indif- 
ferent qualities,  he  will  bring  to  light  de- 
fects that  may  give  umbrage,  and  ftrengthen 
fufpicions  whofe  impreffion  will  bs  the 
more  lafting.  If  a  per  fori  in  office,  or  fome 
ambitious  perfon,  is  on  the  contrary,  to 
be  praifed,  or  pufhed  forward,  the  fame 
means  are  employed;  and  if  neceffary,  an 
affe&ed  language   of  impartiality  is  held, 

and 
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and  we  fee  m  to  be  out  of  humour  to  be 
forced  to  bend  to  truth  :  fometimes  aifo, 
the  defire  of  blaming,  or  praifmg  a  perfon 
will  make  us  announce  ourfclves  as  being 
the  echo  of  public  opinion,  whilfl  we  re- 
peat only  what  is  dictated  by  our  own  af- 
fections. 

Lastly,  to  crown  all  thefe  inconveni- 
ences, that  canvas  on  which  the  moil  fe- 
çret  objects  are  fometimes  painted  for  the 
Sovereign's  infpection,  is  railed  or  lower- 
ed by  a  finale  perfon,  who  mays  extend,  or 
fold  it  up:  and  the  whole  of  the  picture  is 
never  feen,  unlefs  the  perfon  intruded  with 
that  function  has  both  the  will,  and  the  ta- 
lents requifite  to  mow  it  in  its  proper  light, 
and  yet  this  laftidea  leads  us  to'an  important 
obfervation  :  namely,  that  at  leaft  the  fecret 
infpection  of  letters  by  the  port,  mould  be 
intruded  to  a  perfon  entirely  unknown,  and 
who,  being  unconcerned  in  affairs  .of  ad- 
miniftration,  and  diverted  of  all  perfonal 
întereft,  mould  never  be  feen  at  Verfailles, 
nor  expofed  to  like,  or  hate  thofe  in  office. 
I  muft  moreover  add,-  that  thefe  reflections 
are  not  dictated  with  a  view  to  any  perfonal 

applica- 
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application,  even  by  any  diftant  hint  ;  for 
general  ideas  ought  to  be  independent  of 
the  pre  lent  moment,  fin  ce  thofe  who  are 
rnoft  worthy  of  confidence  are  themfelves 
tranfitory. 

XXXVII.  Salaries  and  indemnifications 
granted  to  the  feveral  poft-mafters  ;  extra- 
ordinary journeys  of  inipe&ion  ;  indemni- 
ties for  the  franking  of  letters,  granted  to 
the  commandants  of  the  provinces,  and  other 
imall  expences,  about  600,000  livres. 

Some  poft-mafters  make  great  profits, 
whilft  it  is  neceflary  to  allow  others  a  cer- 
tain indemnity  for  the  ex  pence  of  keeping 
the  number  of  horfes  neceflary  for  the  public 
fervice  ;  this  Jaft  expence  might  be  avoided, 
by  increafing  the  price  of  poft-horfes  on 
certain  roads,  or  which  is  the  fame  thing, 
by  making  the  travellers  pay  for  three 
leagues  or  more,  inftead  of  two  ;  the  pri- 
vileges of  poft-mafters  might  at  the  fame 
time  be  dimiiiifhed  on  the  roads,  where  a 
great  concourfe  of  travellers  fhould  render 
their  profits    fufceptible  of  being  leffened. 

The 
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The  union  of  all  the  poft-maflers  on  the 
fame  road  under  the  fame  adminiftration, 
has  often  been  propofcd  as  a  proper  ar- 
rangement ;  for  by  adopting  that  method, 
the  unprofitable  return  of  the  poft-horfes 
to  their  refpeclive  places,  without  travellers 
would  be  prevented  ;  but  it  is  unavoidable 
as  long  as  the  feveral  poft  eftablifhments 
mail  belong  to  different  proprietors.  But 
though  that  inconvenience  was  prevented 
by  a  collective  adminiftration,  it  is  uncertain 
whether  fuch  an  adminiftration  could  di- 
rect: with  economy,  thofe  minute  and  nu- 
merous details,  in  which  the  infpection  of 
the  principals  would  continually  be  necef- 
fary.  Befides,  as  the  infpeclion  of  the  poft- 
mafters  did  not  belong  to  the  department  of 
the  finances,  I  was  not  able  to  afcertain 
with  certainty,  the  advantages  and  incon- 
veniences that  might  reluit  from  a  different 
fyflem. 

XXXVIII.    Exemptions  and  privileges 
made  good  to  the  General  Farm,  about 

800,000  livres. 

This 
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This  expence  confifts  principally  in  the 
indemnities  allowed  to  the  Farmers  Gene- 
ral, for  the  exemptions  of  duties  granted 
by  government  to  ambafladors  and  foreign 
minifters  refiding  in  France  ;  thefe  privi- 
leges are  both  proper  and  reciprocal.  The 
princes  of  the  blood  of  France,  and  mini- 
fters  of  State  enjoy  the  fame  prerogatives  ; 
fometimes  they  have  been  extended  ftill  far- 
ther, and  a  fimple  authorization  of  the  Mi- 
nifter  of  the  Finances  was  then  fufficient  ; 
but  thefe  favours  ought  to  be  ranked  in  the 
clafs  of  reprehenfible  abufes. 

The  articles  tranfported  for  the  fervice 
of  the  war  and  navy-departments  are  alio 
included  in  the  above  exemptions;  thus  the 
indemnifications  due  to  the  General  Farm 
are  fufceptible  of  variation  :  laftly,  the  in- 
demnities for  the  privileges  of  hofpitals  and 
feveral  religious  eftablifhments  are  likewife 
comprifed  in  this    article. 

XXXIX.  Income  of  the  royal  order  of 
the  Holy  Ghofh  600,000  livres. 

This 
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This  fum,  moftly  taken  from  the  pro- 
duce of  the  marc-iïor  is  principally  diftri- 
buted  in  penfions  to  the  Knights  of  the  or- 
der of  the  Holy  Ghoft  ;  thefe  penfions  are 
of  three  thoufand  livres,  and  fix  thoufand 
livres,  according  to  the  feniority  of  admif- 
fion  into  the  order* 

Devoted  as  I  am  to  the  caufe  of  truth, 
how  can  I  forbear  faying,  that  fuch  a  facri- 
fice  made  by  government,  was  not  necef- 
fary  ?  The  major  part  of  thofe  who  obtain 
the  blue  ribbon,  already  enjoy  fome  pro- 
fitable place  :  and  even  if  they  did  not,  can 
there  be  an  occafion  in  which  money  is 
more  unfeafonably  applied,  than  in  that 
moment  in  which  a  mark  of  honour  is  con- 
ferred, the  value  of  which  is  fo  highly  rated 
by  opinion,  that  any  body  would  confient  to 
lofe  a  part  of  his  fortune  in  order  to  obtain 
it  ?  The  idea  of  exterior  diftinclions  was 
undoubtedly  ingenious  :  but  the  primitive 
inftitution  confidered  them  as  current  fpecie 
given  to  ambition,  which  was  to  fupply  the 
place  of  pecuniary  rewards,  and  that  in- 
tention mould  never  have  been  altered.  To 
what  purpofe  were  thefe  two  kinds  of  am- 
bition 
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bition  then  joined  to  each  other,  and  where- 
fore has  government  impofed  on  itfelf  the 
obligation  of  gratifying  both  at  the  fame 
time  ?  In  matters  of  general  adminiftration, 
fuch  an  arrangement  is  really  oppofite  to 
every  good  principle  :  it  is  a  prodigal  abufe 
of  wealth  :  it  mows  an  indifference  to  the 
valuable  ufes  to  which  it  might  be  put, 
and  more  efpecially  a  forgetfulnefs  of  the 
poverty  and  wretchednefs  that  furround  fo 
much  fplendour. 

XL.  Expences  peculiar  to  various  pro- 
vinces and  diflrids;  thofe  that  are  relative 
to  the  feveral  dioceffes  in  the  provinces  of 
the  ftates,  this  laft  article  amounts  to  nboyut 
one  million,  five  hundred  thoufand  livres 
for  Languedoc  alone  ;  local  expences  in  each 
parifh  of  the  provinces  of  election  ;  thofe 
known  in  Alface,  under  the  name  of  common 
charges  ;  and  the  diftributions  made  by  the 
Intendants,  of  the  overplus  of  the  poll-tax, 
about  -  6,500,000  livres. 

This  article  is  not  fufceptible  of  any 
faving  ;  but  the  Minifter  of  the  Finances 
ought  attentively  to  examine  the  nature  and 

motive 
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motive  of  thefe  expences,  in  order  to  abolifh 
thofe,  whofe  utility  is  not  clearly  demon- 
ftrated* 

The  difpofal  of  the  fums,  known  under 
the  name  of  unemployed  money  of  the  poll-tax, 
othervvife  its  overplus,  was  not  formerly 
fubjecled  to  a  fufficiently  regular  applica- 
tion :  I  believe,  I  laid  down  the  principles 
of  their  deftination,  in  a  proper   manner. 

XLI.  Civil  expences  of  the  Ifland  of 
Corfica,  about  -  800,000   livres. 

As  thefe  expences,  have  hitherto  exceeded 
the  produce  of  the  taxes,  government  has 
been  obliged  to  make  up  the  difference  with 
the  money  of  the  royal  exchequer.  This 
différence  will  diminifh  in  proportion  to 
the  growing  profperity  of  Corfica.  Se- 
veral expences  were  regulated  in  a  manner 
that  feemed  more  adequate  to  the  future 
than  to  the  prefent  times  :  one  article,  more 
efpecially,  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  pre- 
mature; it  was  the  coflly  expence  of  an  ex- 
aft,and  verycircumftantial  terrier,  and  fram- 
ed in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  moft  wealthy 

provinces 
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provinces  of  France  would  perhaps  have 
been  fatisfied  with  one  lefs  particularized  : 
but  as  I  found  that  operation  very  much 
advanced,  and  as  I  confidered  that  it  might 
ferveas  a  model,  and  as  an  inftruclive  work, 
I  only  lowered  the  expence,  by  extending 
its  divifions  a  little  more  :  and  I  contracted 
at  a  certain  price,  for  its  intire  execution, 
within  a  limited  time.  Circumftances  have 
rendered  this  rate  book  fo  much  the  lefs  ne- 
ceflary,  as  the  peculiar  ftate  of  Corfica  de- 
termined me  to  propofe  to  the  King,  the 
eftablifhment  of  a  tax  payable  with  the  na- 
tural produce,  which  kind  of  import  ren- 
ders the  exact  knowledge  of  the  extent  of 
of  landed  property,  lefs  neceflary. 

XLII.  Various  expences,  the  enumera- 
tion of  which  would  require  too  great  a 
number  of  articles  ;  fuch  as  the  pay, 
and  half  pay  granted  by  the  Eaft  In- 
dia Company  to  veteran  feamen,  for- 
merly in  its  fervice  ;  the  expences  of  the 
veterinarian  ichool  ;  the  bounties  granted 
for  the  deftruction  of  wolves  in  the  pro- 
vinces; for  working  of  mines,  agriculture,  and 
nurferies  ;  lbme  gratuities,  the  expence  of 
which  is  fupported  by  the  General  Farm  ; 

VoJ.  II.  I  i  the 
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the  charges  of  drawing  the  lotteries;  the 
rent  of  houles  at  Paris  and  Fontainbleau 
for  ufeful  fervices;  the  internal  expences  of 
courts  of  judicature,  known  under  the  name, 
vffmallnecejjities  of  the  courts-,  and  lèverai  other 
fixed,  or  cafual  articles,  paid  out  of  different 
funds,  about  -  1,500,000  livres. 

XLIII.  The  private  expences  of  the  cler- 
gy, for  the  adminiftration  of  the  diocefies  ; 
thofe  incurred  for  fome  ecclefiaftical  femi- 
naries  ;  the  affiftance  given  to  old  and  in- 
firm priefts;  the  penfions  granted  to  con- 
verts, &c*é  750,000  livres. 

XLIV.    Particular  expences  of  the 
foreign  clergy  about  50,000  livres. 

*  This  article,  together  with  the  feveri  millions  an* 
nually  paid  for  intereft,  the  four  millions,  one  hundred 
thoufand  livres  paid  off,  and  four  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  livres  fpent  in  the  collection  ;  compofes  the 
fum  of  twelve  millions,  three  hundred  thoufand  livres, 
which  the  clergy  of  France  has  at  its  difpofal. 

N,  B.  The  expences  of  collection  have  been  efli- 
mated  at  five  hundred  thoufand  livres  ;  but  about  fifty 
thoufand  livres  of  this  fum  mull  be  carried  to  account, 
,*  nart  of  the  contributions  of  the  foreign  clergy. 

XLV.  Ex* 
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XLV.  Expènces  peculiar  to  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  ftates,  fuch  as  charges  of 
meetings,  the  expences  of  paying  the  an- 
nuities borne  by  tliéfe  provinces  ;  various 
gratuities  granted  by  the  King  on  thô 
produce  of  the  poll-tax,  in  Languedoc, 
and  on  the  revenue  of  Port-Louis  in  Bri- 
tanny  :  fonde  other  articles  that  are  not 
eomprifed   in   the   preceding   clafies,   about  ' 

1,500,000  livres, 

The  expences  of  the  t  re  a  fury  relative 
to  the  loans,  a  part  of  which  was  fup- 
ported  by  the  King,  were  diminifhed  un- 
der my  miniftry  :  thefe  favings,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  provinces  of  the  ftat^ 
might  have  been  extended  a  little  farther. 
The  charges  of  management,  and  of  the 
affembly  of  the  ftates,  are  fufceptible  of 
being  reduced  ;  and  the  economical  re- 
ferve  obferved  on  that  article  by  the  pro- 
vincial ad minift rations*,  would  have  been 
a  great  incitement  to  economy.  The  ar- 
rangements obferved  by  the  ftàtes  of  Pro- 
vence and  Artois,  come  neareft  to  perfec- 
tion :  but  an  ufelefs  luxury  ftill  exifts  in 
lia  the 
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the  aflemblies  of  the  ftates  of  Languedoc* 
Burgundy,  and  Britanny. 

XLVI.  Maintenance  of  the  highways 
and   opening  of  new  communications 

20,000,000  livres. 

This  expence  is  the  balance  of  a  like 
fum,  ftated  among  the  contributions  of  the 
nation,  under  the  denomination  of  exigi- 
ble perfonal  fervices,  or  impofts  levied  in 
their  ftead.  The  diminution  of  this  ex- 
pence  cannot  be  any  augmentation  of  the 
King's  revenue;  but  the  burthen  of  the  na- 
tion will  be  alleviated,  in  proportion  as  the 
impoft  in  money  .(hall  be  levied  in  a  great- 
er number  of  provinces,  in  lieu  of  thefc 
demandable  perfonal  fervices. 

XLVII.  Expences  of  towns,  chambers, 
and  hofpitals,  about       26,000,000  livres.* 

This 

*  I  have  already  mentioned  in  the  chapter  treating  of 
the  public  debt,  the  annuities  payable  by  towns,  and  hof- 
pitals :  and  the  military  expences  paid  by  the  towns 
have  been  included  in  the  article  of  the  expences  of  the 
war  department.     The  funds  out  of  which  the  burdens 

o£ 
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This  article  is  compofed  of  fo  many 
objects,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  afcertain  its 
re  fuit  with  precifion.  I  eftablifhed  a  me- 
thod by  which  a  regifter  would  have  been 
formed,  in  which  all  the  revenues  of  towns 
and  hofpitals  were  to  be  infer ibed  ;  but 
fuch  a  considerable  work,  compofed  ofdif- 
perfed  materials,  requires  a  great  deal  of 
time,  and  could  not  be  fmifhed  before  my 
retreat  from  the  miniftry.  The  expences 
of  towns,  and  hofpitals,  are  in  general  fuf- 
fceptible  of  economy;  but  as  their  collec- 
tive revenues  are  inadequate  to  the  exigen- 
cies, all  new  favings  will  very  likely  ferve 
only  to  prevent  frefh  charges  from  being 
impofed  on  the  contributaries  :  this  plan 
fucceeded  at  Lyons  and  other  places,  dur- 
ing the  courfe  of  my  miniftry.  The  re- 
newal of  any  conceffion  mould  not  be  pro- 
pofed  to  the  King,  till  the  expences  of  the 
town,  or  hofpital  foliciting  that  renewal  are 
inveftigated  :  but  the  affiftance  of  the  Inten- 

of  the  towns  and  hofpitals  are  paid,  proceed  from  their 
patrimonial  income,  the  cafual  revenue  procured  to  hof- 
pitals by  charitable  alms,  and  the  ofirois,  or  concertions, 
which  have  been  carried  to  account  in  the  chapter  treat- 
ing of  the  contributions,  or  impoits. 

I  i  3  idants 
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dants  is  abfolutely  neceffary  in  fuch  a  mi- 
nute examination  ;  for  the  minifter  of  the 
finances  pofièflès  only  a  certain  degree  of 
influence  and  attention  ;  his  principal  part 
conflits  in  awakening,  and  {ïimulating  all 
thofe  who  are  able  to  fécond  his  intentions  ; 
he  ought  to  diiplay  in  all  ufeful  arrange- 
ments of  admiiiiftration,  fuch  an  active 
zeal,  that  it  may  he  difficult  tp  afcertain 
the  limits  of  his  vigilance,  and  that  every 
one  may  be  conftantly  in  motion,  and 
think  that  the  eyes  of  the.  minifter  are 
fixed  upon  him 

XLVIIL  Unforeseen  expences 

3,000,000  livres. 

This  is  the  fum  I  allowed  for  thefe  expen- 
ces in  the  account  given  to  the  King  ;  but  I 
obferved  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  extent  of 
this  expence  depended  on  circumftances, 
and  the  prudence  of  admiiiiftration  ;  for  in 
that  article  may  be  reckoned  the  paying  of 
the  debts  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  or 
powerful  men  in  favour  ;  extraordinary 
gratuities ,  entertaiments,  buildings,  and 
ail. expences  incurred  by  generofity,  profu- 

fion 
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fion,  negligence,  or  unfkilfulnefs.  It  will 
be  conceived  how  much  rigour  is  requifite 
to  contain  fuch  expences  within  reason- 
able bounds. 

Every  day,  every  inftant  prefents  ccca- 
fion  for  making  ufelefs  gifts,  or  expences  ; 
and  the  con  lent  of  the  fovcreign  is  not  al- 
ways neceffary  for  the  aâs  of  complaiiance 
*he  minifter  may  defire  to  exercife  ;  for  he 
may  be  generous,  by  favourable  deciiionson 
the  payment  of  the  taxes,  by  the  countenance 
he  may  afford,  under  a  view  of  jufiice, 
to  claims  long  ago  pr.ofcribed,  by  the  fa- 
vourable price,  he  may  fet  on  redemptions 
or  indemniflcations  ;  by  the  facilities  he 
may  grant  to  thofe  who  affift  the  finan- 
ciers with  the  fums  they  advance  to  go-, 
vernment  ;  by  the  over-price  .he  may 
caufe  to  be  given  for  the  gold  and  filver 
carried  to  the  mints  ;  by  the  places  that  he 
may  give  to  patronage,  thofe  he  may  uie- 
lefsly  multiply,  and  in  fhort,  by  a  variety 
of  other  means.  Each  of  thefe  articles  fe- 
parately  confidered,  appears  trifling,  but 
in  the  three  hundred  and  fixty-five  days 
which  cempofe  the  year,  we  may  obferve,  ii 
I  i  4  we 
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we   attend  to  it,    that  a  ■  considerable   naafs 
of  ufclefs  Sacrifices,   is    the    refnlt    of  the 
private   character  of    the     minifter'  of    the 
finances.     I  muft   likewife   obferve   on  this 
occafions  that  it  is  very  proper  to  recapitu- 
late   very  often,    the    looie    expences  ;    and 
thofe  that   are   not  comprifed  in   the    ordi- 
nary charges  :  the  King  himfelf  had  agreed 
to  my  obferving  that   method,  at   the  end 
of  each  month,  for  all  the  grants  that    if- 
fued  from  his  beneficence  :    and  vet,  I  am 
convinced  that   no  fovereign   ftands  lefs  in 
need   of  the  fkill  of  a  minifier,  to  enable 
him  to  purfue  the  path  that    leads  to  order 
or  economy.        It    was    alio,     under   that 
conviction  I  adopted  a  regulation,  of  which 
experienced  and  honeft  minifters   will   rea- 
dily acknowledge  the  importance  ;   it   was 
always  to   refer  to  the  King,  the  demands 
of  all  thofe  who  by  their  rank,   or   places 
at  court   could  approach    near   enough   to 
his  perfon,    to  folicit  his  bounty  in  a  direel: 
manner.     A  minifter  owes  his  fupport  only 
to  juftice,  real  fervices,  and  unknown  me- 
rit ;  thofe  demands    that    proceed    from    a 
reliance   on  favour  and  credit,    do  not  be- 
long   to    his    department  ;      and    he    muft 

blame 
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blame  himfelf,  if  he  only  confents  to   be 
the  infiniment  of  thefe  demands.     How  of- 
ten by  this  fingle  rule   of  conduct,  have   I 
not  fet  aiide  indifcreet  propofals  ?  how  of- 
ten  have   I  not  difcouraged  them  ?  how  of- 
ten  have  I  not   foregone   a  right  to  grati- 
tude ?   A  minifter  of  the   finances  ought  to 
read   again,  and  again,  the  laft   refcript  of 
the  Emperor    of    Germany:    that    prince, 
who  has   under  his  command  two  hundred 
thoufand  well  difciplined    troops,  gives    it 
as   his  opinion  in  writing,  that  a  fovereign 
is  only  the  admini/lrator  of  the  public  revenue, 
and  that  he  ought  to  give  an  account  to  his  fub- 
jedls,    of   the    ufe   to  which    it   is  employed', 
whilft   a    minifter  of  the  finances,  chofen 
from  amongfl   thofe   fubje&s,  and  without 
any    other    fupport    but    tranfient   favour, 
fometimes  imagines,  that  a  part  of  the  re- 
venues of  the  ftate    may  be  fpent    by  him, 
in  procuring  to  himfelf  friends,  or  protec- 
tors ;  and  in  obtaining   thanks    from    thofe 
whom  he  thinks  proper  to  oblige. 


RECA- 
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RECAPITULATION 

ê 

Of  the  expcnces  of  the  State. 

LIVRES. 

1.  Intereft  of  the  public  debt  207,000,000 

2.  Paying  off  of  capitals  27,500,000 

3.  Penfions  28,000,000 

4.  Part  of  the  expences  of  the 

war  department  105,600,000 

5.  Expences  of  the    navy  de- 
partment 45,200,000 

6.  Department  of  foreign  af- 
fairs 8,500,000 

7.  The  King's  houfehold  13,000,000 

8.  Jurisdiction    of  the  King's 
houfehold  200,000 

9.  Buildings.  3,200,000 

10.  Royal  Palaces  1,500,000 

11.  Queen's  houfehold  4,000,000 

12.  Royal  family  3,500,000 

13.  The  princes,    brothers  to 

■   the  King  8,300,000 


Carried  over  455,500,000 

Brought 
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Brought  over  455,500,000 

14.  Charges  of  collection  of  the 
taxes    % 

15.  Bridges  and  caufeways,  &c. 

16.  Secretaries  of  ftate,  and 
inferior  officers  in  admini- 
ftration 

T7.  Intendants  qf  the  provin- 
ces 

1 8.  Police 

19.  Pavement  of  Paris 

20.  Judicial  charges 
2i.  Horfe-patroles    throughout 

the  kingdom 

22.  Work-houfes  and  afylums 
for  beggars 

23.  Priions  and  penitential 
houfes 

34.  Gifts  and  alms 

25.  Ecclefiafti.cal  expences 

26.  Charges  of  the  royal  ex- 
chequer, and  various  treafuries 

27.  Diverfe  falaries 


58,000,000 
8,000,000 


4,000,000 

1,400,000 

2,100,000 

900,000 

2,400*000 

4^000,000 

1,200,000 

400,000 
1,800,000 
1,600,000 


2,000,000 
400,000 


Carried  over 


543,700,000 
Brought 
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LIVRES. 

B rough  over     543,700,000 

28.  Bounties     and  encourage- 
ments to  commerce 

29.  Studs 

30.  Univerfities,  Colleges,  &c. 

31.  Accademies 

32.  King's  library 
^2,*  Royal  botanical  garden 
34.  Royal  printing-offices. 
2$.  Building,     and     repairs  of 

courts  of  juftice,  &c 

36.  Superintendant  of  the  poft- 
office,  and  of  the  fecret  ex- 
pences 

37.  Other  expences  relative  to 
the  poft-office 

38.  Privileges  and  paffports 

39.  Income  of  the  order  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft 

40.  Expences  in  the  provinces 

41.  Iflandof  Corfica 

42.  Various  expences 

43.  Private  expences  of  the 
clergy  of  France 


800,000 
800,000 
600,000 
300,000 
100,000 
72,000 


800,000 


450,000 

600,000 
800,000 

600,000 
6,500,000 

800,000 
1,500,000 


750,000 


Carried  over     559j3/2,ooo 

44. 
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LIVRES. 

Brought  over  559,372,000 

44.  Private  expences  of  the  fo- 
reign clergy  50,000 

45.  Expences  peculiar  to  the 
provinces  of  the  ftates  1,500,000 

46.  Repairing  the  roads,  and 
opening  frefh  communica- 
tions 20,000,000 

47.  Expences  of  towns,  hof- 
pitals,  and  chambers  of  com- 
merce 26,000,000 

48.  Un  fore  feen  expences  3,000,000 

49.  Additional,  to  form  an  even 

Aim  78,000 


Total        610,000,000 


Thus  the  general  expences  of  the  ftate 
amount  to  about,  fix  hundred  and  ten 
millions  of  livres. 

The  ftatement  I  have  juft  given,  is  a 
kind  of  work  hitherto  intirely  unknown  in 
the  finances,  and  not  having  had  any  aflift- 
ance,  I  could  not  avoid  giving  up  the 
thoughts  of  an  exa£t  precifion  in  feveral  arti- 
cles ;  but  the  difference  cannot  be  import- 
5  ant  ; 
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ant  ;  befides,  1  cannot  repeat  it  too  often  ; 
this  is  not  an  account  of  the  royal  Exche- 
quer, nor  a  icrupulous  information  intend- 
ed for  the  information  of  the  public  credi- 
tors of  the  ftate  :  it  is  a  general  difplay  of 
the  totality  of  the  expencesof  the  kingdom: 
it  is  a  diftinct  ftatement  of  each  kind  of  ex- 
pence  ;  it  is  in  fhort,  a  hint  for  reflection,- 
both  for  the  prefent  adminiftration,  and  for 
thofe  who  may  hereafter  be  chofen  to  con- 
cur in  the  good  of  the  ftate. 

I  mud  however  point  out  in  a  few  words* 
by  what  means  this  refult  of  fix  hundred 
and  ten  millions  of  expence,  may  be  ap- 
proximated to  that  of  the  contributions  of 
the  nation,  which  amounts  only  to  five 
hundred  and  eighty  five  millions,  from 
which  we  muft  even  deduct  two  articles. 

The  flrft,  of  two  millions  five  hundred 
thoufand  livres,  for  the  duties  levied  for  the 
advantages  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and 
of  the  mortgagees  of  the  King's  demefnes  ; 
becaufe  that  contribution  is  not  appropriated 
to  the  expences  of  the  ftate. 

4L  The 
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The  fécond,  of  feven  millions  five  hundred 
thoufand  livres,  for  charges  of  diftrefs,  and 
feifure,  which  contribution  does  not  in- 
creafe  the  royal  Exchequer. 

There  remains  only  five  hundred  and 
feventy  five  millions  of  livres,  of  the  con- 
tributions of  the  nation,  to  pay  the  expences 
of  the  ftate. 

But  we  muft  add  to  this  fum  : 

I.  The  annual  income  the  King  receives 
from  his  demefnes  and  forefts,  alfo,  the  pro- 
duce of  quit-rents,  and  cafual  duties,  be- 
longing to  his  manors.  This  is  a  branch  ôf 
collection,  as  I  had  occafion  to  obferve,  which 
was  not  included  in  the  ftatement  of  the 
contributions  of  the  people,  nor  could  it  be: 
however,  we  may  eftimate  that  article,  after 
deducting  the  charges  of  collection,  and 
thofe  not  comprifed  in  the  expences  of  the 
ftate,  at  about  nine  millions. 


IIf  The 
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II.  The  patrimonial  revenues  of  towns 
and  hofpitals*,  and  the  cafual  refources 
which  charity  procures  to  thefe  laft  efta- 
blifhments  ;  I  (hall  eftimate  thefe  different 
articles  at  flrft  fight,  at  about  twelve  milli- 
ons. 

III.  It  mult  have  been  obferved,  that  in 
the  contributions  of  the  nation,  we  have 
deducted  from  the  produce  of  the  general 
farm,  the  profit  made  by  the  King  on  the 
fales  of  fait  to  fome  foreign  ftates,  and  the 
profit  that  would  have  been  made  by  mer- 
chants, if  the  trade  of  fait  and  tobacco  had 
been  perfectly  free. 

These  two  articles  amounting  to  four 
millions  muft  be  here  reftored  ;  for  the  de- 
duction made  thereof  from  the  produce  of 
the  General  Farm,  was  entirely  relative  to 

*  Thefe  revenues  proceed  from  the  real  eftates,  an- 
nuities and  manor  rights  belonging  to  towns  and  hof- 
pitals  :  this  was  not  a  kind  of  collection,  that  could  be 
comprifed  among  the  contributions  of  the  nation. 


exact 
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exact  refearch   on   the  contributions  of  the 
nation*. 

These  three  articles  form  together 
twenty  five  millions  ;  which  joined  to  five 
hundred  and  feventy  five,  proceeding  from 
the  contributions  of  the  nation,  makes  the 
whole  amount  to  fix  hundred  millions  of 
livres,  or  twenty  five  millions  fterling.  . 

This  is  the  fum  of  the  revenue  that  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  expences  of  the  ftate. 

These  expences  appear  ftill  to  exceed  the 
receipt  by  ten  millions,  but  this  refult  does 
not  differ  from  the  general  idea  that  may  be 
formed  of  the  fituation  of  the  finances,  if 
we  compare  the  ftate  of  affairs  at  the  time  I 
gave  in  my  account  to  the  King,  with  the 
various  known  circumftances,  that  have  fince 
increafed  both  the  receipt,  and  the  expence. 

*  I  pafs  by  fome  other  fimilar  observations,  which 
the  chapter  of  the  expences  of  collection  might  occa- 
fion,  but  the  refults  are  nearly  afcertained  by  each 
other  ;  and  we  ought  to  forbear  entering  into  fuch  par- 
ticulars as  are  not  efîèntial,  left  we  become  too 
diffufe. 

Vol.  II.  K  k  At 
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At  that  time,  there  was  an  overplus  in 
the  revenues  of  ten  million,  five  hundred 
thoufand  livres,  but  that  overplus  was  nearly- 
balanced,  by  the  loans  upon  life  annuities, 
which  took  place  in  February,  and  March, 
1781. 

Since  that  time,  the  King's  revenue  has 
been  increafed  by  a  third  twentieth,  and  a 
tenth  on  the  duties  of  confumption  ;  this 
new  branch  of  revenue  brings  in  about  forty 
five  millions,  after  deducting  the  charges. 

We  muft  add  to  this  fum  ; 

The  extenfions  of  life-annuities  during 
1782,  and  1783,  (thofe  of  1 78 1  being  com- 
prifed  in  my  account  given  to  the  King,) 
this  is  an  object  of  about  fourmillions. 

The  reimbufements  (paying  off"  part  of 
the  national  debt^)  making  part  of  the  ex- 
pences  mentioned  in  the  account  given  to  the 
King,  and  the  laft  term  of  which  is  expired, 
about  fix  millions. 

The 
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The  King's  mare  in  the  increafe  of  the 
produce  of  the  General  Farm  ;  of  the  farms 
adminiftred  for  his  profit,  the  admininftra- 
tion  of  the  poft-office,  and  of  the  lottery, 
muft  now  rife  to  about  eight  millions,  exclu- 
sive of  the  funis  ftated  in  the  account  given 
to  the  King. 

Total  of  the  increafe  of  the  revenue, 
about  63,000,000 

Let  us  now  review  in  the  fame  manner, 
the  increafe  of  expences. 

The  loan  upon  life-annuities  of  1782, 
fuppofing  it  to  have  been  nearly  double,  pays 
between  thirteen,  and  fourteen  millions. 

The  loan  of  the  city  of  Paris,  for  in- 
tereft,  and  reimburfements     900,000  livres. 

The  intereit  of  the  loan  made  in  Hol- 
land, 450,000  livres. 

Interest  and  paying  off  the  loan  of  two 
hundred  millions,  leflened  by  one  half, 

10,000,000   livres. 
K  k  2  Intereft 
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Interest  and  paying  off,  the  lottery  of 
1783,  5,800,000  livres. 

Rent  granted  to  the  clergy,  at  the  af- 
fembly  of  1782,  1,000,000 

Interest  on  the  increafe  of  the  antici- 
pations of  the  revenue,         2,500,000  livres. 

Increase  of  the  funds,  yearly  appropri- 
ated to  the  war  and  navy  departments, 
about  23,500,000  livres. 

Addition  to  thefunds  allowed  to  the  de- 
partment of  bridges  and  caufeways,  for  the 
fupportofthe  works  at  Havre-de-Grace,  and 
Rochefort,  1,000,000 

Increase  of  the  expences  occafioned  by 
the  re-eftablimment  of  the  receivers  general, 
and  of  the  treafurers  ;  fupplement  for  the 
Dauphin's  houfhold,  and  that  of  the  Duke 
of  Berry  ;  diverfe  indemnifications,  or  con- 
verfions  into  annuities,  about         4,000,000 


Last  loan  upon  life  annuities 


10,500,000 
Thefe 
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These  different  articles  amount  to  about 
feventy  three  millions,  and  of  courfe  to  ten 
millions  more  than  the  increafeof  the  reve- 
nue added  to  the  extinction  of  life  annuities. 

I  have  been  obliged  to  make  this  ftatement 
pery  fuccinct,  that  it  might  not  be  fufpecV 
ed  there  was  any  considerable  error,  iiv  the 
refult  of  the  enumeration  of  the  general  ex- 
pences  of  the  ftate,  compared  with  that  of 
the  contributions  of  the  nation. 

I  rauft  now  fhow,  that  this  Situation  of 
our  finances  is  not  the  lefs  refpectable  ;  for 
if  on  the  orie  hand,  the  third  twentieth  that 
is  to  be  levied  no  longer  than  1786,  is  a  part 
of  the  revenue,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
likewife  comprifed  in  the  expences  twenty 
feven  millions,  five  himdred  thoufand  livres, 
that  are  paid  off, 

This  is  not  all:  the  yearly  extinctions  of 
life-annuities,  added  to  the  interefts  funk 
by  the  above  reimburfements,  will  leffen 
the  general  charges  of  the  ftate,  about  r  /o 
millions,  five  hundred  thouland  livres  yearly. 
K  k  3  Laftly 
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Lastly,  we  may  reckon  that  in  time  of 
peace,  the  produce  of  all  the  duties  on 
articles  of  confumption,  or  on  the  comp- 
trolling  of  public  inftruments,  will  natural- 
ly augment  the  revenue  two  millions  each 
year. 

This  fhort  recapitulation,  which  may  be 
clearly  underftood  by  every  one,  is  undoubt- 
edly adapted  to  guide  and  ftrengthen  public 
confidence. 

Let  it  not  be  faid,  hi  order  to  fill  the 
minds  of  the  creditors  of  the  ftate  with  ap- 
prehenfions,  that  the  winding  up  of  the  laft 
war  is  ftill  very  confiderable  ;  for  even  fup- 
pofing  that  debt  to  amount  to  one  hundred 
millions,  it  is  clear  that  the  increafe  of  the 
produce  of  the  duties  on  confumption,  and 
the  extinction  of  annuities  during  one,  or 
two  years,  are  fufficient  to  find  the  intereft 
of  that  furn. 

I  own  the  expences  may  increafe  ;  but 
it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  the  fupple- 
ment  granted  to  the  war  and  navy  depart- 
ments will  hinder  their  expences  from  re- 
quiring 
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quiring  any  farther  augmentation.  The 
article  of  extraordinary,  or  unforefeen 
charges,  which  I  ftated  at  three  millions, 
is  therefore,  as  I  faid  already,  the  only  one 
fufceptible  of  a  great  increafe,  according  to 
the  character  of  leading  men,  and  various 
circumftances.  In  fhort,  this  chapter  will 
liave  indicated  the  wide  field  opened  to 
favings  and  improvements  of  all  kinds. 
Happy  that  rninifter  of  the  finances,  who 
in  peaceful  times,  mail  have  it  in  his  power 
to  make  the  bell:  of  thefe  great  refources: 
happier  ftill,  if  that  power  is  the  reward 
of  his  virtues  J 

I  do  not  even  pretend  to  have  indicated 
all  the  favings  of  which  the  expences  of  the 
ftate  are  ftill  fufceptible  ;  I  avoided  dwell- 
ing on  fundry  particulars,  that  I  might  not 
difguft  by  too  arid  difcuffions  ;  but  I  muft 
fay  in  general,  that  it  would  be  fufficicnt  to 
make  off  the  yoke  of  habit  and  cuftom,  in 
a  lefs  or  greater  degree,  to  find  means  of 
economy  in  feveral  objects,  in  which  a  fu- 
perficial  attention  would  fee  nothing  to  re- 
form, 

K  k  4  I  cannot 
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I  cannot  however  conceal  this  truth, 
that  unlefs  a  decided  fpirit  be  adopted  in 
adminiftration,  the  minifter  will  eafily  be 
overcome  by  the  favourers  of  each  peculiar 
branch  of  expence  :  for  they  enjoy  the  great 
advantage  of  having  only  to  prove,  that 
fuch  and  fuch  objects  are  proper  or  ufeful: 
now,  fuch  propofitions  are  always  true, 
when  confidered  under  that  view;  and  they 
are  eafily  defended  when  the  expence  that  at- 
tends them  is  exclufively  confidered,  with- 
out any  concern  about  public  credit,  the 
burdens  of  the  nation,  or  the  neceffary 
means  to  be  employed  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  totality  of  the  exigences  of  the  ftate, 
Â  real  ftatefman  will  therefore  look  for 
arliftance,  in  his  conception  of  the  general 
good,  and  in  general  ideas  :  now  thefe 
ideas  are  executed,  or  laidafide,  according  to 
the  flrength  of  mind  of  the  man  who 
combines  them,  and  the  impreffion  of  his 
character  who  is  to  fet  them  in  motion  :  but 
that  flrength  which  proceeds  from  a  pecu- 
liar fituation  and  circumftances,  and  helps 
to  withfrand  the  fhock  of  the  parlions  and 
to  conquer  them,  muft  likewife  be  joined 
to  the  fpirit  that  guides  the  minifter,  and 

to 
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tco  the  fentiments  that  infpire  him  with  a* 
noble  ardour.  In  fact,  let  us  fuppofe  a  mi- 
nifter  of  ftate  employed  in  fketching  the 
plan  that  ought  to  be  adopted,  in  order  to 
carry  into  execution  every  poffible  faving  ; 
he  would  undoubtedly  conceive  the  necef- 
fity  of  a  concurrence  to  this  plan;  and  he 
would  not  hefitate  in  determining  that 
fuch  a  part  of  the  undertaking  belonged 
£0  the  efforts  alone,  of  a  good  minifter  of 
jthe  finances  ;  another,  to  the  more  or  lefs 
unanimous  affiftance  that  fhould  be  given 
him  ;  a  third,  to  the  univerfal  influence  of 
a  prime  minifter  ;  and  laftly,  a  fourth  fblely 
to  the  monarch. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  however,  for  the 
encouragement,  as  well  as  for  the  confo- 
Jation  of  fovereigns  ;  that  though  economy 
fometims  runs  counter  to  their  defigns,  yet 
as  it  is  the  only  duty  of  the  fovereignty, 
which  prefents  the  idea  of  a  great  effort, 
or  of  a  felf-privation,  it  is  alfo,  that  which 
moft  infpires  the  nation  with  gratitude  : 
for  then  it  perceives  their  humanity  ftrug- 
gling  againft  their  authority,  and  their  re- 
gard for  the  public,  againft    their  perfonal 

affections: 
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affections  :  and  it  is  at  a  lofs  how  to  repay 
the  monarch,  who  promotes  the  welfare  of 
the  ftate,  by  triumphing  over  himfelf. 

Besides,  the  moment  foon  arrives,  in 
which  economy  is  followed  by  its  confe- 
quences  ;  for  then  peace  and  tranquillity  arc 
reflored:  the  retrenching  of  ufelefs  ex- 
pences  multiplies  the  means  of  public 
power  and  felicity  ;  the  influence  of  a  good 
adminiftration  has  no  longer  any  obftacles 
to  conquer,  and  the  ftate  becomes  profpe- 
rous  on  every  fide. 

We  then  imagine  we  fee  a  long  neglecT> 
ed  foreft,  in  which  all  the  noxious  weeds 
have  juft  been  rooted  np,  and  all  ex- 
uberant branches  and  fuckers  lopped  off 
by  Ikilful  hands  ;  by  which  beneficial 
operations,  the  ufeful  trees  extend  their 
boughs,  their  trunks  rife  with  greater 
vigour,  a  free  circulation  of  wholefome 
air  vivifies  the  languid  fap,  and  exhaufted 
nature  is  again  re-animated. 

Let  us  not  therefore  be  deceived  ;  eco- 
nomy in  public  affairs  is  not  only  the  fource 
ç  of 
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of  riches  :  but  it  is  alfo  a  confpicuous  duty. 
Economy  rightly  conceived,  that  is  to  fay, 
when    guided   by    prudence,    is   the   only 
means  of  uniting  power  with  juftice,    by 
not  waiting  the  refult  of  the  people's  felf- 
privations,    and  always   proportioning  the 
employment  of  the  public   money  to  the 
general  utility  :  it  is  that  economy  which 
refufes  that    it   may   exad  lefs,    and   re- 
trenches that  it  may  give  more  :  which  ad- 
vifes  not  to  throw  away  the  feed,  on  a  fte- 
rile  and  dried  up  field,  that  we  may  have  it 
to  fow  in  a  fertile  land  :  which   does  not 
wafte    the   fruits   of  the  earth,    but  care- 
fully hoards  them  up,  that  the  produce  of 
oneVeafon  may  ferve  for  the  fubfiftence  of 
the  following  year.     Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  proper,  that  this  eminent  virtue  had 
been  called  by  another  name  :  for  mankind 
require  Striking  tokens  to  make  them  recoi- 
led what  they  ought  to  admire  and  refpecl  : 
but  as  the  progreffion  of  their  understand- 
ings, as  well  as  of  their  aftions,  has  always 
been  from  the  lefs,  to  the  greater,  language 
has  purfued  the  fame  eourfe:   and  words 
deftined  to  exprefs  domeftic  qualities,  have 
often   been  employed  to  reprefent   public 

virtues, 
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virtues,  when  there  has  been  any  analogy 
between  thofe  qualities  and  thofe  virtues. 
This  is  perhaps  an  inconvenience  much 
more  important  than  is  commonly  imagined; 
for  that  uniformity  of  denominations  has 
often  weakened  the  fentiments,  and  con- 
founded the  ideas.  May  a  long  feries  of 
minifters  properly  qualified  for  their  high 
dation,  one  day  be  the  caufe  of  our  reproach- 
ing language  with  its  fterility,  and  give 
birth  to  the  necefïity  of  exprcfTing  with 
greater  energy,  the  efleem  and  gratitude  of 
nations  ! 
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HE  edicT:  of  Auguft  1784,  has  been 
made  public,  fince  the  preceding 
chapters  were  printed  :  I  (hall  not  allow  my- 
felf  any  obfervations  on  that  fubjeft  ;  the 
private,  and  recent  arrangements  of  go- 
vernment have  nothing  to  do  with  a  work, 
in  which  the  obje&s  of  adminiftration  are 
only  examined  in  a  general  manner  :  but 
it  is  my  duty  to  {hew  wherein  confifts  the 
agreement,  or  the  difference  fubfifting  be- 
tween the  ftated  lift  annexed  to  that  edi£t 
under  the  denomination  of  reimburfements  to 
be  made  at  a  flxed  epocha,  and  the  amount 
of  the  reimburfements  as  given  in  my 
chapter  on  the  debts  of  the  ftate. 

I  shall  take  the  year  1785  for  my  bafis  of 
comparifon  ;  the  reimburfements  of  which 

amount 
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amount,  according  to  the  ftated  lift  annex- 
ed to  the  edidl,  to  about  forty-five  millions, 
whilft  thofe  indicated  in  my  chapter  on  the 
debts  of  the  ftate,  amount  only  to  twenty  - 
feven  millions,  five  hundred  thoufand  livres. 

The  obfervations  that  may  be  made  on 
this  fubjecT;  are  : 

1.  The  lift  annexed  to  the  edict,  in- 
cludes all  the  reimburfements  on  the 
lotteries  of  1780,  and  1783;  whereas, 
in  the  chapter  on  the  debts  of  the  ftate,  we 
have  remarked,  that  a  part  of  the  interests 
of  the  loans  being  blended  with  the  reim- 
burfements, it  was  more  rational  to  diftin- 
guifh  that  expence,  by  claffing  it  among 
the  interefts,  the  payment  of  which  is  borne 
by  the  king. 

2dly,  I  gave  notice,  that  in  my  ftate- 
ment  of  the  reimburfements,  I  mould  take 
the  year  1784  for  my  bafis  of  comparifon, 
and  I  obferved,  that  according  to  the  con- 
ditions  held  out  by  the  edicts  for  feveral 
loans,  thefe  reimburfements  muft  fuccef- 
iively  increafe  :  now  as  early  as  the  year 
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Ï785,  thofe  on  the  lotteries,  and  on  the 
loan  for  one  hundred  millions,  are  larger 
by  about  four  millions,  than  in  1784. 

3dly,  Theîie  is  a  fmall  reimburfement 
to  be  made  on  the  loan  raifed  at  Genoa, 
but  it  will  only  begin  in  1785  ;  and  it  ap- 
pears befides,  that  in  the  lift  annexed  to  the 
edict,  a  part  of  the  final  reimburfement  of 
the  lottery  of  1777,  extinct  in  1784,  has 
been  included  ;  though  fome  of  the  pay- 
ments will,  in  confequence  of  their  distri- 
bution, perhaps  happen  as  late  as  the  be- 
ginning of  1785. 

4thly,  There  are  eight  millions,  four 
hundred  thoufand  livres  carried  to  account 
in  the  lift  annexed  to  the  edict,  as  a  reim- 
burfement to  be  made  to  the  Farmers-Ge- 
neral in  1785.  Now,  it  muft  be  obferved, 
that  I  comprifed  among  the  debts  in  arrear, 
what  they  have  a  right  to  demand  from  go- 
vernment for  their  (hare  of  the  profits  made 
on  their  preceding  leafe. 

These  obfervations  are  fufficient  to  mow 
in  what  manner  my  calculations  are  con- 
nected 
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nected  with  the  refults  of  the  edict  of  Au- 
guft  1784;  as  they  are  delineated  in  the 
articles  of  the  Royal  Exchequer,  of  the 
fund  for  debts  in  arrear,  and  of  the  gene- 
ral farm. 

There  is  then  no  remarkable  difference, 
except  in  the  articles  of  the  provinces  of 
the  ftates,  and  of  the  clergy  :  I  am  certain, 
I  have  not  been  miftaken  on  that  of  the 
clergy  ;  though  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  the 
other. 

The  reimburfements  to  the  provinces  of  the 
ftates  amount  to  nine  millions,  five  hundred 
thoufand  livres  in  the  lift  annexed  to  the 
edict  :  I  ftated  them  at  only  eight  millions  : 
1  do  not  know  which  is  fallacious:  but  I 
ihould  rather  fuppofe  the  miftake  is  on  my 
part,  becaufe  the  loans  made  by  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  ftates  not  being  rendered  pub- 
lic by  edicts,  it  is  pofiible,  that  in  the 
fpace  of  the  three  years,  that  I  have  been 
out  of  office,  thefe  loans  may  have  been 
greater  than  I  thought  :  and  yet,  I  am  in 
doubt,  whether  the  king  will  be  indebted 
fo  much  as  one  hundred  and  thirteen  mil- 
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lions,  at  the  beginning  of  1785,  for  the 
loans  made  by  the  provinces  of  the  ftates 
on  his  account  ;  that  calculation  might  per- 
haps deferve  to  be  verified  again  :  after  all, 
it  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  Royal  Exche- 
quer that  I  plead,  becaufe  if  I  am  miftaken 
in  allowing  eight  millions  for  the  reimburfe- 
ments  to  the  provinces  of  the  ftates,  inftead 
of  nine  millions,  five  hundred  thoufand  livres  ; 
and  four  millions,  fiVe  hundred  thoufand 
livres  for  the  intereft,  inftead  of  five  mil- 
lions, fix  hundred  thoufand  livres  ;  the  ge- 
neral expences  of  the  nation,  as  I  have 
flated  them,  muft  be  increafed  in  the  lame 
proportion. 

I  entertain  no  kind  of  doubt  on  the 
certainty  of  the  reimburfements  to  the 
clergy,  which  amount  to  about  four  mil- 
lions, as  I  faid  before  :  and  it  is  eafy  to 
conceive,  that  if  they  were  only  of  one 
million,  feven  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
livres  for  the  year  1785,  and  fomc  other 
years,  as  it  is  faid,  in  the  ftatement  annex- 
ed to  the  edict  ;  the  clergy  would  not  be  able 
to  make  a  free  gift  of  from  fifteen,  to  eighteen 
millions,  every  five  years,  without  increaf- 
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ing  the  fum  of  its  contributions.  It  iè 
true,  indeed,  that  the  ilote  in  the  margin 
of  the  lift,  mould  feem  to  indicate,  that 
this  fum  of  one  million,  feven  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  livres*  relates  only  to  a  capi- 
tal of  fourteen  millions  :  but  even  that  re- 
lation would  not  be  exact,  for  we  find  in 
the  lift,  that  the  fum  defigned  to  be  reim- 
burfed  to  the  clergy  amounts  to  twenty- 
three  millions,  five  hundred  thoufand  livres. 

The  other  triflng  differences  are  too  in- 
significant to  be  corrected.  And  befides, 
we  muft  obferve,  that  it  is  only  that  part 
of  the  reimburfements  that  is  affigned  on 
the  non-appropriated  revenue,  which  it  is 
iiiterefting  to  be  acquainted  with  :  the  other 
is  efTe&ed  by  a  transfer,  as  it  can  be  exe- 
cuted by  loans  Only  ;  thus  the  form  that  I 
adopted  in  the  preceding  chapter,  ftill  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  moft  inftruetive. 


